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T is one peculiarity of imagination that 

it is difficult to disassociate it from its 
most obvious symbols, difficult to separate 
it as a force, as a quality, from the forms 
in which it is most commonly revealed. 
As the moving faculty of a creative gen- 
ius, imagination is expected not only to 
control but to color a poet’s thought, a 
painter’s design, to lend a special charac- 
ter of strangeness to the work it has in- 
formed; and thus we talk of pure im- 
agination, believing we have found it 
pre-eminently in Gothic license and nov- 


elty, in the rudderless improvisations of 


William Blake, when all the time the 
normal simplicity of Greek architecture, 
the sane verities of a fresco by Raphael 
or of a play by Shakespeare, provide a 
much better illustration. Confounding 
imagination with fancy, the power to 
invent a phantasy with the spiritual 
insight that draws an organism of 
thought from a chaos of experience, 
we often seek this highest gift of art 
or poetry in its lowest manifestation, 
in the external outlines of an imagina- 
tive production. We find imaginative 
art to mean, broadly, the curious art of 
the Renaissance, fruitful of scenes from 
Olympus and visions of heaven or hell, 
or it is the art made in our own time by 
the French Moreau, the English Watts or 
Rossetti, the American Albert Ryder. It 
is needless to deny, in short, that whether 
an artist has imagination or not is often 
settled in the mind of his public by his 
choice of subject. Seeking for a man of 
imagination among three painters who 
devoted themselves respectively to fairies, 
cattle, and the still-life of the kitchen, 
one would be tolerably certain to fix upon 
him of the elves and goblins. 

This would be, in the main, both logical 
and right. Yet the recent growth of 
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American art puts a new face upon the 
question, and reminds us that while the 
subject is of vast importance, it is not the 
determining element in a work of paint- 
ing or of sculpture. It was always known, 
it was always recognized in a general 
way, that imagination had gone to make 
our best portraits and landscapes what 
they are. Itis only now becoming known 
that among the leading artists of America 
imagination is promising to be the leaven 
of the future, serving to transform our 
art, no matter what the subject—within 
limits, maybe—no matter whether they 
be figures of fairyland or earth that pass 
across the scene. It is because there is 
very little that is phantom-fair in Amer- 
ican art, because there are very few men 
seeking the mysteries of another world, 
that it is desired to point out the imagi- 
native power of some few men who dwell 
and work in this. It is because Mr. Dew- 
ing, Mr. Tryon, and Mr. Macmonnies are 
imaginative, without saying so in forms 
of dream or in weird abstractions, that 
they are chosen to represent a distinct 
phase of progress in our art. It might be 
said of them all that they stand for the 
refining process in this country, the grad- 
ual evolution of finer, more delicately 
balanced technical habits from the stress 
and ill-proportioned conditions of our 
earlier painters and sculptors. We have 
to thank the artists of the past decade or 
two for exertions which have made them 
all more accomplished workmen, and 
each one of the three to whom reference 
has been made above has been benefited 
in the strengthening of the schools. But 
Mr. Dewing, Mr. Tryon, and Mr. Macmon- 
nies have something that cannot be drawn 
from Academic sources. In them is wit- 
nessed that instinctive uplifting of the 
senses to a higher plane which is of the 
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essence of imagination, and is a personal 
possession. Thus they are able to create 
a new wonder, and to give beauty to old 
and even common things. It is a matter 
of inborn faculty, a matter of tempera- 
ment, of inspiration. 

Here in America the native impulse 
has been for many years obscured and 
diverted by the accretions of foreign ex- 
perience, by the influence of foreign 
schools. The temperament has been slow 
in casting off the mannerisms adopted 
from abroad, and has rarely spoken out. 
Men like George Inness, Winslow Homer, 
and John La Farge have been scarce. 
The inspiration has come only to a few. 
Yet there is something in the art of Mr. 
Dewing, for example, as in that of each of 
the two artists associated with him here, to 
convince us that the number of men in 
the American school who have a touch of 
the divine fire isincreasing. What is this 
something? It is most of all. I think, the 
power to charm without the aid of any 
adventitious appeals to either poetry or 
incident, without any reliance upon ec- 
centricity or even marked originality of 


subject. In this Mr. Dewing utters an 
important word in American art. He 
sums up the growing indifference of the 
school to subject considered purely as 
subject. He paints the portrait of a lad) 
standing with a volume in her hand, and 
calls it ‘‘Commedia.” More than this in 
the literature, so to speak, of his art it is 
rarely worth while to ask. But mark 
how pointedly, how distinctly, Mr. Dewing 
detaches himself from that sterile school 
of craftsmen who have sought to estab- 
lish in America the Parisian ideal of 
mere technical polish, irrespective of 
theme. The theme, it may be admitted, 
is slight in his work, but it is freighted 
with suggestion. Standing between art 
for the sake of art, and subject for the 
sake of subject, he reaches the only sound 
solution by cutting the Gordian knot. 
Choose your theme as you will, he says; 
an unimportant theme if you prefer. 
Keep your art. But make them both 
subjective. 

Suiting the action to the formula which 
I have ventured to devise for him, Mr. 
Dewing has produced the various en- 
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chanting pictures 
by which he is 
cnown. The ad- 
jective is used ad- 
visedly, and in 
spite of the com- 
ment just made 
on Mr. Dewing’s 
themes. They do 


not widen our 


experience in ro- 


distant 
spheres, but in 
the world near at 
hand to which 
they introduce us 
they have an 
enchantment, a 
witchery, that 
only a man with 
poetic feeling 
could revive. 
They impress us 
through their ex- 
traordinary fine- 
ness of workman- 
ship. Mr. Dewing 
is indefatigable in 
the tender, search- 
ing manipulation 
of his brush. Still 
more does he owe 
his fragile spell to 
the grace, the im- 
peccable elegance, 
of his effect. That is unique. It is felt 
in a figure like the ‘‘ Commedia,” an 
embodiment of feminine subtlety, poise, 
and charm. It is felt to a remarkable 
degvee in ‘‘ The Hermit-Thrush,” a paint- 
ing of the purest simplicity, and yet 
more difficult of interpretation than 
many a crowded canvas. The episode 
is briefly described. Over a hill that 
slopes down to the foreground a gi- 
gantic tree is leaning, and hidden in its 
foliage is the bird to whom two women 
listen, one of the two seated, the other 
standing in the deep lush grass, both 
clad, oddly, in evening costume. Silvery 
grays and greens, purples that hesitate 
between the depth of shadowed leaves 
and the pale transparency of the violet— 
these with soft tawny browns and creamy 
rose hues in the figures make up the col- 
oristic beauty of the whole. It is in a 
minor key as tocolor. But with the mu- 
sic of the thrush the picture fairly thrills. 
In this, it seems to me, we have one ideal 


mantic 


AMERICAN ART. 


THOMAS WILMER DEWING. 


of American art. The scene is not far- 
fetched. The motive is in the last degree 
simple—merely two women listening to 
the thrush. It sounds almost trivial when 
some of the great pictorial conceptions 
of the past are recalled; but Mr. Dewing 
does not forget that he is working in the 
present, and he shows the realists what 
can be done with the substance of mod- 
ern life, modern environment. Respond- 
ing to the infinite poetic glamour in his 
subject, seeing clearly the loveliness, the 
sweetness, of his scene, he has put such 
lyric rapture into the pigture he has made 
of it that he stands head and shoulders 
above many a professed poet. Introdu- 
cing no concrete emblems of imagination, 
he is nevertheless imaginative in very 
lofty measure. One extremely interest- 
ing proof of his inner grasp of his matter 
is the felicity with which he has bodied it 
forth, contriving within the limits of his 
canvas a beautiful unit of line, a perfect 
composition in the strict sense of that 
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term. It is not an Academic symmetry 
that he has achieved. It is the natural, 
unforced symmetry of a constructive im- 
agination. 

Spontaneous always, in spite of his pa- 
tient method of execution, Mr. Dewing is 
never without this admirable quality of 
balance, is never without pictorial recti- 
tude and finish, pictorial significance and 
charm. He does not need many figures 
for this, nor elaboration of design. Know- 
ing that pictorial effect is largely a dec- 
orative effect, largely an affair of contour, 
of proportion, of the relation of a figure to 
its surroundings, he invests with a sim- 
ilar beauty the single figure of a picture 
like the ‘‘Commedia,” or the group of 
a larger scheme, such as ‘“‘A Summer 
Evening,” in which three slender women 
stand motionless among the flowers, while 
the moon shines faintly over the trees. 
Often Mr. Dewing’s contributions to the 
exhibitions have been of the least preten- 
tious nature. His “ Girl in Yellow ” will 
be remembered as one of the best known 
and most successful of his feminine por- 
traits—a seated young lady, distinguished 
for the high-bred erectness of her head 
and the fascination of her gown. It is 
with just such a figure that he is at home, 
delicately reporting every little nwance 
in the profile, every little hint of distine- 
tion in the glance, and flinging into the 
whole work the imaginative implication 
upon which I have dwelt. He has defi- 
nite ideas. ‘‘ The Hermit-Thrush ” shows 
that; so does ‘‘ A Summer Evening”; so 
does the study of figures moving through 
the grass with butterfly-nets, which is 
owned by a collector in the West; so does 
‘‘The Prelude,” which was one of Mr. 
Dewing’s earliest and best productions; 
and. so does any one of a number of 
paintings which might be cited here. 
The picture of a lady at the piano, which 
will be remembered as forming part of an 
exhibition some time ago, contains with- 
in itself a really wide range of thought; 
it is a conception over which you pause 
with endless variations on its central 
suggestion. Yet it is pleasant to turn 
from these more or less elaborate produc- 
tions and find that on nothing like so 
substantial a basis, on such a figure as 
that of ‘‘ The Yellow Girl,” for instance, 
he has reared an equally brilliant suc- 
cess. To this eloquence, when dealing 
with the single figure, it is the more 
profitable to return, because it emphasizes 


Mr. Dewing’s first gift—his ability to 
achieve beauty just through the ima- 
ginative impulse which animates and 
guides his brush. It is that which con- 
stitutes power in the fine arts; it is that 
which promises, as has bten said. to leaven 
the work of the American school. One 
of Mr. Dewing’s decorations, made recent- 
ly to fit a given space arched in a wall, 
represents a little girl standing with two 
kittens folded in her arms. Nothing 
could be more tenuous than the idea here 
set forth, but nothing could be more rich 
in a frail, gentle charm than this artless 
design; and the effect in this instance, as 
always, is to be ascribed to the invocation 
of those elements of taste, sensitiveness, 
refinement, imagination in short, which 
Mr. Dewing shares with the first artists of 
his country. For his eminence suffers no 
diminution from the identification of its 
foundation with what is best in American 
art in general; the distinction of Mr. Dew- 
ing is not in any way lessened because he 
proclaims an ideal which will erelong be 
widely known in this country. On the 
contrary, he is most delightful because he 
is most illustrative; rare as he is, full as he 
is with a beauty for which no close paral- 
lel can be found in the work of his con- 
temporaries, he is yet of deepest interest 
because he is susceptible of emulation, be- 
cause his conception of art as an imagi- 
native interpretation of familiar themes 
falls closely into line with the natural 
trend of the school he dignifies and 
strengthens. It is impossible that any 
one could catch the personal touch in 
his work, repeat the loveliness of his wo- 
men, or bring back the glimmer and the 
poetic vagueness of the meadows in which 
they are so often set. But he proves that 
others can follow in his path by proving 
that his art is rooted not in idiosyncrasy, 
not in the superficial incidents of design, 
but deep in the truths of nature, deep in 
the beauty of a finely artistic spirit. The 
great value of his work lies in the great 
elevation of his point of view. 

It is the point of view that governs; it 
is the way in which the theme is appre- 
hended that counts, rather, I would al- 
most say, than the theme itself, or the 
mere technical fashion of handling it. 
In fact, to give the subject this relative 
position does not mean at all that one is 
to play into the hands of the crass real- 
ists, who might assert, as they have as- 
serted before, that if a man’s point of view 
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is safe he can paint anything, no matter 
how low, to the honor of art. That is 
special pleading and a quibble. There is 
a point beyond which it is unseemly to 
go, and this point is not to be determined 
by any formal classification of subjects; 
it is decided by every one’s natural sense 
of taste, reticence, imagination. Thus, if 
Mr. Dewing can make much of a child 
petting two kittens, and that fact is taken 
as relieving him of the obligation to por- 
tray expressly dramatic or poetic themes 
for which he has no predilection, he is not 
at the same time absolved from a superi- 
ority to what is base or trivial. Because 
imagination can enrich a simple motive 
is no reason why it should be put at the 
service of an unworthy one, and no reason 
why, I may add, the ambition to produce 
great compositions should languish. Mr. 
Dewing's high level does not invalidate 
our belief in a higher yet,on the whole. 
The great stimulus of his invigorating 
plane, as cannot be too often repeated, is 
that it is so fine in the absence of the more 
tangible characteristics of imaginative de- 
sign. 

Mr. Tryon serves to elucidate the point. 
He has not, any more than Mr. Dewing, 
sought to devise a complex, an esoteric 
work. He has preferred instead to do in 
landscape what Mr. Dewing has done in 
genre, to interpret nature with absolute 
simplicity, but with imagination, with sub- 
tlety refined to the furthest possible point. 
The point he has reached up to the pres- 
ent time is fruitful of no quality more 
striking than that which he shares with 
Mr. Dewing, his independence of pictu- 
resque invention cultivated for its own 
sake. The dramatic fire which so often 
bore George Inness on to a brilliant cli- 
max subsides or is altogether absent from 
Mr. Tryon’'s landscape. It is his belief 
that true art never enforces itself upon the 
beholder, but drifts as quietly as it does 
irresistibly into the mind. The theory 
would be inferred from his work, of which 
the principal characteristics are repose, 
suavity, moderation, and the gentle key 
of color synthetized to a tone as pure as 
it is transparent. The synthetic quality 
is perhaps the most remarkable in Mr. 
Tryon’s work, for it has nothing in com- 
mon with the excessive breadth of im- 
pressionism, and even differentiates itself 
by an extraordinary delicacy from the 
admirably solid naturalism which the 
Fontainebleau men introduced. He has 


masses in his pictures, as may be seen 
from the grouping of the trees in his 
**Dawn—Early Spring,” yet he emphasizes 
the dictum that art gives you a vision of 
facts instead of the facts themselves by 
lifting his masses out of the realm of dense 
ponderable things. He secures, I think, 
a veracity of vision, of feeling, as distin- 
guished from a veracity of direct contact. 
The same is true of any thorough land- 
scapist; it is true of many of Mr. Tryon’s 
countrymen; but his pictures are so con- 
summate in this particular that he stands 
almost alone. His technical merits have 
often elicited the admiration of his col- 
leagues. There is no more complete paint- 
er’s painter in America to-day. Yet with 
the same quick and profound sensitive- 
ness to what is finest in art that has been 
pointed out in Mr. Dewing, he leaves, less 
than most landscapists,a margin for de 
light in his brushing or workmanship, 
his modelling or his perspective. I do 
not mean that these things are unimpor 
tant in him. They are of account in the 
achievement of his aim. But the first 
consideration of that aim is to awaken 
the sense of nature's living loveliness, the 
sense of quivering grass and palpitating 
clouds, the sense of trees that feel the 
wind, although they do not bend beneath 
its weight. Executive adequacy is tacitly 
assumed when these impalpable truths are 
pursued, and it is with the impalpable 
that Mr. Tryon is almost exclusively con- 
cerned. This might easily be construed 
as a fault in him, for thinness lies that 
way; but, as a matter of fact, he escapes 
the charge of tenuity by remembering that 
the truths of nature are, after all, rooted 
in the solid earth as much as in the cir- 
cumambient air. He has therefore not 
only the flamelike tremulousness which 
shakes the grass in the foreground of his 
‘*Dawn,” he has also in that, and in all 
his pictures, the organic equilibrium and 
depth which speak of close observation, 
and a sense of the massy structure in 
field and wood. 

If this structural side of Mr. Tryon’s 
art is not aggressive, not conspicuous in 
its effect, it is because of his entire free- 
dom from Academic habits, his reliance 
upon instinctive rather than formulated 
rules of composition. The point is forci- 
bly illustrated by reference to Mr. Tryon’s 
most important work, a series of land- 
scapes and marines painted for certain 
spaces in the house of a collector in De- 


DWIGHT WILLIAM TRYON. 


troit, Mr. Freer. For the hall in this 
house Mr. Tryon executed seven pictures, 
the largest a canvas of some eleven feet 
in length, and all of them in the neigh- 
borhood of five feet high. I emphasize 
this question of scale because it bears 
upon the scheme in which the pictures 
are arranged. They were all conceived 
with a view to their final destination; 
they were all painted as panels in an ar- 
chitectural ensemble. Their proportion, 
in brief, was fixed by the plan and height 
of the hall. The occasion was here of- 
fered, if ever, for a decorative if not pure- 
ly formal series of designs. Mr. Tryon 
might have used an Academic plan in the 
work had he chosen. He elected, how- 
ever—and in the election lies the finest 
demonstration of his talent—to bring the 


unity of nature into the hall rather than 
to subdue his out-door inspiration to the 
hard and fast conditions of his space. He 
did not pile up his motives in designs that 
sought to harmonize themselves with the 
linear elements in the hall—a course that 
might easily have justified itself in the 
hands of a master of convention. He 
endeavored rather to preserve the intrin- 
sic symmetry of landscape—the symmetry 
that falls instantly into line with the 
poise of architectural things, irrespective 
of where the place may be. 

Before me is one of Elbridge Kingsley’s 
masterly wood -engravings, a reproduc- 
tion of the “Spring Morning” which 
figures in the Detroit series—a succession 
of pictures, by-the- way, devoted to the 
passage of the seasons. Reduced to the 
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broad simplicities of a monotone, all the 
structural character of this work stands 
forth, and how noble it is! It is a lyric 
moment that is celebrated in this dainty 
vision of faintly moving, scarcely breath- 
ing nature, with the soft whites of the 
apple blossoms rendered still more di- 
aphanous by the veiling haif-lights of the 
dawn, but there is something almost state- 
ly in the measured lines of the composi- 
tion. The few erect trees, half-way up 
the canvas, the inclined apple-trees in the 
middle distance, the thick groves and dark 
horizon of the straight-ridged hill beyond, 
everything in the scene is subtly, emo- 
tionally interpreted, yet everything is sub- 
ject to the keen selective eye of the artist, 
and you feel that he has hit upon the un- 
zesthetic secret of their pictorial relation- 
ship, that he has flung them into just 
that unified, almost isolated group which 
Nature herself intended. The details are 
welded into one spontaneous whole. The 
effect would not be so fine were it not due 
to a conscious fusion of varied material. 
It is because Mr. Tryon is an artist, be- 
cause he selects, arranges, refines, and 
finally forms his picture that he is ad- 
mirable. But it is an old saying that 
the greatest art is that which conceals 
art, and it is in the spirit of this adage 
that Mr. Tryon works. Impressed and 
satisfied by the strong integrity of his 
design, one comes back, nevertheless, to 
the more elusive qualities which engaged 
our attention at the outset. One ends, as 
one begins, by praising Mr.Tryon for a 
synthetic gift which becomes more and 
more as you analyze it a matter of feel- 
ing, of inspiration, and less and less a 
matter of craft. He must be granted, I 
repeat, the deliberate fashioning power of 
the artist; but when you seek the bloom 
of his art, the sap that nourishes it 
and the beauty that it sheds, this ques- 
tion of form sinks into its proper rela- 
tion, and the imaginative impetus of the 
painter comes to the front as the primal 
source of his power. This is reiterated 
because, as was stated in glancing at Mr. 
Dewing’s work, it is for the slow but sure 
establishment of the imaginative principle 
that he and Mr. Tryon are to be especially 
thanked. They prove the great cardinal 
fact that, given a perfect balance between 
spiritual and technical qualities in a man’s 
art, it is the higher of the two which goes 
swiftly to our consciousness and there re- 
freshes and delights. 


If I have dwelt at all upon Mr. Dey 
ing’s remarkable polish of workmanshiy 
upon Mr. Tryon’s intuitive sense of con 
struction, it has been because those things 
are of a certain high importance — how 
high would be realized speedily enoug! 
were they absent from the paintings of 
either artist. But just as the first and 
last impression of Mr. Dewing is of a 
finely fibred nature, revealing the name 
less beauty in things of familiar sight 
and sound, so Mr. Tryon must count for 
us as an intermediary between our half 
sealed perceptions and nature’s fathom 
less charm. I might talk of the just ar- 
rangement of planes in the ‘‘ Winter” 
which hung in the Academy about three 
years ago, and still exerts undiminished, 
if not enhanced, the spell which it then 
made known to sympathetic beholders. 
I might point out the compact lines 
achieved simultaneously with unfettered 
spontaneity in the water view which 
adorns these pages. The rightness of de- 
sign exemplified in the ‘‘ Dawn—Early 
Spring” has already been touched upon. 
But it is with a recognition of their loftier 
rightness that one must take leave of 
these pictures, and of all those which have 
come from Mr. Tryon’s brush. It is the 
bleakness, it is the melancholy, it is the 
iron-bound earth in his ‘‘ Winter” that 
we remember; it is the chill and the 
windy freshness of his New Bedford Har- 
bor study that the mind will not forget; 
it is the spring-time of his ‘‘ Dawn—Early 
Spring ” that haunts the imagination like 
a breath from the dewy scene it mirrors 
with such art. The art is quiescent as a 
mirror. It is the scene that you feel, 
thinking perhaps of Matthew Arnold's 
fine resolution to step aside and give the 
idea free play. That, I take it, is the 
resolution of Mr. Dewing and Mr. Tryon; 
to render all their faculties pliant, flexi- 
ble, by the exercise of imagination, and 
then, standing in the presence of Nature. 
to let her speak through them in such 
terms as their own rules of taste, of reti- 
cence, and proportion show to be deco- 
rous and essential. There they are men 
of one ideal. The differences between 
them, such as they are, are obviously 
foreordained by their different fields. 
The range of a figure-painter is naturally 
richer in episodes that imply movement, 
if they do not directly illustrate it, than 
the range of a landscapist. 

Mr. Dewing’s art, as a matter of course, 
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meets more frequently than Mr. Tryon’s 
with plastic opportunities. Mr. Macmon- 
nies rejoices in such opportunities all the 
time, and for this reason his work pre- 
sents, with exactly that sharpness of out- 
line that is most convincing, the stand- 
ard of excellence it is here desired to af- 
firm. Asa sculptor he provides the last 
type needed to give a visage and a con- 
crete form to the ideal pursued in com- 
pany with the subjects of this paper. Mr. 
Dewing represents the development of an 
art for which the carriage of the human 
form holds secrets of rhythmic beauty 
that he seeks to identify also with the in- 
visible magic of naturai or even more or 
less artificial surroundings. In Mr. Try- 
on you have a temperament susceptible 
to the protean spirit of the woods and 
fields—a meditative type. With Mr. 
Macmonnies there is an equally natural 
response to the uncapturable inner loveli- 
ness of life; but his medium fixes his at- 
tention inevitably upon the actuality of 
things, and by a fortunate gift he is, above 
all, sensitive to the finer side of that ma- 
terial province. Thus he gives reality to 
his conceptions without sinking into any 
of the side issues of realism. He delights 
in form without mistaking the substance 
for its enlivening spark. I say that he 
delights in it, because there always goes 
with his work, to my mind, an indescrib- 
able buoyancy and relish, a feeling of 
keen zest, that declares itself in many dif- 
ferent ways—in the elasticity of his fig- 
ures; in the easy, almost hervous flow 
of his contours; in the élan (I can find 
no better word) with which they stand in 
space. I would call his companions in 
this sketch thougltful to the point of be- 
ing contemplative; but the thoughtful- 
ness of Mr. Macmonnies provokes him to 
vivacity of temper, if not to specific vi- 
vacity of design. The statue of Nathan 
H{[ale, which figures so admirably in the 
City Hall Park, will suffice to point this 
observation. There is solemnity in the 
theme, and when the attitude of the pin- 
ioned soldier and patriot is considered, 
when you study the expression of deter- 
mination in his face, it is apparent that 
Mr. Macmonnies has matched the dignity 
of his occasion by the dignity of his art. 
But it is plain also that this statue is the 
work of a peculiarly nimble hand, that it 
has been modelled with animation, with 
a sure, decisive, even brisk touch; and a 
similar judgment is excited by every one 


of the statues produced by Mr. Macmon 
nies, with the possible exception of })js 
Stranahan monument for Brooklyn. That 
is a strikingly circumspect performance. 
and is, indeed, so massive in effect that it 
is hardly characteristic of Mr. Maemon- 
nies, whose mercurial spirit is nearly al 

ways in evidence. But the Stranahan is 
appropriately handled, nevertheless. The 
bald simplicity of the work is in accord 
with the venerable aspect of the subject. 

Mr. Macmonnies is usually simple, in 
the sense of reducing his material to its 
essential terms, but a natural outcome of 
his ardor, of his quick inventive faculty, 
is a light, decorative, picturesque effect; 
and as his works march past they fasci- 
nate again and again by a piquancy of 
design and outline, a crisp exhilarating 
vividness, which make him, as I have 
said, the most definite of exemplars, the 
most unmistakable embodiment of the in- 
fluence considered in these pages. He is 
imaginative in his work, very, but he has 
the strongest possible hold on his facts, a 
fairly strenuous appreciation of them, and 
in consequence he leaves you with a con- 
sciousness of fine clear chiselling, of ideas 
enunciated without the faintest slur. Evy- 
ery passage of modelling is searched out 
boldly, expressed completely; and yet so 
instinct with feeling is the style that it 
never suggests a sharpness of edge, a too 
highly polished surface. There is nothing 
staccato in the method. The Bacchante 
recently exhibited in New York confirms 
this conclusion. It is deft, compact, a lit- 
tle triumph of concision, yet it has all the 
expansive grace, all the intimations of 
endless movement, which belong to a dan- 
cing figure. The same subtle blending 
of impulse with accomplishment, of the 
figure with its springs of action, of vague 
suggestion with authoritative expression, 
will be found in the quaint and delight- 
ful Sir Harry Vane done for the Bos- 
ton Public Library, in the Diana arrest- 
ed in mid-career which Mr. Macmonnies 
has developed from one of his earliest 
studies of the nude, in the *‘ Pan of Ro- 
hallion,” and in the youth and bird made 
to fit a niche in the wall of a country 
house in the Berkshires. 

There is spontaneity in the art which 
these sculptures represent, and there is 
self-possession, a fastidious style; there is 
that mingling of vital energy with an 
almost epicurean love of form, a Corin- 
thian luxuriance of pictorial charm, which 
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would make you call Mr. Macmonnies a 
follower of the Renaissance, were he not 
in the last impulses of his character an 
eclectic American, and a very American 
eclectic at that. He demonstrated this 
with particular force in the immense foun- 
tain which rose above the terraces of 
the Court of Honor at the fair. He was 
invited to be classic in that—invited by 
the architectural background, with its 
repetition of antique motives—and he met 
the invitation half-way, grouping his 
many figures with as much formal sym- 
metry as possible, and endowing each one 
with a certain simplicity of dress and 
character in keeping with the Greek at- 
mosphere of the buildings. But what 
made the fountain interesting and fine 
was not the classic tone faintly communi- 


sated to it by the 
cessities of the sit 
tion; it was the eo 
posite quality I ha 
just described, the ; 
pression of a movin 
romantic conceptio 
full of bustle, indicativ. 
of pageantry, imagina 
tion,in thoroughly clear 
form. All through this 
brave and impetuous 
company of rowers an 
attendants, with Colum 
bia enthroned above 
them, and an air as of 
jubilation and of flying 
banners cheering them 
on in their progress, 
there ran a thrill of 
self-directed, triumph- 
ant energy, which re 
flected itself in a perfect 
articulation of the plas 
tic design. There was 
no surplusage; there 
was no confusion. The 
gift of expression, the 
gift for what is con- 
crete, which has been 
indicated in his single 
figures, did not desert 
Mr. Macmonnies when 
he came to the prepara- 
tion of a crowded spec- 
tacle. Alive to the sig 
nificance of his group 
as a whole, he was also 
aware of what each con 
stituent demanded, and 
the result was a spirited, well-built design, 
which stood out brilliantly as though 
bathed in electric light. 

It is not intended to emphasize unduly 
the purely plastic relations of the art of 
Mr. Macmonnies. He is more than an 
enamoured observer of surface loveliness. 
His value to us lies largely in his pene- 
tration beneath that surface. He under- 
stands character and unfolds it well, as 
his statues of Hale and Mr. Stranahan 
would alone prove. No, it is not merely 
as an exquisite modeller that he excels. 
Yet as such he has a special interest; for 
it is the distinction of his modelling, I 
believe, to find its source in the imagi- 
native apprehension of beauty which he 
shares with Mr. Tryon and Mr. Dewing, 
not merely in technical accomplishment. 


I 


SOME IMAGINATIVE TYPES IN 


It needs an eye to perceive as well asa 
hand to record the fugitive modulations 
of the human form, an eye to intercept 
their immaterial and poetic grace, and 
that for which Mr. Macmonnies is re- 
markable is his singularity of vision. It 
has reached the basis of Sir Harry Vane’s 
high-bred personality, courtly, though 
chastened by his Puritanical associations 
and beliefs; it has rested worthily on the 
noble figure of Hale; and in the Bac- 
chante, the Pan, the boy of the niche, 
and his other works of 
ideal or allegorical im- 
port, it seems to me that 
Mr. Macmonnies has 
gone to the heart of the 
matter with notable di- 
rectness and feeling. It 
is worth remarking that 
he has proved uncom- 
monly plausible in work 
that with few exceptions 
has been denied a foun- 
dation in actually pres- 
ent individuality. The 
Vane and the Hale are 
portraits at very long 
range, yet they exert a 
curious authority,and so 


closely do they rival the 
statue of Mr. Stranahan 
in vitality and personal 
weight that it is hard not 
to credit them with equal 
authenticity as to fea- 


ture. They warrant the 
liveliest expectations of 
those military groups 
which Mr. Macmonnies 
is now modelling for a 
great soldiers’ monu- 
ment in Indianapolis. 
Intrusted with a thenie 
of this description, he is 
certain to make a great 
advance in the career 
which has already been 
marked by the produc- 
tion of such mature and 
beautiful work. He has 
the technical mastery; 
and he has not only im- 
agination, but the ideal 
that makes that gift 
worth while. 

Iam aware of the here- 
sy which may be suspect- 
ed in any declaration of 


AMERICAN ART. 

this last qualification as the most potential 
ofall; one must always be on guard against 
accusations of exalting extra-artistic qual- 
ities—as some would call them—above 
the other qualities which some would re- 
gard as alone artistic. But I maintain, 
nevertheless, that neither Mr. Dewing nor 
Mr. Macmonnies nor Mr. Tryon would be 
of any importance whatever without the 
high purpose they all so steadily serve; 
neither their originality nor their skill 
nor their affluence of mere sensuous ex- 
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citement would be worth anything at all 
were their tastes unrefined or their aim 
fixed upon the satisfaction of any but the 
purest instincts. Beauty, pure beauty— 
it is that which brings their imaginative 
powers into play; the realities of life, 
purged by artistic aspiration in the full- 
est sense of the term—these are the facts 
which they raise to a higher and sweeter 


reality. It is their fundamental health- 
fulness which brings their differing works 
together in this place to illustrate the 
growth in American art of a principle 
which is to give that art a more than 
local stamp. For with ideality, with pu 
rity of spirit, if the testimony of historic 
schools has any value, you get the uni- 
versal stamp. Every school has its lead 
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er, there is a new goddess in every shrine, 
and every artist seeks his own ideal, yet 
of this much we can be sure, that the 
only ideal that is ultimately worth the 
serving, the only leader who goes on 


ANNIE TOUSEY 
BY MARGARET 


NCE when I was a little girl visiting 

my grandfather, his barn on the 
hill-side caught fire, and I was the first 
one who thought of the danger to my 
grandfather’s beloved carriage. I can 
see it now, hideous, lumbering old vehi- 
cle that it was. I rushed to the barn, 
tore open the great doors, grasped the 
shafts of the carriage, and started down 
the hill. For the first ten feet I ran the 
carriage; from there to the bottom of the 
hill the carriage ran me. I have never 
forgotten the sensation when my grand- 
father died and the farm fell to Penne- 
niah and me. The carriage episode re- 
peated itself. For some weeks we ran 


the farm; from then the farm ran us, un- 
til the bottom of the hill and ruin stared 
us in the face. 

It was all Uncle Elijah’s fault; at least 


Penneniah and I so felt it to be. He 
knew, and we knew, and all the neigh- 
borhood knew, that grandfather had not 
intended leaving us the farm and no 
money with which to keep it in order. 
During the last weeks of his illness a 
stock company that every one had be- 
lieved in failed suddenly. When the 
will was read our portion proved to be 
the old home farm and a number of val- 
ueless stocks in the ruined company. Ev- 
erything else went to Uncle Elijah, who 
already owned a large farm, which grand- 
father had given him on his marriage 
years before. All the neighborhood 
thought Uncle Elijah would make up the 
value of the useless stocks to his dead 
brother's children. Penneniah thought 
he would, and Joseph, Uncle Elijah’s step- 
son, was sure of it. I said nothing, for I 
was sure of the contrary, and I was right. 
The only move Uncle Elijah made in the 
matter was to send us a written offer of 
ten thousand dollars for the farm. Pen 
sat looking at the letter in dismay. As 
the elder sister by fifteen years, she opened 
our joint letters. 

‘Annie Tousey,” she said—she always 
gave me the benefit of my full name— 
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unfaltering to the end, the only goddess 
whose feet are not of clay, is she to 
whom you can say, in Elia’s perfect 
words, *‘I never knew a whiter soul 
than thine.” 
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** Annie Tousey, Uncle Elijah must know 
that the farm is worth fifteen thousand 
if it is worth a penny.” 

I was feeling very guilty. 

‘**Penny,” I said, ‘* I must confess some- 
thing to you. I have done a stupid thing. 
I should have known better. The day 
that the will was read Uncle Elijah asked 
me if we should sell the farm, and I said, 
‘knowing how grandfather loved it, I 
should feel it dishonest to sell to any one 
outside of the family.’ Now, you see, 
Uncle Elijah is the only living relation 
we have. There is no one to bid against 
him that we would accept, and he knows 
it. Penny, I was very stupid, and I beg 
your pardon for it.” 

‘“You needn't feel so badly,” said my 
sister, ‘‘ for he asked me the same ques- 
tion and got the same answer. But even 
if he did buy the farm, he has no one to 
leave it to but Joseph, and that would be 
leaving it out of the family, unless, Annie 
Tousey—-” 

‘*He’s not going to buy it at ten thou- 
sand dollars,” I interrupted. ‘‘ We will 
write to him that we hold the farm at 
fifteen thousand, and see what he does 
then.” 

But we did not see; for Uncle Elijah 
did nothing, not even replying to our let- 
ter. Yet we knew he received it, for Jo- 
seph told us so. Penneniah and [ talked 
the situation over, aud finally, in the face 
of advice from all the neighborhood, de- 
cided to try making the farm support us, 
with itself aided by asmall yearly income 
which our father had left us. The result. 
was as I have narrated. We and the farm 
ran steadily down hill. It was long be- 
fore Penneniah and I would fully ae- 
knowledge to each other that our experi- 
ment was a failure, and I don’t know 
how long this reserve would have held if 
it had not been rudely broken. 

Open speech between us came about in 
this way: We were preparing to go into 
town and make some purchases for the 
farm (we purchased for nothing else by 
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that time), when Penneniah came, into 
my room half dressed, with one shoe on 
her foot and one in her hand. She said, 

‘Annie Tousey, look at this slit in my 
shoe.” 

“Ts it on the outside or the inside?” I 
asked. ‘‘If it is on the outside, wear 
your left boot on your right foot, and vice 
versa. I managed my last pair in that 
way. 

a thought of that, but they are not 
reversible.” 

“Then wear them as they are, and 
when we get into town we will buy a new 
pair, ” I said, desperately. 

‘I'd like to know where the money’s 
to come from, Annie Tousey. We must 
buy chicken feed to-day. The hens have 
almost stopped laying. I won’t buy a 
pair of shoes until they begin again.” 

Penneniah’s facts were undeniable. I 
examined the shoe carefully. ‘‘ Penny,” 
I said, ‘‘ snip off those ravellings sticking 
out of the slit, and black the white lin- 
ing. Then, if you wear a black stocking, 
perhaps the hole won't show.” 

Penny listened, and followed my sug- 
gestions. By the aid of several like ma- 
neeuvres we really looked so nice that 
after our business in town was completed 
I proposed a visit to the neighborhood of 
fashion, where lived a connection of ours 
known to Penneniah and myself as the 
‘Favored of Fortune.” 

‘“We had better go now, Pen,” I said; 
‘‘we may never have another chance. 
Dear knows what we may look like the 
next time we come to town!” 

Pen dislikes remarks of that kind. She 
prefers to ignore ignoble particulars, even 
in the bosom of the family; but she saw 
the foree of my argument, and assented. 
Just opposite the home of the Favored of 
Fortune lies a little park. As we crossed 
its stone pavement | heard an exclama- 
tion of horror from Pen. I turned to 
see her extended finger pointing to the 
ground, 

“That,” she said, in a tragic whisper— 
‘that is toe.” 

I looked. There it was, undeniably. 
It had punched a way through the black 
stocking, and was poking out from her 
black shoe like a little white terrapin 
head. Its expression was so funny that 
I sat down on a bench and laughed until 
the tears rained down my face. A sense 
of the ridiculous is the little hobby-horse 
that has carried me safely over many a 
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muddy road, but Penneniah will rarely 
mount him behind me. 

‘“‘Annie Tousey,” she said, severely, 
“it is not your toe, or you wouldn't 
laugh.” 

I disagreed with her, but it was not the 
time to say so. 

‘*Pen,”’ I said, ‘ you will have to ask 
the Favored of Fortune to lend you a pair 
of shoes.” 

**T will walk home barefoot first,” re- 
turned Pen. 

And I knew she would; she’s just that 
proud. 

‘**Pen,” I said, ‘‘ what makes you so 
proud? I believe the marrow in your 
bones would stand up alone. If you won't 
ask help you wi!! have to sit down on 
this bench and turn your stocking wrong 
side out. That will throw the hole on the 
other side.” 

‘““And have the police speak to me! 
Annie Tousey, have you lost your mind?” 

‘*He won't see you. I will hold my 
skirts before you. You'll have to choose 
between him and the Favored of Fortune, 
Pen.” 

She chose the former. 

‘*“Do you know where I am going 
now?” she said, when the performance 
was safely over. ‘‘I am going straight 
out into the country and offer the farm 
to Uncle Elijah for thirteen thousand dol- 
lars.” 

‘* Agreed,” I answered, and we went 
forthwith. Daniel, our black factotum, 
was waiting for us with our carriage 
(that same that ran me). Daniel was a 
legacy from our grandfather along with 
the farm. Penneniah reposed an absolute 
confidence in him and his experience. 
Mine had received some shocks. 

‘* To Uncle Elijah’s, Daniel,” said Pen- 
neniah, with unnecessary decision, as we 
entered the carriage. When we reached 
our uncle’s home, Joseph came out of the 
house to receive us. His mother had died 
years before, not long after her marriage 
to our Uncle Elijah, and Joseph lived 
alone with his step-father. Uncle Elijah 
had not much patience with Joseph, who 
openly believed in theoretical farming, 
and wore gloves. 

Uncle Elijah’s creed was that a man 
should advertise his profession by trade- 
marks upon his person. 

** When I buy a horse,” he would say, 
**T look at his teeth; with a farmer, I 
look at his hands.” 
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Joseph’s white hands were as thorns 
in his step-father’s side. 

‘*Father is on the back porch,” said 
Joseph. ‘‘He’s buying eggs of a man. 
Did you ever see father buy eggs? You’d 
better take a lesson. It’s a kind of retro- 
active thing. The man sells the eggs, and 
father sells the man.” 

We found Uncle Elijah on the back 
porch with a basket of eggs before him. 
A wooden ring was in his hand. Any 
egg which would go through the ring he 
rejected; only the eggs which stuck came 
up to his standard for buying. Uncle 
Elijah nodded to us, and went on with 
his purchasing. 

‘*Penneniah,” I whispered in her ear, 
‘‘ask him twelve thousand five hundred 
for the farm, not thirteen thousand.” 

‘* Annie Tousey,” Penneniah replied, in 
the same tone, ‘‘ you said on the way out 
that you wouldn’t come down a single 
penny.” 

“‘T hadn’t seen that ring then,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘ Pen, I really think you'd bet- 
ter say twelve thousand.” 

‘* Very well,” she answered; and when 
Uncle Elijah was ready to give us his at- 
tention, that was the offer Pen made him. 
Uncle Elijah had one habit of awful fas- 
cination to me. Whenever he talked on 
business matters he remodelled his fea- 
tures with his fingers, one after the other, 
in a kind of innocent pensive way, not to 
his personal advantage. 

He remodelled his nose and lips on this 
oceasion, but not his heart. He would 
only repeat his offer of ten thousand, 
which Pen refused as absolutely. 

The interview was short, and conduct- 
ed on my sister's side with some asperity, 
which Uncle Elijah met with forbearance 
as aggravating as it was unyielding. On 
these terms we parted. 

‘‘Penny,” I said, when we reached 
home, ‘‘ what on earth are we todo? Of 
course we can’t sell the farm outside of 
the family, as Uncle Elijah knows too 
well, but how are we to keep, not rings, 
but gloves on our fingers and shoes on 
our toe—” 

‘*T wish you would not refer to that 
again, Annie Tousey,” said Pen, with dig- 
nity. 

‘* Very well,” I answered, ‘‘I won’t; but 
we must have some ready money or starve 
oursel ves—and the live-stock too, which is 
worse. Suppose we reduce the live-stock, 
Penneniah? We might sell off half of 


what we have and feed the rest on the 
proceeds. We'll see what Joseph thinks 
of it.” 

Joseph happened in the next day, anq 
not only thought well of it, but offered to 
be auctioneer for us, so Pen and I decided 
to have a sale. 

‘*There’s a good deal to sell, you see.” 
said Pen. ‘‘ Wedon’t want all these farm 
ing iniplements; we have about forty 
head of cattle, plenty of ducks and chick 
ens, and, above all, the Berkshire pig, 
with her nine young ones.” 

Now this pig and her young ones were 
the pride of Pen’s heart. I believe she 
prized their pedigree more than her own 
Theirs certainly was the longer, but it 
came more trippingly from her tongue 
As the day of sale drew near, Pen visited 
the sty daily, lavishing every attention on 
the inmates. She expected to realize more 
from them than from anything else. 
Alas! it was not to be. 

One morning my sister rushed into the 
house with the announcement that there 
were but six little Berkshires in the sty. 

‘*In my opinion,” said Penneniah, ‘‘ the 
fox has taken them. It might be possi 
ble.” 

‘* Are you sure it was not a mink?” | 
asked, satirically. 

Earlier in the year Pen, assisted by 
Daniel, had arrived at the conclusion that 
it was a mink which nightly entered the 
chicken-house to steal the chickens bodi- 
ly. She persisted in this belief in Daniel 
and the mink, even when faced by an old 
almanac found in the garret which de 
fined a mink as ‘‘a small animal of the 
weasel species, that sucks the blood of its 
victim and leaves the carcass.” No car- 
casses were left in our hen-house. 

But the present fact to face now was 
that by some agent the little pigs were 
gone also, and the next day three of their 
brethren followed them. Pen and I stood 
by the sty looking sadiy at the three re 
maining relics. 

‘*T am sure it is a fox,” said Pen. 

‘*How can you be so foolish?’ I re 
plied. ‘‘If it isa fox itis a two-legged one 
named Daniel. The little pigs have gone 
the way of the chickens. Do you really 
suppose, Pen, that the old pig would let a 
fox walk off with her young ones? She 
has teeth too, hasn’t she?” 

Alas! she had. Pen, poking about in 
the straw with the point of her parasol, 
found an unexpected answer to my ques 
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tion. The murder was out. Daniel was 
vindicated, but the cherished Berkshire 
was acannibal. Under the straw lay the 
half-eaten scraps of her children. Pen 
was made ill by this discovery, and not 
only from a moral point of view. 

“She ain’ no mo’ use as a breeder, 
Miss Pen,” said Daniel. ‘‘ After they 
wonst tas’es peeg, they’s a-goin’ teat 
‘em ev'ry time.” 

I remembered having heard something 
of the same sort told by missionaries, and 
began to say so, when Pen begged me to 
stop. 

“T suppose it’s only one of Daniel’s 
lies,” I said, encouragingly. ‘‘ You re- 
member the mink—” 

“Tt might be possible,” Pen interrupt- 
ed: and when Joseph came to talk over 
the inventory he said it was not only 
possible, but certain. 

“Then it would be dishonest not to 
mention the fact at the sale,” said Pen, 
sadly. 

‘‘No farmer would buy her if you did,” 
said Joseph. 

‘‘Tt must be mentioned,” replied Pen, 
with the air of a Roman father. 

I followed Joseph into the hall when 
he left. ‘‘ Look here,” I said; ‘‘‘ about 
that pig. So you mention the fact of the 
eating, it won’t matter how you express 
it, suppose. If you say that part of the 
litter were killed in the last snap, would 
that do?” 

Joseph looked at me, and I looked at 
Joseph. The corners of his mouth ap- 
proached his ears. ‘‘ Yes, Annie,” he 
said, ‘‘that will do somebody,” and we 
parted with a mutual understanding. 
Pen is honest always. Iam as honest as 
the times permit. 

The morning of the sale came at last, 
and was like anightmare. The live-stock 
would not be collected; and when they 
finally were, they would not stay where 
we put them. First the chickens got 
out. Those for sale had been locked in 
the hen-house the night before. In the 
morning Pen gave the key to Daniel’s 
boy, with repeated instructions to ‘‘ feed 
the chickens in the hen-house.” Half an 
hour later Pen opened the trap-door of 
the hen-house and peeped in curiously. 

‘Hen, hen, hen,” she called. Pen 
would never say ‘Chicky, chick.” She 
thought it vulgar. But it made little dif- 
ference, for there was not a chicken pres- 
ent in the hen-house. 
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‘***Deed, Miss Penneniah, you done tol’ 
me ter feed de chickens what ware in 
de hen-house,an’ I let um out an’ fed um,” 
said Daniel’s own son. ‘‘I ’ain’ done no- 
thin’ but what you said.” 

Pen admitted that ‘‘it might be possi- 
ble,” and for the rest of the morning the 
little darky had the delightful and pre- 
viously forbidden occupation of chasing 
chickens. 

For the ducks, every one supposed the 
other had locked them up the night be- 
fore. ‘‘I seen um dis mornin’,” said 
Daniel's son. ‘‘A-headin’ up de stream 
dey was. Dey’s got a feedin’-groun’ ’way 
up de country yander. ‘Tain’ no kin’ of 
use lookin’ fur um.” 

To crown these discoveries came an- 
other. An Alderney calf, aged twenty- 
four hours, was missing, and the mother 
was lowing wildly in the stable. 

‘* Hit sartinly was shet up las’ night 
wid de res’,” asserted Daniel; ‘‘jes as 
shore as you live, ladies, de bull eat it.” 

‘IT never heard of such a thing,” re- 
plied Pen, tentatively; ‘‘did you, Annie 
Tousey ?” 

Daniel took serious umbrage at my 
reply. 

** Excuse me, miss. I don’ like to con- 
tradic’ you, madam, but indeed, miss, I 
hev known bulls what eat calfs.”’ 

‘*Tt might be possible,” said Pen, and 
Daniel looked at me reproachfully, sup- 
ported by her faith; ‘‘and if he has,” Pen 
went on, ‘‘he will be as useless as the 
Berkshire, I suppose.” 

‘** Daniel,” I said, ‘‘if you are too lazy 
to hunt the calf yourself, let that pocr 
cow out of the stable, and she'll find it 
fast enough. It was no more locked up 
last night than the ducks were.” 

Daniel departed, swelling with injury. 

‘* Pen,” I said, ‘‘ how ean you be such 
a fool? I wouldn't trust Daniel tied with 
a string. Who ever heard of a bull eat- 
ing a calf?” 

‘*Annie Tousey, you know nothing 
about it. If a pig eats her young, it 
might be possible to a bull. You hurt 
Daniel's feelings just now.” 

A little later Daniel appeared in the 
doorway. He was rolling a bit of straw 
about in his lips sheepishly. He gener- 
ally carried a sample of the crop in sea- 
son in his mouth. 

‘* De calf done foun’, Miss Penneniah,” 
he said; ‘‘ hit’s ma went right to it. Hit 
ware out in de parsture, jes as snug under 
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de bushes where she done hid it las’ night, 
How come I ter furgit it is ‘eos I bin 
combin’ my hade at nights here lately. 
They say ef you combs yer hade at nights, 
you fergits. That’s what’s got to me.” 

** Well,” I said, ‘‘ you were very care- 
less, Daniel, but I am thankful the calf is 
found and safe.” 

‘**Tain’t safe,” said Daniel, solemnly. 
‘* Hit’s done foun’ dade.” 

With all my dismay, this was too much. 
The sublimity of our misfortunes rose to 
the ridiculous, and I laughed until Pen 
became really angry. 

I will not dwell longer on the confu- 
sions of that morning. Despite the ill 
luck which seemed to pursue us, we had 
everything fairly in order when Joseph 
arrived, and passing all over into his 
hands, Pen and I retired to the house, 
where we awaited results impatiently. 

When the sale was over, and most of 
the people gone, Joseph came in to tell 
us that he really thought he had done 
rather well for us. ‘* All the farming im- 
plements you wanted to sell are gone,” 
he said; ‘‘ but, best of all, the greater part 
of the live-stock has been bought in by 
one man, named Smith.” 

Pen bounded from her chair. 

‘‘Frank Smith!” she cried. ‘‘ Did he 
pay cash? If not, he mustn’t have one 
of them.” 

Joseph said the man gave his note, 
and added that he thought ‘‘ a bird in the 
hand was worth two in the bush.” 

‘*In the case of Smith his note repre- 
sents the bush birds,” I replied. ‘‘ Joseph, 
you can’t mean to say you didn’t know 
that Smith has no credit in the county! 
Well, I see why you irritate your poor 
father.” 

I really had reason to feel troubled; 
for, with Smith refused as a purchaser, 
when the ducks came back at nightfall 
there was almost as much live-stock 
eackling and quacking and lowing about 
us as there had been before the sale. 

That night Pen and I sat again looking 
at each other despairingly. 

‘*Pen,”’ I said at last, ‘‘ this is a crisis. 
We have been working the farm together; 
now I suggest that you take what small 
proceeds there are from the sale, wear my 
shoes into town to-morrow ” (she had been 
wearing rubbers over hers to hide the 
hole), ‘‘ buy yourself a pair of shoes, and 
the things we must have to live, while I 
stay here trying to think out a plan.” 


Pen consented, and went into town the 
next day. All that morning I sat think. 
ing, and all that afternoon I still thought. 
seeing before me more and more plain]|y 
but one hateful conclusion-—to sell the 
farm to Uncle Elijah for two-thirds of jis 
value; yet by the time Pen came home 
the problem was solved otherwise. 

** Well, Annie Tousey,” she said, ‘‘ has 
any thought come to you?” 

‘* Yes,” Lreplied. ‘‘ It didn’t come un 
til late in the afternoon, Penny, when | 
was sitting alone on the front porch; then 
it opened the gate and walked up the path, 
with a bucket of paint in each hand 
Now, Penneniah, before I tell you any 
thing I want to make a bargain with you, 
You know we decided that working to 
gether we had made a failure. I want 
you to promise me that you will not in 
terfere with any of my decisions about 
the farm for a month. Then if I have 
not succeeded I will turn the farm over 
to you, and you can do what you like for 
a month. If we both fail we will hand 
it over to Uncle Elijah for his ten thou- 
sand dollars. Will you agree?’ 

‘*Yes,” said my sister; ‘‘ that seems 
fear.” 

‘*No interference for a month, mind, 
no matter what Ido. Do you promise 
that?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Pen, and I knew slie 
would keep her word—that’s Penneniah. 
Then I said: 

‘**T will tell you what I have done. By 
noon to-morrow the roof of this house 
will be crying out in large letters, white 
upon a red ground, ‘Use Camphorated 
Compound Cramp Cure.’ As we are on 
a hill and near the railroad, hundreds of 
people will have read it before nightfall, 
and we shall have one hundred dollars in 
our pockets.” 

Penny dropped into the nearest chair 
She did not speak; but it would have been 
a waste of breath—her face was enough. 

‘*T am glad you remember your prom- 
ise,” I said, quickly. ‘‘I was afraid fora 
moment that you were going to forget it. 
The man came up the path to say that if 
I would let him paint his advertisement 
on the roof of the barn he would pay me 
twenty-five dollars. I told him no—of 
course not. He was going away, when a 
thought struck me, and I called him back. 

‘** What would you pay me,’ I said, *if 
I let you paint it on the roof of the 
house? He looked from one roof to tle 
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other, and said, as they were of about 
equal size, he would pay the same. ‘No 
vou won't,’ I told him. ‘You know 
you never advertised on the roof of a 
handsome stone house before. You will 
pay me three times as much as for the 
barn, or none at all.’ I wished I had 
asked him more; for he grabbed at it, 
and the bargain is closed — twenty-five 
dollars for the barn and seventy-five for 
the house —one hundred dollars in all, 
where we had nothing.” 

Penneniah burst into tears. ‘‘As I 

promised, of course I can say nothing,” 
she sobbed, ‘‘ but I shall never forgive 
vou, Annie Tousey—never.” 
’ “T am very sorry you feel so badly 
about it,” Isaid. ‘‘ It seems to me best— 
conscientiously best, Pen. But, you know, 
I am to have but thirty days as my share 
of the management, and so I only rented 
the roofs for that term. Then you can 
have them painted over if you desire.” 

‘The first day,” sobbed Pen—‘‘ the very 
first day of my term.” 

‘‘Tt may be possible to paint them over 
before then,” I said. ‘‘Something may 
happen.” 

But as Pen would not be comforted, 
and as I was not moved sufficiently to 
withdraw from my decision, our relations 
became a little strained. In fact, I had 
to stand quite alone in the matter. The 
next day, when the white letters glared 
out on the red roof, and all the neighbors 
checked their teams at the gate to stare 
and laugh, Pen shut every window-blind, 
and would not cross the door-sill. 

‘‘T said I would not interfere, and I will 
not,” she said, ‘‘ but I feel exactly as if 
a demon were sitting on the roof.” 

Even Joseph saw fit to remonstrate 
with me on the subject. 

‘“Annie,” he said, ‘‘ upon my word, I 
don’t wonder Pen feels badly. I can’t 
think what you’re doing this for. It’s 
not worth it.” 

** Joseph,” I replied, ‘‘I advise you to 
go home and pull your thinkers up by 
the roots and plant them again. That’s 
what I did the day Penny went into 
town. They got a new start that way. 
What does Uncle Elijah say?” 

‘‘He’s pretty angry, Annie. And, to 
tell the truth, I don’t blame him for it— 
or Penneniah either.” 

This was the first day. The second day 
Joseph came again to tell me that his 
step-father had been to see his lawyer. 
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‘*He came home more outraged than 
ever,” Joseph said, gravely. Then he be- 
gan to laugh. ‘‘ By-the-way, Annie, last 
night, after 1 went home, I did what you 
told me to. I pulled up my thinkers by 
the roots and planted them again. They 
are growing very fast now.” 

‘“What did you say?” asked Penny, 
wiping her eyes. She had been wiping 
one eye or the other ever since the 
‘**Compound Cure” had brooded over our 
roof. 

‘‘Nothing important,” Joseph answer- 
ed. ‘‘All the neighbors called on father 
to-day, Annie—casually, you know, just to 
pass the weather. You girls and the roof 
were mentioned by each one incidental- 
ly.” He began to laugh again. 

‘** Joseph,” I said, sharply, ‘‘ you had 
better not aggravate your father by com- 
ing to see us just now.” 

Joseph shook his head solemnly. ‘‘ He'll 
be here himself before long. You see if 
he isn’t. You had better be mixing your 
war-paint and collecting your feathers, 
Annie.” 

With this warning he left me. 

‘**T can’t think what ailed Joseph,” said 
Pen, when he had gone. ‘‘ He is usually 
so considerate and sympathetic. He must 
have seen I was in trouble to-day, yet he 
kept bursting out laughing in the oddest 
way at nothing at all. It was not like 
Joseph. Do you think Uncle Elijah is 
really coming here, Annie Tousey?” 

On the third day of the reign of the 
‘““Compound Cure” on our roof Pen’s 
question was answered by Uncle Elijah 
himself. Joseph was the first to see him, 
from the window, coming up the path to 
the house door. 

‘* Annie,” said Joseph, ‘‘ are you ready? 
He’s here.” 

Both Penneniah and I knew whom he 
meant. Penny was sewing, and as she 
dropped her work and her hands togeth- 
er on the table by which she was sitting, 
her thimble positively rattled with ap- 
prehension. 

** Joseph.” I said, ‘‘ I don’t want Uncle 
Elijah to find you here. You have just 
time to slip out of the back door.” 

Joseph ghook his head emphatically. 
‘*When I have been hanging about here 
for three days to see this! No, indeed, 
Annie; you can’t make me go.”’ 

‘‘Stay, Joseph,” pleaded Pen; ‘‘ I should 
feel safer. Annie, let him hide in the 
closet. Do, Joseph.” 
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‘*T will if I may have the door on a 
crack,” said Joseph. And to this I had 
to consent, for Uncle Elijah was already 
knocking at the front door. I went to 
let him in myself, and when I brought 
him back to our sitting-room with me 
only Pen was to be seen, sewing at the 
table with stitches which had all to be 
picked out afterwards; but the closet door 
was ajar. 

‘*Penneniah,” said Uncle Elijah, delib- 
erately, as he entered—he had ignored 
me, save for a brief greeting in the hall— 
‘*Penneniah,” he repeated, standing ac- 
cusingly before her, ‘‘I have come to 
speak to you regarding the indecent way 
you are treating the home of your grand- 
father and your own father. Both would 
turn in their graves—-” 

‘**No, Uncle Elijah,” I interrupted-—-Pen 
was already dissolved in tears—‘‘ Penny 
didn’t do it; I did.” 

Uncle Elijah turned tome. ‘‘ You, An- 
nie Tousey?” 

‘* Yes,” I replied. ‘Penny is the old- 
est, of course, but you know how we keep 
our word when we once give it, and she 
has promised me that I shall run the 
farm, and that she will not interfere with 
anything I choose to do.” 

‘*Only for thirty—’’ Pen began to sob. 

‘*Penny,”’ I cried, “ hold your tongue! 
You agreed not to say one word. Now 
keep your promise.” 

And my sister bowed her face into the 
white work she had been sewing. 

‘** Uncle Elijah,” I said,“ if you’ve any- 
thing to say, please say it to me. I am 
in charge. Won't you take a chair?” 

Uncle Elijah looked from the seat I 
offered to me, and then back again to the 
chair, which he finally sank into. I sat 
opposite him, and we looked silently at 
each other, until he had to begin. 

‘Annie Tousey,” he said, ‘‘ when you 
first told me that you would not sell the 
farm out of the family, I supposed you 
had some feeling for the old place.” 

‘*So I had, Uncle Elijah,” I answered, 
‘‘and so I have. That’s why I rented 
the roof out to the ‘Compound Cure’ 
rather than sell it.” 

My uncle put his hand in,his pocket 
and drew out his check-book. 

‘*Now, Annie,” he said, ‘‘ it’s not worth 
while for me to tell you that this is a 
great personal inconvenience to me, nor 
to enter into a talk on values. You have 
one mind as to the price of this farm, I 


another. I have offered you ten thov- 
sand dollars down for the property; you 
have offered it to me for twelve thousand. 
I came over this afternoon prepared to 
make a compromise. Get me pen and 
ink. I will write you out a check fo, 
eleven thousand, which will split the dif 
ference.” 

He laid his check-book on the table and 
opened it. 

‘** Uncle Elijah,” I said, without moving. 
**T am very sorry you feel it so about tlie 
‘Compound Cure.’ I had tried every 
thing else to make the farm pay before | 
came to that. And I am sorry, too, that | 
must refuse your eleven thousand do] 
lars; but I am in charge of affairs, and | 
wouldn’t feel it just to Penneniah.” 

Penny took her head out of her work 
to open her mouth, but I frowned it shut 
again. 

“*T must absolutely refuse, Uncle Eii- 
jah,” I said. 

‘* Very well, then,” he answered; ‘ if 
you are so obstinate over one thousand 
dollars, Annie Tousey, I will yield it.” 

He got up from his chair, for himse!{ 
found pen and ink, and brought them 
back to the table with him. 

‘* What are you going to do, Uncle E|i 
jah?” I said, as he drew the check-book 
towards him. Uncle Elijah looked up at 
me and began to remodel his features. 

‘I accept your offer,” he answered ; 
‘but it is a large sum to pay out, Annie 
Tousey.” 

‘* What is a large sum?” I asked. 

‘**Twelve thousand dollars.” 

I shook my head. 

‘**T can’t sell the farm at twelve thou- 
sand, Uncle Elijah. I can’t conscien- 
tiously do that.” 

Uncle Elijah laid down the pen and 
stared at me. 

‘* What do you mean, Annie Tousey’ 
That was your own offer. Penneni—’’ 

‘** No, Uncle Elijah,” Isaid. ‘Pen has 
promised to leave all this to me, and you 
know she will. We did offer you the 
farm at twelve thousand, but that was be 
fore we—or rather I—had developed this 
advertising industry. We can afford to 
hold the farm now, and I mean to hold it 
at its full value—fifteen thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 

Uncle Elijah closed his check-book with 
a snap, which his eyes and mouth seemed 
to imitate. 

“*Then you can hold it,” he said; ‘‘ but 
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understand, Annie Tousey, no matter 
what straits and what disgrace you run 
yourself and Penneniah into, don’t look 
to me for anything, for I wash my hands 
of you.” 

‘‘We won’t get into any straits, Uncle 
Elijah,” I answered, firmly. ‘‘I see plain 
sailing ahead of me. I have thought out 
ever so many plans for developing an ad- 
vertising industry. Our being near the 
railroad and on a hill is a great deal in 
our favor. I have decided to run a flag- 
staff up the side of every chimney we 
have, and rent out the flags. Of course 
wooden scantlings set up in the fields are 
nothing new, but that will yield some- 
thing. Ihaveacrowning plan of setting 
a scantling on the top of the house as 
high as it is safe. We live ona hill, but 
we don’t have heavy winds. I mean to 
create here an advertising farm that peo- 
ple will come from far and near to see. 
I shall ask faney prices for the advertise- 
ments, and I shall be inventing original 
and startling methods all the time.” 

Uncle Elijah lay back in his chair star- 
ing at me. I did not dare to look in Pen’s 
direction. 

‘‘ Annie Tousey,” said Uncle Elijah, 
‘do you actually mean to do this dis- 
graceful thing on the old home place?” 

‘Uncle Elijah,” I answered, solemnly, 
“T pledge you my honor I mean every 
word of it. Lam sick of spending every 
penny we get on the farm. Now the farm 
has got to do something for us. If you 
can think of any better paying plan, short. 
of selling the farm out of the family or 
selling it for less than fifteen thousand 
dollars, I should be delighted to hear of 
it. Otherwise this advertising industry 
will goon. I can see no help for it.” 

My unele forgot to mould his features; 
he forgot to dip his pen in the ink until 
he found it would not write in his check- 
book. 

**Here, Annie Tousey,” he said, tear- 
ing out the check he drew up, and laying 
it loose on the table before me, ‘‘do you 
go and have a deed of this farm made to 
me. Of all the disgraceful things I ever 
heard, this is the most disgraceful. Get 
me the deed, I say, and two witnesses.” 

I looked at the check. It was for fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 

‘* Annie Tousey,” said my Uncle Elijah, 
as I took the check and he rose to go, ‘‘I 
will do you the justice to say that I be- 
lieve you do not realize what you have 
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done. As a woman, you cannot under- 
stand how it appears, but if you were a 
man, Annie Tousey, I should say, without 
a moment's hesitation, that you had de- 
liberately played a very close and—a— 
very doubtful game. Annie Tousey—” 

What my uncle saw written in my face 
I am sure I do not know. I opened my 
reticule quickly and shut his check in- 
side. When I looked up again my uncle 
was vigorously modelling his features, 
and watching me so curiously that I was 
glad to glance at Penneniah. Pen was 
also looking at me, with an expression of 
doubtful awe. At that point it seemed to 
me that I heard a distinct and suppressed 
chuckle. I glanced at the cupboard door 
anxiously, but the sound did not come 
from that direction. As it was repeated, 
I turned involuntarily towards Uncle 
Elijah. He was no longer modelling his 
features, but they wore an expression 
quite new to me. 

‘* Annie Tousey,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ you 
ought to have been a man;” and when 
he said that I knew that he felt himself 
paying me the highest compliment in his 
power, and also that in pocketing my un- 
cle’s check I had pocketed his respect. 

‘‘I am very sorry, Uncle Elijah—” I 
began, but he stopped me. 

‘‘No, you ain’t, Annie Tousey. You 
needn’t think I bear you a grudge,though, 
for Idon’t. Lord, it’s a pity you ain't a 
man. It makes me sick when I see what 
ought to be a man having to walk about 
this world in woman’s skirts, but it makes 
me sicker to see what ought to be a wo- 
man in man’s trousers. Now there’s my 
wife’s Joseph— By-the-way, Annie Tou- 
sey, I have thought—” 

The closet door creaked, and I broke in: 
‘*Never mid about Joseph, Uncle Eli- 
jah. I am glad you don't feel hardly 
towards me, and we can move away in a 
week, if that will suit you.” 

Uncle Elijah held out his hand. There 
was a curious smile on his face. 

‘*It was a close deal, Annie Tousey,” 
he said; ‘‘ but asa deal it was square, and 
I can’t complain. I'll tell you what, 
though, I'd rather have you on my side 
than on the other. You needn't think 
of leaving this farm for very long. I 
look at it this way: It takes two halves 
to make a whole, but you can make it 
out of three quarters and Joseph. He— 
Well, I wouldn't take away the big pieces 
of furniture, Annie Tousey.” 
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IN THE GARDEN OF CHINA. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


O matter what one man writes of 
China, the next writer will contra- 

dict him. A description of anything 
Chinese in one standard work is little, if 
at all, like a description of the same thing 
in the next treatise upon that people. 
Marco Polo has been called a liar for cen- 
turies, and now it is his defamers who 
are accused of falsehood, while the truth 
stands between, holding out a friendly 
hand to each side. With that knowledge 
of my subject, I yet venture to describe 
what I saw and learned in China. And 
I smile as I think of the letters that will 
come declaring me unreliable, nonsen- 
sical, imaginative, and altogether wrong. 
They will come because China is a dozen 
and a half of different countries, of which 
we will persist in speaking as one nation. 
I shall try to be careful to tell of only 
what I saw and found in the Kiang-su 
and the Cheh-kiang provinces, but the 
men who have traded for twenty-five 
years in the north, those who have ex- 
plored the west, and the missionaries who 
have worked lifetimes in the south will 
all find these things so different from 
those they have observed that they will 
forget and contradict me. When I be- 
gan to read what has been published 
about China I took notes of the peculiar 
ceremonies attendant on betrothal and 
marriage. Upon reading a second book 
I corrected what the first one said, until 
nothing remained of my notes except the 
part that the go-betweens and the astrol- 
ogers played. Then I read a third book, 
by an author who painstakingly described 
the ceremonies in detail, and as his ac- 
count was still different, I threw my notes 
away. I reached China with eight vary- 
ing accounts of the marriage custom 
fighting each other in my head. At once 
I set about getting my own version from 
a born Chinaman in Shanghai. That 
was plain sailing. He glibly described 
his own experience at the—I will not 
say court of Hymen, but the stock ex- 
change of Chinese matrimony. Nearly 
all that I had read he proved to be wrong. 
‘‘IT know what you've been reading,” 
said he; ‘‘ you have told me some things 
they do in Sze-chuen province, some that 
are the custom in Chihli, where Peking 
is, and some things that are number one 


proper in Hunan, but nowhere else.” 
After I had written out what he told me 
I found that I was not fully informed 
upon some minor details. Becoming ac 
quainted with a very intelligent dependent 
upon a mandarin, I went to him for more 
light upon the subject. 

**Now,” said I, “who tells you whey 
the bride has arrived in her chair, so tha! 
you can go out and knock on the door of 
the chair with your fan and bid her come 
out?” 

‘*My no go knock on door,” said he: 
**no b’long Shanghai custom for man go 
knock woman’s chair.”’ 

“Oh!” I gasped, seeing my own ‘‘spe 
cial correspondence on the scene” begin 
to go the way of all the other literature 

“Tink um b’long Canton side go 
knockee chair. Shanghai custom b’long 
differlent. My waitee in my house, in 
my bedloom, topside. Bime-by woman 
have come. My fiend he call out, ‘Hi 
yah! woman have come; supposee you 
come down and see her.’ Then—”’ 

“Ah!” said I, ‘‘ that is after she has 
been carried from her chair into your 
house, over the fire of charcoal on thie 
door-sill?” 

“No b'long cally into house. Woman 
get out chair, walkee in house. What 
piecee foolo man have talkee you? No 
b’long cally, b’long walkee. No savey 
foolo talk about makee fire in door-place.” 

‘* Well,” said I, letting go all that | 
had read and heard and studied upon the 
subject, ‘‘ but when she walks into your 
house, and your friend calls you to come 
down and see her, and you come down-——" 

‘*My no come down. My makee play 
pidgin. My cly out, ‘You g’long; no 
wantchee gal’;” here he paused, as if the 
effort he was making was too great, and 
said, ‘‘ That makee long talkee; bime-by 
my tellee you.” 

‘* Well, but when you come down or 
she goes up—is it then that you stand on 
a tall chair, so that she must begin her 
married life by looking up to you, and 
must look up to you the rest of her days ?” 

‘*My no savey!” said my friend. ‘‘ No 


gettee topside chair. T’ink you talkee 
Canton custom. Some man speakee you 
have come Canton side. No got chair. 
Got big loom and plenty flend, and my 
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<ee bow to woman, 

d she makee bow, 

| then man and wo- 

n makee chin-chin 

ss-pidgin [** talk god- 

siness,’’ which is to 
iy, religious worship] 
1 alound the loom, 
nd chin-chin to farder 
nd mudder picture.” 

‘Oh yes, I know,” 
said I. ‘And is that 
when the bride tells 
your ancestors that 
she has come into your 
family, and is going 
to be a good, dutiful 
member of it?” 

‘“No. Blide no can 
talkee. Shanghai cus- 
tom blide no makee 
talkee for thlee days. 
More better you 
look-see one piecee 
malliage.”’ 

“T think so too,” 
said I, for at each stage 
of the investigation I 
knew less than before. 

It was the same 
with everything. One 
day we discussed the 
funeral customs in a 
group of European res- 
idents in China. Mr. 

Weldon said that the 

queerest practice he 

had witnessed was 

that of concealing the 

mourners within four 

walls of white muslin carried by bearers, 
with the feet of the mourners showing as 
they walked inside the queer box. The 
other men were surprised. They had nev- 
er seen that feature of the funeral service. 
Within a week I twice witnessed it. The 
reason that there could be a dispute upon 
such a point is that European Shanghai 
is peopled by Chinamen from many prov- 
inces. And the differing customs in the 
provinces account for all the confusion 
that is created by men who write of one 
province as if it were China. I should 
consider that book an authority upon 
China which could be written by an ob- 
servant man who had spent a year each 
in her twenty-odd provinces and territo- 
ries. As for what I write, it is to be a 
partial record of two months of incessant 
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observation, travel, and study in two of 
the provinces within the Garden of China. 

There are many Chinas, or many kinds 
of China, but the only one I expected to 


find was the one I did not see. It was 
an ideal I had been forming all along the 
years between my first geography and 
my latest purchased book—of a country 
peopled by men wearing broad-brimmed, 
cone-shaped hats, and carrying boxes of 
tea on each end of the bamboo poles they 
balanced on one shoulder. That sort of 
man I saw once or twice among the mill- 
ions I met, but the whole combination I 
missed altogether. My China has its 
gentry, its merchants, its working-men, 
and its farmers—not to speak of beggars, 
actors, priests, conjurers, and sailors. We 
found its merchant class polite, patient, 
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extremely shrewd, well-dressed, pattern 
shopkeepers. We found its gentlemen 
graceful, polished, generous, and amiable. 
But the peasantry constantly reminded 
us of the country folk of continental 
Europe outside of Russia. Theirs was 
the same simplicity of costume, intelli- 
gence,and manners. They lived in very 
much the same 
little villages of 
thatched cottages. 
Theirs was the same 
awkwardness, shy- 
ness, cunning in 
trade, the same dis- 
trust of strangers 
and of _ strange 
things. The sharp- 
est fracture of the 
comparison was 
seen in the Chinese 
farms; for, where 
we were, every 
handful of earth 
was almost literally 
passed through the 
hands of its culti- 
vators, every leaf 
was inspected, ev- 
ery inch was wa- 
tered, manured, 
watched, and cared 
forasa retired Eng- 
lishman looks after 
his back garden. 
The result was a fer- 
tility beyond com- 
pare, a glory of ve- 
getation, a univer, 
sality of cultivation 
that permitted no 
waste places. It was 
a system that al- 
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preparation of a sec- 

ond growth to be 

transplanted into the place of the main 
growth when the first reached its har- 
vest. As compared with Japan, one fea- 
ture of every view was strikingly in fa- 
vor of the larger country. The dress and 
behavior of the Chinese will not offend 
Europeans. The women of central China 
are not merely most modest, they are 
as completely dressed as any women I 
have ever seen. They are covered from 
neck to heels in a costume composed of a 
jacket and trousers. As Mr. Weldon says: 
‘“Their complete freedom of movement 





is calculated to produce the most perf: 

nation, physically. It is God’s pro, 

dence that this menace to the safety . 

the world is offset by their innutritic 

food and their fondness for the eripplin, 
of women’s feet.” In Japan nakednes 
is what startles the new-comer on all sides 
In China “the altogether” that Trilby 
posed for is a prod 
uct that I saw only 
in the cases of less 
than half a dozen 
children. Iam told 
that in the country 
one sees wome: 
half bared above 
the waist when the 
sun shines tropical] 
ly, but I cannot 
prove that. I saw 
one farmer girl with 
only her  padlike 
frontlet of cotton on 
above her trousers, 
but I cannot an- 
nounce a national 
custom upon that 
slender basis. On 
the other hand, I 
saw the women at 
every sort of labor, 
squatted down upon 
the river's edge, 
climbing like boys, 
wrestling, frolick- 
ing, rowing boats 
with their feet, 
wading streams, yet 
never having occa- 
sion to regard that 
jealous modesty 
which is safeguard- 
ed in their dress 
and in their souls 
from infancy on- 
ward. I never— 
except in two instances among thou- 
sands—raised my eyes to have them meet 
those of a woman that she did not cast 
hers down, or turn and run .in -doors 
as fast as her ‘‘ golden lilies” —goat’s 
feet, Weldon calls them—would carry 
her. Even in the night resorts of the 
gentlemen, where the bejewelled sing- 
song girls ply their service of song and 
attendance during the formal dinners of 
men of means, I never saw the sugges- 
tion of improper behavior on the men’s 
or the women’s parts. To be sure, these 
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women made bold to rub their hands 
softly against my hair (where I keep 
what I have, in the back) to see how our 
shorn hair feels. And they fingered my 


collar and cuffs, and gently touched my 
planklike shirt front, and giggled just as 


little children do under similar cireum- 
stances at home. So like little children 
were they that I could not bear to think 
them different in any respect—there in 
that garden where baby girls only fetched 
a dollar in the market, until the price rose 
recently, in Shanghai, because of the em- 
ployment of girls in the silk-filature fac- 
tories. Boysare different, of course. Just 
as I was leaving China an old man who 
wanted to adopt a son picked out a like- 
ly shaver of four years old and set his 
heart on having him. The fool of a mo- 
ther did not see that the true price the 
old man offered was a comfortable home 
and the heirdom to his property. She 
only saw how much the old man wanted 
her boy. She would not sell him for less 
than eighty dollars. Therefore the pru- 
dent old fellow was obliged to stifle his 
budding affection and look for a cheaper 
child. He got a chubby little urchin for 
sixty dollars, which was his limit. 

In spite of their modesty, the Chinese 
girls do flirt, and in proper European 
fashion. At a large mission college I 
was told that the perfect gravity of church 
service is ruffled at times by the manner 
in which the maidens steal glances at the 
young men out of the tails of their eyes 


on the only day and occasion when the 
sexes come together. And I was told, 
too, that it had been found necessary to 
forbid the girls to use a certain path which 
is part of the route to the boys’ school, 
because the decorum of the girls, as well 
as their peace of mind, was seen to suffer 
by the meeting of the male procession 
and the girl paraders during exercise- 
time. Very strange indeed is that famil- 
iar accessory of European schooling in a 
land where men and women are strangers 
until they wed, where not even a brother 
may so much as touch his sister’s hand, 
where courtship, even by letter, is practi- 
cally unknown. 

Are the women of China pretty? Most 
Europeans think not, though many admit 
that pretty ones are more numerous in 
central China than in Japan. The plump, 
round Chinese face lends itself to girlish 
beauty better than the long, narrow phys- 
iognomies of the Japanese. All agree 
that the most beautiful women in China 
are those of Soo-chgw (which city the 
Chinese say is one awe th@t rank next 
to heaven), and in that* neiffborhood I 
saw the greatest and most frequent beau- 
ty. I certainly saw many very pretty 
women there, and a few in other places. 
But though their costume includes the 
famous divided skirt of common-sense 
and reformers’ noising, theirs is not a 
dress that we can admire, or consider an 
effective setting for a woman’s charms. 
Put feminine China, I say, into the grace- 
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ful, picturesque drapery of feminine Ja- 
pan, and clothe Japan's gentler moiety in 
China’s trousers, and the chief magnet 
that Japan holds for the attraction of the 
globe-trotter would disappear. 

‘**Maskee,” said Ananias; ‘‘can do— 
bime-by.” 

‘*Maskee!”’ He spoke the mottoof the 
Chinese, the password of all, their con- 
stant thought and refuge and consolation, 
and the curse of the empire. 

He had forgotten to buy the four dol- 
lars’ worth of five-cent pieces that would 
have saved us fifty per cent. in our pettier 
outlays upon priests and beggars, ferry- 
men, small traders, and the like. We 
must have had about a bushel, a peck, 
two quarts, and a pint of cash, the mud- 
and-brass currency of the realm, but that 
was for the crew and the cook and the 
boy. We wanted cleaner, more conven- 
ient money, and were vexed that the boy 
had forgotten to get it. ‘* Maskee’’ was 
all he said—‘‘ never mind.” 

On that first night aboard the Swallow 
we turned into the cabin and ordered our 


beds made up as soon as we tired of 
early night scenes around us. The mn 
repartee of the crew, the occasional g: 
ing steam-tugs, so unlooked-for in Chi) 
the long, shadowy trains of junks a 
smaller boats behind the panting launc 
the yellow-specked villages by the wat 
side, and the dark flat country betwee: 
them were the dim sights and loud soun: 
we soon tired of. Had we thought to s 

a second kickaway boat we might hav 
staid up half the night for it, because that 
was one of the most weird, uncam 
things we saw during all our stay in 
China. It came throbbing and drum 
ming up toand beyond us, a great yellow 
box on a low broad hull. Huge beams 
of yellow lamp-light shot out of its many 
square windows upon the murky water 
beside it. Through the windows we saw 
the coolie passengers lying on bed shelves, 
and, next beyond them, the long - coated 
gentry in round, button - topped skull 
caps, smoking and gambling and loun 
ging about. And then came a fair third 
of the broad boat, open at the sides, half 
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chted by asmall smoky lamp, 

ad filled with the ghostlike 

cures of many men, all walk- 

ing, walking, walking, and yet 

standing in one place, as they 

ambered incessantly upon a 

ead-mill that worked a great 

naked stern paddle- wheel, tow- 

rd which they walked, yet 

which they never reached. 
The trunks of the spectral men 
dripped with perspiration. The 
feeble rays of the lamp were 
caught upon their sweating 
sides and shoulders and _ re- 
flected back. And when two 
or three turned their heads to 
at our boat, the light 
leaped into their eyes and 
made them coals of fire. 
There were twelve or fifteen 
men on the tread-mill, though 
there might have been fifty, or 
none at all, but in their place 
a shapeless monster, all heads 
and legs and shadows, prisoned 
in a dark cell, and condemned 
to walk without rest to Soo- 
chow and back, and _ back 
again, forever. We saw the 
kickaway boats thrice every 
day while we voyaged (in the 
early gray, the high sunlight, 
and in black night), but Mr. 
Weldon did not sketch one. 
They made him shudder, he 
said, and they haunted him— 
they and their fiery yellow 

lights, their ceaseless plashing, their ris- 
ing and falling chain-gangs, and their 
callous passengers gambling and smok- 
ing, as the Romans played, above the 
heads of the slaves bound to the galleys’ 
oars. ‘* Maskee,” said the light-hearted 
passengers; ‘‘we must get to Soo-chow, 
and if the government will not permit 
steam passenger boats on that route we 
must go aboard the kickaway boats, and 
have ourselves kicked there by many re- 
lays of coolies, who get pay enough to 
buy rice, tobacco, and opium, and are glad 
of the chance.” 

‘*Maskee” was the last word we heard 
on that first night in true China. We 
felt the unpoetic square nose of the 
Swallow bump against the mud, and 
then tear through the sedge at the side of 
the creek. We ran on deck to see the 
place at which we were to lie up all night. 
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It proved to be the middle of a murky 
black night, edged at one side by the 
lamps and noisy activity of a little river 


town. To that town was wending a thin, 
steady stream of countrymen, beggars, 
and soldiers, who stumbled along the 
muddy towpath within an arm’s-length 
of our cabin roof. We knew that our 
windows could not be fastened, and all 
the massacres, stonings of Christians, and 
atrocities of which we had read rushed 
back into our memories. We did not 
know then that there were pirates in 
those waters—but we knew enough. 
‘* Heavens!” said we, ‘‘can we not anch- 
or out in the stream, or tie up far out in 
the country, or fasten the windows in 
some way?” 

‘*No can rock the windows,” said the 
boy. 

‘*But any thief can slide a window 
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back and reach in and sweep out every- 
thing we've got.” 

‘*Maskee,” said Ananias ; 
tief; too muchee fear.” 

“In the morning, very early,” my 
notes say, ‘‘all life was astir. Though 
we are in a country where scarcely a 
house is to be seen, the towpath is lively 
with single travellers, and gangs of men 
tracking boats, women and children lead- 
ing cows, tiny little girls tugging at great 
short - bodied, round - bellied, flat- horned 
buffaloes—and the water at the side of 
this procession fairly bustling with mov- 
ing craft.” But I must turn from my 
notes to speak of the impression on my 
mind, now that the days when the notes 
accumulated are all past and gone—the 
crowds of China! How continual, how 
incessant they were! I look back on 
China as if it were a vast imperial Wall 
Street or Charing Cross; for there is al- 
most no spot along its highways, or time 
of any day, when the beholder does not 
rest his eyes upon crowds of people. The 
cities, towns, and villages are thronged; 
the highways are all alive; the fields are 
peopled—and if the eye rests upon a place 
deserted by men, it is almost certain to be 
crowded with the dead, still on the earth’s 
surface, still breaking the line of the ho- 
rizon as when they travelled their brief 
span. 

Oh, but it was a beautiful country that 
confronted us on that first morning out. 
The land led forever away in great reach- 
es of brilliant verdure, raiséd neck-high 
above the criss-crossed waterways. The 
tasselled, whispering rice stood knee-high 
and brilliant in uncountable fields, only 
broken by other multitudinous fields of 
cotton, dark green and brown, already 
plucked and wilting, but specked with 
white tatters of the garnered cotton-bolls. 
‘Tt’s all Holland magnified” —so they 
say who know Holland—the long low 
vistas of luxuriant green, the ever-length- 
ening, unbroken, flat view, the silvery wa- 
ter routes, and the great sails in every dis- 
tance, seeming to glide over the land. To 
me the same scenes suggested Long Isl- 
and at its best. To every one from Amer- 
ica or England the comparisons would 
be as homelike and familiar. To be sure, 
there was every here and there the jar of 
something Chinese in the form of a pa- 
goda rising polelike in the far distance, 
in the plenty of smooth-skinned buffa- 
loes, in the quaint granite bridges, in the 
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swarming of people in loose and fad 

blue, and, now and then, in the little o 

side refuges or rest-houses along the o) 

roads, the towpaths. And these restin: 
places were no more Chinese than the : 
count that Ananias, our boy, gave 

them. 

‘Velly good ting,” said he. ‘‘ Suppos: 
one bakerman [beggar] got velly much 
lain or got velly much tired—too muche: 
walkee—can lest, can makee sleep night 
time. Plenty man can do.” 

No fling of the eye in any direction 
fails to compass many pump-sheds or ir 
rigating stations. These are composed of 
a square roof of matting upon four short 
poles, and under it a horizontal cogged 
wheel that grinds a chain of buckets 
reaching down into the water. <A blind 
folded buffalo turns the great wheel by 
dragging its motor-bar around behind 
him—an ox of the African type, with a 
hide like a hippopotamus turned black, 
and with shapely flat black horns that 
curve back in line with his body. A man 
or a boy or a girl lounges on the earth 
near by to keep the solemn beast from for- 
getting his lot to labor. Over his eyes 
he wears a bandage of straw, or two old 
shoes, or the shells of a pair of tortoises, 
and yet at each creaking, gushing round 
of his wheel he steps over the chain of 
scoops with the precision of perfect sight, 
while the water pours into the field be- 
hind it in a solid liquid stream. Ofttimes 
the sheltering shed had a lush pumpkin- 
vine trained over its brown roof, and then 
the great green leaves and blazing yellow 
blossoms caused my artistic companion to 
wail for his oils. 

In as full harmony with the sweet pure 
country are the numerous villages where 
the tillers of one-acre or three-acre rice 
and cotton farms huddle together, not 
merely as neighbors ruled by the usual 
ten heads of families, but very, very often 
as folk of one blood and family and sur 
names—for such are the villages of China. 
Beside the lesser canals and streams one 
sees these picturesque settlements — each 
a long line of low buildings overwhelmed 
to the vision by clouds of tree foliage. 
From a distance the thatched roofs peep- 
ing out of the greenery recall many ham- 
lets that I have seen in Devonshire. But 


nearer at hand they look like villages 
made of matting, while nearer yet the 
houses are seen to be built of brick, wood, 
bamboo, or stone as well as matting— 
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which composes so many fences and com- 
sunds and sheds as to dominate the view. 

Mr. Weldon and I often went into the 

lages, walking between the fields of 
shivering rice, but far oftener the villagers 

me to see us in our house-boat— 
en, women, babies, dogs, and all. 

ways some little side canal, the 
fshoot of a main waterway, was 

e only street between or before 
the village houses. There was al- 
ays the towpath, but the best 
route was by a second path lead- 
ing behind the houses. By fol- 
lowing that we passed through the 
irms and yards. We. saw the 
men and women thrashing the 
rice by beating a log with hand- 
fuls of it to seatter the kernels on 
the ground. We saw the farmers 
turning the soil over and break- 
ing it up laboriously, or punching 
holes in the thick clay, dropping 
seeds in them, and then smearing 
the holes over with a rake. We 
went into the inner courts of the 
better houses, and noted how the 
men, and even the tiniest baby 
boys, thrust themselves forward 
greet us, while the women 
and girls slunk behind or merely 
peeped through the doorways and 
open windows—the latter being 
Elizabethan contrivances, framed 
for little panes of oiled paper or 
the enamelled inner coating of sea- 
shells. White goats, wolfish dogs, 
common - sense chickens, hump- 
backed cows, and nose-led buffa- 
loes made up the animal life that 
is so painfully missing in Japan 
and so abundant in China. 

‘**Don’t you have sheep?” Iasked 
Ananias. 

‘‘Have got sheep,” said he; 

‘* plenty—Shanghai side.” 

‘*T don’t remember them.” 

‘“Sheep no tra-la,” said he, 
meaning that they do not go 
roaming or tra-la-ing about like 
tourists. ‘‘ No got sheep outside—all got 
in house so tief no can takee. Leave buf- 
falo outside; so big no can tief.” 

Ananias never could look any one in 
the eye. It would not do to say that this 
was mainly because he was a liar and a 
cheat, or even because he felt above his 
position. He was a tall fellow, well built 
—like millions and millions of his coun- 
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trymen, who are not a small-sized race, as 
we think, who only see the Cantonese. 
His costume of ‘‘long clothes,” such as 
the gentlemen and commercial folk wear, 
became him as if he had the right to put 
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iton. He was grave and sad and sneak- 
ing and quick-fingered, and lhe could lie 
so easily and calmly that it is a wonder 
he was not a mandarin. He was the only 
Chinaman that I saw of that sort. Most 
of those who were in the employ of 
my friends inspired confidence, and were 
highly praised by all who knew them; in 
fact, all men depend upon their boys in 
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the treaty ports, as the bankers and mer- 
chants depend upon their Chinese com- 
pradores. But Ananias was a sad rascal. 
He did not work because he wauted to. 
He hated it. All he wanted was a salary 
of twenty-five cents a day for dodging 
work, for stealing, and for telling false- 
hoods. After Mr. Weldon stopped travel- 
ling and took a house as a studio, he used 
to discharge Ananias every night—and 
then take him back every morning, be- 
cause that was less trouble than to hunt 
up a fresh parasite. It was during the trip 
on the Swallow that we studied Ananias 
and mastered his eccentricities 

What he liked best was buying things 
in Chinese, and next to that he liked to 
bring things to sell to us in pidgin-Eng- 
lish. Either way he doubled the prices 
for us. Of plain work, such as running 
errands, he made a failure nine times in 
ten. If we sent him to ask any one to let 
us sketch him or her, or his or her belong- 
ings, Ananias went away lazily, and came 
back to say that the person ‘* chop-chop 
lunned away.” 
‘*Go catchee one piecee woman,” Wel- 


don would say; ‘‘my wantchee make 
sketch.” 

‘‘No can scotch,” Ananias would say 
when he returned. ‘‘That woman he 


got velly much fear. Tink you make 
tlubble, makee bad joss. My go talkee— 
no can do—chop-chop lunned away.” 


‘‘ Look-see,” Weldon would say, ‘‘my > 


wantchee that man’s coat, so can take 
home and put on man and makee sketch. 
You buy coat—savey?” 

‘‘ No tink can do,” Ananias would say. 
‘He velly much fear; he chop-chop 
lunned away.” 

‘“Confound you!” Mr. Weldon would 
shout; ‘‘ go and catch my that coat.” 

Ananias would drag himself away, and 
then would drag himself back again to re- 
port that the man imagined himself the 
butt ofa practical joke. ‘‘ He tinkee you 
makee play-pidgin,” was the way he ex- 
pressed it. 

One day, when it began to look as 
though no one would sell us any “‘ prop- 
erties” or the right to make any portraits, 
we went off with one of the coolies of the 
crew—the boy being in a neighboring city 
shopping. To our surprise, we found that 
whenever Mr. Weldon expressed a longing 
for picturesque costumes—even some that 
were then on the persons of their owners 
—this coolie went straightway to the own- 
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ers, and quickly returned with the covet- 
ed articles. It seems past belief, but one 
of the coolie’s first feats was the follow- 
ing: There was a pretty girl of fourteen, 
the daughter of a miller whose beautiful 
mill and house lay up a picturesque little 
private canal. She wore a short black 
cotton jacket and a pair of trousers of a 
hue of faded blue that could not be had in 
a shop for money. 

“‘Oh my! oh my!” said the artist. ‘‘I 
wish I had my paints with me to make a 
study of the blue of those trousers.” 

When the coolie went ashore to buy 
the clothes that hung on poles to dry in 
the miller’s compound, he stopped to say 
a few words to the little girl, and, lo! 
out she came presently with the old blue 
garment in her hand and a new pair in 
their former place. The coolie bought a 
rare old pewter samsu-bottle for me, and 
a gentleman’s walking-pipe for Mr. Wel- 
don. It was obviously a gentleman’s 
pipe, because it was four feet long, and 
never could be smoked unless the owner 
had a coolie to walk to the far end of it 
and light it.’ But the adventure with the 
girl in faded blue impressed us most. We 
told Ananias about it, before the crew, 
when we returned, and pledged ourselves 
to ship him home and put the coolie in 
his place if he did not prove as useful and 
as energetic. He lost so much ‘‘ face” by 
that episode that from that time forward 
he did what we wanted, and squeezed us 
royally. I saw him pay twenty cents to 
one of Mr. Weldon’s models one day, and 
when the man begged for more money, I 
heard Ananias say to Mr. Weldon: 

** My tink he too muchee squeeze. My 
have pay him eighty cents. He wantchee 
catch one dollar.” 

‘*Give him the twenty cents,” said the 
painter, ‘‘and drive him away.” 

‘* All light,” said the boy, and gave the 
model another ten cents. 

He sat down in the cabin with us on 
the second day out, which was an ex- 
traordinary piece of impudence, and on 
the next morning he began to serve 
breakfast with his pigtail coiled up. A 
Chinese house-servant should only show 
himself in his ‘“‘long clothes” and with 
his queue down. It is said that they 
study to insult those whom they do not 
respect by thousands of little breaches of 
etiquette in speech, dress, and manners, 
but I only credit Ananias with a desire to 
show us how far he was above his place. 
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When he found that we knew our place, 
and his besides, he never failed in respect 
to us, outward at least. 

He learned our wants and ways, and 
was, perhaps, worth all he cost. Certain- 
ly we got from him more than he dream- 
ed that he was giving. I shall never see 
my gilt bronze idol, a goddess all crusted 
with jewels, without recalling his idea of 
a god. 

‘* What kind of woman this b’long?” I 
asked. 

‘*No b’long woman,” said he. ‘‘B’long 
topside joss. He alle time sit in joss- 
house. Have got he stomach velly full. 
Alle time makee laugh. He say: ‘Ha! 
ha! what ting? You wantchee chow? 
My got stomach velly full good chow. 
My velly happy—you go ’long.’” 

If the reader understands that ‘‘he” 
is ‘‘she,” that ‘‘my” means “I,” that 
“chow” is “food,” and that ‘ what 
ting?” means ‘‘ what’s the matter?” this 
study of a god’s character will be intelli- 
gible. 

The Chinese fancy that three spirits in- 
habit their bodies—compose’ their souls, 
perhaps. One spirit goes topside with 
them when they makee die, one stays in 
their grave, and one inhabits the tablet 
that is kept at home to be reverenced. 
On one day we sent Ananias to a fisher- 
man’s cottage to ask the man’s wife to 
pose for a sketch. He came back crest- 
fallen. 

‘*No ean do,” said he; ‘‘ woman too 
muchee fear—too muchee chin-chin joss 
pidgin’ (religious business). ‘‘ He tink 
you wantchee catch he face. Bime-by 
you go ’way, you takee scotch [sketch], 
makee chin-chin, and he makee die. 
Man got house he chin-chin woman. 
‘Lun in house,’ he say, ‘ you big foolo. 
No wantchee have European catchee face 
—makee die.’” 

The essence of that unexpected curio, 
which we added to our collection, was 
that both the man and woman were su- 
perstitious. They imagined that a Euro- 
pean could take away one spirit from the 
body in making a counterfeit present- 
ment of it on paper. Then the artist 
could go home and wish the woman dead, 
when she would straightway die. 

But our sights, adventures, and expe- 
riences must form another chapter, this 
being merely on account of the manner 
in which we travelled and were attended. 

On one Sunday we tied up near a pret- 
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ty green-bowered village; but we found no 
Sunday there, for that glad day is not jy 
all China. That was pitiful. All ove, 
the fields, in the pelting rain, the women 
were at work—as one sees them in Ey 

rope. These had rolled up those strips of 
cloth that serve them as skirts, loin-hig}. 
out of the wet of the fields. ‘Their square 
trousers legs were furled also, yet were in 
such evidence that but for their back 
hair and rounded outlines they would 
look as much like men as their husbands. 
all of whom, by-the-way, appear, as most 
Orientals do, decidedly like women. One 
thing about the coolie dress we never 
could grow accustomed to. That is the 
national habit of cutting their trousers 
out with a jig-ssaw. When one sees a 
pair hanging on a pole to dry, the inside 
line of the legs and middle forms a per- 
fect crescent. On the women they fit 
well enough, but every pair that a man 
puts on has the seat hanging like a bag 
even with the knees. The coolie women 
have legs inside their trousers, as we see 
when a wet day comes. That does not 
surprise the reader as it surprised us, for 
we had been told by the ladies at the for 
eign missions that the women walked on 
‘*broomsticks "—on mere soft and pudg) 
undeveloped understandings. They were 
right as to the better class of small-footed 
women, it seems, who have to be carried, 
because they cannot walk and thus de- 
velop muscle. But the coolie women 
showed all the graceful outlines of proper 
physical development. They showed them 
as much as their loose jackets and looser 
drawers will permit display in a land 
where men and women marvel how our 
women can be so shameless as to model 
their dresses upon stays that reveal those 
outlines which modesty would rather be 
murdered than disclose. 

We stopped near an irrigation shed at 
this village, and sent Ananias to the near- 
est house to ask the farmer to bring out 
his buffalo and hitch him to the whee! 
while the scene was being added to Mr. 
Weldon’s collection. Across the rice 
fields, sighing and shuddering in tlie 
fresh breeze, came men and maidens, 
women and boys, to stand behind tlie 
artist and watch him, wondering, agog. 
and curious. ‘‘And,” as the old ditty 
has it, ‘‘ the buffalo walked around.” 

The black hair of the wives was coiled 
behind, and held in place by a narrow 
bar of either gilt metal or imitation jade- 
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stone, that pierced the loop in the heart of 
the coil. The ends of the bar shone pret- 
tily against the jet coil, and the younger 
women increased the same effect by add- 
ing a gilt stick-pin or two at the sices of 
the coil. The young girls, especially the 
little ones, wore the coil at one side of 
the head, and decked it with a white bud, 
a green leaf, or a tiny row of blossoms. 
The boys wore pigtails, and the urchins 
had their hair shaved so as to leave tufts 
or tails here and there. The baby boys 
wore ridiculous red worsted crowns, or 
gorgeous open-topped caps of red cloth 
and tinsel, to emphasize their importance 
as boys and the pride of their parents in 
possessing them. For the rest, all, young, 
old, male, and feminine, wore a cotton 
jacket, broad trousers, and plaited-straw 
shoes. The women, of course, carried a 
frontlet of white cotton under their jack- 
ets—if hearing is believing. 

‘‘How much?” Weldon asks when his 
sketch is made. 

After a great deal of taik twenty cents 
is agreed upon and paid. And does that 
end the bargain? Not in China—never. 
The man who has been paid announces 
that the buffalo bull belongs to such and 
such a woman, to whom he hands the 
money. And now he ought to have five 
cents for his trouble. The painter pays 
manfully, and then announces that he 
will give twenty-five cents to any woman 
or girl who will stand for her picture. 
Two old women move off when this is re- 
peated in Chinese. Then a young girl 
takes the hand of a companion, and pulls 
her until both take to their heels and 
scamper. Presently only the men and 
boys remain, laughing at the flight of the 
women. 

‘“Chinese custom,” says Ananias. 
‘“Countly peeper [people] talkee money 
alle time; but taikee picture, alle makee 
lun away chop-chop.” 

At one of these villages a man passes 
us on the tow-path, carrying a string of 
straw shoes that the peasants wear. Mr. 
Weldon tried to buy a pair, but, though 
his foot is small in America, it is bigger 
than any shoes that he could buy. The 
man said that he would set his boys to 
work and fit us out by night with mon- 
ster shoes. He did so, and we paid him 
three cents, Mexican, for each pair—that 
is, a cent and a half. Afterwards we 
learned that we had been swindled into 
paying many times too much for them. 
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Such are the wages of labor in China. 
They are almost as amazing as the profits 
of our neighbors at home who deal in 
Oriental merchandise. The very last 
thing I coveted in China was a porcelain 
inkstand, whose form was a pair of white 
dragons holding up a white apple. Ina 
rather dear shop, frequented by Europe- 
ans, it was offered at thirty-seven cents. 
The first Chinese object I saw on my re- 
turn to New York was the mate to thai 
inkstand—a modern product, and not a 
curio. It was one of a million Oriental 
things in a great and popular store, and it 
was labelled ‘‘ twelve dollars”! 

But all this time we have confined our 
attention to the land, to the path beside 
the water. That is like trying to describe 
a street by telling only of the sidewalks. 
Beside us on the water was tenfold more 
that was strange, for the true highway 
was the water, and the most picturesque 
life, outside the towns, was the boat life. 
After leoking upon it for an hour, Mr. 
Weldon declared that it had spoiled Ja- 
pan for him, fer him who has established 
himself in what the Chinese call the 
country of the wo jen—the black dwarfs. 

A military drawbridge is before us, 
stuck all over with flags. And flags are 
on both banks of the river, while near at 
hand is a square stone- walled soldier 
camp, with its little house-tops showing 
above its six-foot play-at-war walls. 
Many broad, low, open boats, crowded 
with coolie recruits, are hurrying to the 
seaboard for enlistment, uniforms, and 
war. Always there is one man in a red- 
bordered coat standing in the stern—the 
recruiting officer, presumably. A man- 
darin’s chop-boat heaves along. It is a 
hull with a great varnished house upon 
it, and with that cut up into rooms. The 
mandarin has ordered his coolies out upon 
the bank to “track” or tow him along. 
The dried-up old official, in his tall stiff 
cap and huge round goggles, stares at us 
as if we had dropped from the skies. We 
too are tracking. We have turned down 
our hinged mast, and put up a short jury- 
mast. From that we have sent a stout line 
ashore, and each coolie of the crew has 
hitched himself to the line. Each one 
carries a bamboo yoke, and a loop of rope 
from it to the long line. He _ presses 
against the yoke, while the loop tautens 
behind him, over one shoulder and under 
the other arm. There is a great ‘‘ bob- 
bery” every time we pass a boat going 
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the other way or a boat warped to the 
bank, and yet each is passed cleverly in a 
systematic way. 

The activity on the water is marvellous. 
The craft are as numerous and as varied 
as the water will hold or the mind can 
fancy. The most impressive are the 
junks, with preposterous sails that hide 
everything behind them from earth to 
sky. These junks ride low in front, and 
are built up behind like the Pinta, Nijia, 
and Santa Maria. They have great gog- 
gle-eyes painted and carved on their 
bows, and turned to look down at the 
water. Every European in China loves 
to tell a stranger why nearly all the 
boats, of every shape and size, are thus 
ornamented. It is because, ‘‘if no hab 
eye, how can see? If no can see, how 
can savey? If no can savey, how can 
walk?” Then there are large cargo-boats 
shaped like long barrels or large cigars. 
Their rounding tops are made of bent 
mats that can be piled on top of one an- 
other in one place to make a little cabin, 
or can be pulled out, end to end, to cover 
all the cargo. There are other long nar- 
row boats, laden high with garden truck, 
with potatoes or pease or beans or rice 
straw, and looking like so many Flatbush 
farm wagons afloat. There are little 
sampans, from which men and women 
fish with nets. And there are innumer- 
able other small boats, wherein men, wo- 
men, and children are working those 
tools, like oyster-tongs, with which they 
tear up the weeds that grow beneath the 
water. These they spread on the farms, 
and thus raise all central China higher 
and higher above the water of the creeks 
and canals, which is where the ocean water 
once was, though the land now rises from 
four to six feet above it. The express 
boats are very interesting. They are 
slender long row-boats roofed over with 
mats, for one or two passengers, and car- 
rying in the stern a muscular Chinaman, 
who propels a big-bladed oar with his 
feet. With a small oar in one hand to 
steer with, with the other hand holding a 
parasol or fan, the while he may be puff- 
ing at his pipe, he toils calmly on, all 
night or all day, seated on the point of 
his spine, and describing endless circles 
with his muscular legs and his dexterous 
feet. 

Thousands of the vessels, even the 
smallest, are the only homes of the peo- 
ple in them. In them men take wives; 


in them children are born and reared: jy 
them death pursues his rounds. In them 
we saw whole families at work making 
baskets, making lanterns, busy at many 
sorts of labor. The family cat or dog, or 
the melancholy chicken perched on an 
outrigger and watching the family duck 
at his ablutions, tail up in the water, with 
a string tied to his leg to keep him at 
home—-these were some of the assurances 
we had that certain of the craft were 
floating homes. Often, on the cargo- 
boats, the dwelling-place was beneath a 
great square matin the stern. There the 
man slept, the woman cooked the rice 
and fish, and the tiniest children worked 
the yoolo to send the boat ahead. Baskets 
hanging behind served as closets and 
clothes-chests. On the chop-boats, which 
are floating homes of the best grade, we 
saw pots of pretty flowers, and kitchens 
and cooks, and gentle ladies and solemn- 
looking mustachioed old grandees, as well 
as nurses and children. Finer yet were 
the flower-boats, with their cargoes of those 
painted women who are not allowed to 
pollute the cities, and therefore float out- 
side in little palaces, all gilt and glass and 
carved wood. Very ornate and often 
beautiful were these bulky square boats, 
masses of fine carving and loud with red 
and gold. The slave women, in their 
beautiful silks and jewel-crusted hair, 
peeped out at us from chalk-white faces, 
or we glanced in at the windows and 
heard and saw them practising to please 
with high-keyed lute and shriller voice. 
Most of all were we interested in the 
cormorant fishing-boats. These are tlie 
size of a Whitehall row-boat, and are all 
open within, to permit the fisherman to 
walk from bird to bird between bow and 
stern. Often he is alone; often he car- 
ries a boy or a wife to work the yoolo. 
The birds sit at the sides of the boat, on 
projecting sticks over the water. They 
perch in pairs, and there may be ten of 
them or two dozen. They are the size 
and look very like the fish-hawks of tlie 
Atlantic coast; but they are dirty birds, 
with ragged wings, plucked to keep them 
from flying. In color they are a metal- 
lic black, with mottled or creamy or even 
white bosoms. They have long, narrow, 
curved bills of the flesh-tearing character. 
Their perches are wrapped with straw, to 
give the birds a good foothold. When 
fishing is to be done their master tightens 
the noose that each wears round its neck, 
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putting a stick before each one, lifts 
own to the water. When they have 
eht fish enough, or, more likely, have 
ome so soaked that they must be taken 
ard to dry, he rows among them and 
ts them back on their perches. Their 
lies in their greed, and their greed 
has doomed them to servile labor. 
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They are caught on the sea-coast when 
young, and are trained by their purchas- 
ers until they become worth ten dollars, 
Mexican, apiece. Their training consists 
in starving them all day and in throttling 
them so that they cannot swallow what 
they catch. When they are in the wa- 
ter they not only dive for fish, but are 
said to swim swiftly under the water af- 
ter their prey. When a fish is caught, 
the bird rises to the surface and gasps and 
chokes to get the fish down. The other 
birds rush at him to wrest his prey from 
him. The fisherman hurries to the spot, 
beats the other greedy birds away, and 
lifting the suecessful cormorant into the 
boat, takes his fish from him, loosens his 
throttling-string,and pokes some food into 
his ravenous beak as a reward of merit. 
At last the birds are all returned to their 
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perches. They yawn and flap their wings 
to dry themselves, and he prepares for 
them a fairly good dinner of rice and 
small fish, or whatever is cheapest, stop- 
ping now and then to scold or to beat one 
with a cane if one is quarrelsome. The 
man that Mr. Weldon painted sat for his 
portrait in the rain, protected by a hat of 


THROUGH A FISH-SNARE, 


thatched straw and a great cape of the 
same material—the water-proof of the 
common folk in both China and Japan. 
He was the second who sat for the artist. 
The first one made a bargain and tried 
hard to keep it, but as he sat in his boat 
alone on the water, with the ‘ foreign 
devil” of Franklin Square looking at him 
and putting him down on paper, all the 
ages-old superstition that was in him be- 
gan to tug at his heartstrings, and he sur- 
rendered to it and fled. If Mr. Weldon 
had offered to use a camera, which is 
made to work by being packed full of the 
eyes of dead Chinese babies—as they think 
over there—he would not have sat at all. 
But Mr. Weldon used a pencil, and since 
pencils are only milder inventions of for- 
eign deviltry, who can guess what that 
ignorant fisherman thought of it? 




















THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


I. 
EXECUTION OF JOHN PALM, BOOKSELLER. 


N the summer of 1806, the memorable 
year of Jena, there lived in the pictu- 

resque old town of Nuremberg a much- 
respected bookseller named John Palm. 
Under ordinary circumstances he would 
have lived and died like many another 
respectable German bookseller had not 
Napoleon, by a stroke of his pen, sent his 
name echoing around the world with the 
significance attaching to patriots like 
John Hampden and Nathan Hale. John 
Palm received, one day, in the usual course 
of his business, a package of books con- 
signed through him to other booksellers 
of his neighborhood; these books were 
done up in separate packages, addressed 
to the respective consignees, and John 
Palm had no other connection with them 
than arranging for their safe delivery. 
He did not know the contents of any of 
these books. 

Amongst them, however, happened to 
be one entitled Germany in her Day of 
Shame; it was a short anonymous work 
commenting severely upon the manner 
in which the French military administra- 
tion pressed upon the people of Bavaria, 
and it evidently echoed the feeling of 
German patriots, who resented the arbi- 
trary manner in which Napoleon quar- 
tered his troops upon them. 

One copy of this pamphlet was con- 
signed to a bookseller in Augsburg, who 
allowed his children to read it; through 
them, however, it fell into the hands of 
some French officers who were quartered 
upon the pastor of a neighboring village, 
and thus it became known to the higher 
French authorities. On the 7th of July, 
1806, Napoleon ordered Jolin Palm to be 
tried by court martial and shot. 

This respectable bookseller was so con- 
vinced of his own innocence, and had 
such complete proof that he was not the 
author nor the publisher of the book, and 
did not even know what the book was 
about, that he refused the abundant op- 
portunities he had of avoiding arrest by 
escaping into Austria or Prussia. 

On the 22d of August he was locked up 
in the fortress of Braunau, an Austrian 


town garrisoned by French troops, about 
two hundred miles from Nuremberg. He 
had taken leave of his wife and childr 
promising a speedy return, and felt co: 
dent that his trial would be merely a mat 
ter of form; and so it was. 

He was given two short hearings. No 
one was allowed to plead for him, and 
within two days of entering the fortress 
he was sentenced to be shot. 

At eleven o'clock on the 26th of Au 
gust his prison door was opened. He as 
sumed that he was to be set at liberty 
and start immediately to join his wife 
and children in Nuremberg. Instead of 
this, however, he was notified that he was 
to be shot at two o'clock, leaving him bare- 
ly time to write a few letters to his fami- 
ly and most intimate friends. 

The three short hours between the an- 
nouncement of his sentence and the put- 
ting it into execution were of no use to 
him, nor would they have been had the 
electric telegraph been at his disposal. 
The court-martial decision was a surprise 
to his friends as well as to himself—in 
fact, to every one excepting the French 
military authorities, who were acting un- 
der instructions from Paris. The good 
people of the town begged mercy for him 
at the knees of the French commandant, 
ignorant of the fact that this officer was 
acting not as judge, but as executioner. 

At the appointed hour John Palm was 
placed upon a peasant’s cart and escorted 
beyond the walls of the town under a 
strong military escort. The whole garri- 
son of the place was assembled to look 
on at the killing of this plain every-day 
little bookseller of Nuremberg. No peo 
ple in Germany are more kindly and 
peace-loving than those of this particular 
neighborhood; but even these good peo 
ple gave the French officers reason to 
fear that an attempt might be made to 
rescue him, and that therefore it was pru- 
dent to make as great a display of force 
as possible. 

John Palm’s wrists were tied behind 
his back, and six French soldiers stepped 
forward, aimed, and fired. Five of the 
shots missed him; the sixth brought him 
to the ground with a cry of pain. He 
struggled to his feet to receive another 
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volley, which again brought him to the 
ground, crippled and helpless, but not yet 
dead. Two soldiers now ran quickly for- 
ward, placed the muzzles of their mus- 
kets against his head, and finished the 
task with disgusting thoroughness. 

It is significant that John Palm, al- 
though a Protestant, was cared for by the 
Roman Catholic community of Braunau, 
was buried in their church-yard, and in 
1866 received there a national monument 
to his memory. 

The body of John Palm died in the 

summer of 1806, but, like John Brown of 
Osawatomie, ‘‘his soul goes marching 
on.” 
The killing of John Palm of Nurem- 
berg may be designated as was the kill- 
ing of the Duke of Enghien two years 
before—it was more than a crime, it was 
a blunder. The shots which brought 
sharp sorrow to the widow and children 
of this Bavarian bookseller brought mor- 
tification and anger into the heart of ev- 
ery German, to whatever petty state he 
might belong. No one could be blind to 
the fact that Napoleon by this act as- 
serted his right, or at least his power, to 
reach out beyond his frontiers into a 
neighboring German state in a time of 
profound peace, seize a respectable Ger- 
man citizen, try him by court martial far 
from his home, execute him against the 
clearest evidence of innocence, and after 
it is done be called to account by nobody, 
not even the state whose territory he has 
outraged. 

The story of John Paim’s execution 
went from mouth to mouth all over Ger- 
many, kindling into patriotic fire the 
smouldering embers of German nation- 
ality. Even the court of Prussia was 
made to feel that there was in Germany 
such a thing as public sentiment. There 
were very many patriotic Germans who 
had looked on with deep distrust as Na- 
poleon encroached more and more beyond 
the boundaries of France and dictated 
terms more and more humiliating to Ger- 
man states; but such affairs were, after 
all, the business of a small number of 
people, and but vaguely understood out- 
side of diplomatic circles. Napoleon had 
upset many kings and raised up many 
more; he had overthrown constitutions 
and put new ones in their place; but not 
even his statecraft could make good in 
the popular mind the killing of the plain 
little German bookseller John Palm. 


Il. 
QUEEN LUISE OF PRUSSIA BEFORE JENA 


THE travelling carriage stood ready in 
the court-yard of the Palace of Potsdam 
one fine morning in June, 1806. It was 
the year of Jena, but no one knew that 
Queen Luise came down the steps, sur 
rounded by her husband and children, 
bade them an affectionate farewell, and 
drove away in search of health—to a lit- 
tle watering-place called Pyrmont, sit 
uated between Hanover town and that 
Teutoburger Forest where Hermann (Ar 
minius) routed the legions of Rome, and 
for all time asserted the power of Ger- 
many as a distinct nation. Queen Luise 
had buried a little baby boy in April of 
this year. It was her eighth child, and 
she loved it dearly. The loss afflicted 
her so much that her health suffered, 
and her doctors ordered her away in the 
hope that she might forget her sorrow in 
the pleasures of a watering-place. 

Luise, in this year of sadness, was not 
merely the most beautiful woman on a 
throne, but a woman of beauty absolute- 
ly. We have the most abundant evi- 
dence on this point from contemporaries 
—not even excepting Napoleon. But 
more than beauty had she. Her char- 
acter was pure. She had been reared 
amidst home influence calculated to de- 
velop the best qualities of a naturally 
frank, spirited,affectionate woman. There 
may have been prettier queens, and there 
have been queens more clever, but it 
would, I think, be difficult to name one 
combining so much of beauty and so much 
of sound political instinct as Luise. 

Of the hundreds of pictures that have 
passed through my hands, all pretending 
to be portraits, only one does her justice, 
and that one is a miniature, without name 
or date, in the study of the Queen of Han- 
over, at Gmiinden, on the Traun Lake. 
The best portrait in every way is the one 
by the great sculptor Rauch, who was for 
six years in service about the person of the 
Queen, and therefore knew her every ex- 
pression. Rauch competed with Canova 
and Thorwaldsen for the honor of doing 
the famous sarcophagus at Charlotten- 
burg, representing Luise extended as if 
in sleep, with hands folded across her 
bosom. He was awarded the prize, and 
produced a monument unique in its way. 

The portrait reproduced here is the 
bust made by Rauch in 1816. In photo- 
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From the original bust by 


graphing this I was assisted by Professor 
Siemering, the sculptor, who has charge 


of the Rauch Museum in Berlin. This 
portrait is to me better than the one on 
the sarcophagus, because not idealized. 
This is the living and speaking Queen 
Luise as Rauch knew her, and as Na- 
poleon I. saw her at Tilsit, with the clas- 
sic diadem upon her head. In this por- 
trait we see the harmony of her features; 
the sensitive quality of her mouth, which 
is noticeable in the present Emperor Wil- 
liam, her great-grandson. Her forehead 
is broad; her eyes are thoughtful. It is 
the face of a woman who should have 
known only kindness from others, for she 
lived only to make others happy. 


Rauch in the Berlin Museum. 


She was born in the year of American 
Independence, 1776, and in 1806 was there- 
fore barely thirty years old. Germans 
loved her with an intensity which can be 
accounted for by reference not merely to 
her personal gentleness and good sense, 
but to the peculiar position she occupied. 
She was the first Queen of Prussia in the 
memory of living man whose relations 
with her husband, her court, or her peo- 
ple were those which could please the 
average respectable mother. Luise at 
once became not merely the first lady of 
Prussia, but she made the Prussian court 
a pattern of domestic life to Germans of 
every degree. Germans have much sen- 
timent, and above all do they cling to the 
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traditions of purity in family life. Fred- 
erick the Great had not done much in 
this direction; his successor, Frederick 
William II., had done even less—he had 
permitted the court of Berlin and Pots- 
dam to set an example painfully demor- 
alizing to German princes in general, 
and, above all, scandalous to the plain, 
honest people of the father-land. 

It had also been the fashion under the 
two previous Kings of Prussia to regard 
the German language and German life in 
general as something good enough for 
the common people, but not at all the 
thing for people of rank. At court ev- 
ery one spoke French and wrote letters 
in French, even where both parties were 
German. Now so far as this was a fad 
in one class of society it did little harm, 
but since the French Revolution (1789) 
the armies of France had been cutting 
their way about Europe so energetically 
that Prussia, amongst others, was called 
upon to decide whether she should be- 
come a province of Napoleon's empire or 
fight him to the death. 

Writing at the close of the nineteenth 
century, it is very strange to look back 
upon a period of Prussian history when 
for a series of years an influential section 
of the King’s cabinet and court openly 
insisted that there was nothing degrading 
in becoming a dependent ally of the great 
Napoleon. Germans had tasted the dan- 
gerous sweets of a long peace. They had 
become accustomed to luxury; to dream 
of a universal empire with a wise Augus- 
tus atthe head. Napoleon seemed to have 
been sent by Heaven for the purpose of 
inaugurating a great European millen- 
nium, and why should people of culture 
oppose an end so manifestly of interest to 
art, literature, science, and human happi- 
ness? 

But Luise was German through and 
through. She knew her Germany by 
heart. She had travelled in every part 
of it, and knew the feelings of the people 
better than the members of the King’s 
cabinet. She did not trust Napoleon. 
She knew that between the German and 
the French was a gulf of differences not 
to be bridged by fair promises, and she 
had faith in the German character as 
capable of developing a nation. 

Is it wonder that Luise was beloved 
and treated almost as a national saint? 
To the rugged peasantry of Protestant 
Germany she embodied their national as- 
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pirations; she might have led them ¢ 
war; she was their Brandenburg Madon 
na—a greater than Joan of Are. 

At Pyrmont, Luise was the head of 
political congress made up of many littl: 
princely families who had come to this wa 
tering - place nominally for their healt; 
but really to compare notes on the politi 
cal situation and distribute news and gos 
sip. Here, too, came Bliicher, breathing 
fury at the French. Luise loved this old 
soldier, and many were the talks they had 
together, making plans for the future of 
her country. 

At six every day Luise took her morn 
ing walk, glass in hand, listening to the 
hymn that was always played at this 
hour under the trees. She passed the 
shop of an invalid widower left with two 
feeble daughters, and asked after his 
health. It was not good. Luise recom- 
mended the drinking of asses’ milk for 
them. 

The poor man answered that such milk 
was too expensive forhim. ‘* Well, then, 
I am delighted,” said the Queen, ‘‘ to be 
able to help you in the matter. I drink 
asses’ milk every morning with my steel, 
and there is a great deal left over. I 
shall see that the rest of the asses’ milk 
comes to you each morning.” 

And the Queen kept her word. The 
milk itself may not have been of much 
value, but the manner in which the giit 
was made should have brought roses into 
the palest cheeks. 

Prussia in these weeks appeared to be 
the strongest power of the Continent next 
to France. Her army was said to be 
250,000 men, excellently drilled and well 
equipped. Her territories had been much 
enlarged by the seizure of Hanover, 
which Frederick William III. had accept- 
ed from Napoleon as a reward for subser- 
viency. Austria had been defeated at 
Austerlitz in 1805; Napoleon had hinted 
to the Prussian monarch that a North 
German Empire would be viewed with 
favor in Paris. In short, to a superficial 
observer it might have seemed that no 
sovereign had more reason to be satisfied 
with his worldly prospects than the King 
of Prussia in the summer of 1806. 

Luise left Pyrmont with hope and hap- 
piness somewhat revived. She had talk- 
ed with representatives of nearly all the 
ruling families of North Germany, as well 
as with many Germans of note in other 
ways, and carried back to Charlotten- 
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burg a budget of impressions that were 
intended to make her husband very hap- 
py on his birthday, the 3d of August. 

But that birthday brought other news, 
to be followed by worse news still. Na- 
poleon had created a vast confederation 
of South German states. all dependent 
upon France. Francis II., head of the 
German Empire, had formally abdicated 
that title, and became henceforth merely 
Emperor of Austria. Then came rumors 
of French intrigue in the little courts of 
northern Germany, the object of which 
was to make them allies of Napoleon and 
isolate them from Prussia. But the 
worst blow came with the news from 
Paris that Hanover was, after all, to be 
handed back to England, that Napoleon, 
in other words, regarded Prussia as no 
more than a very feeble state to be treated 
like the rest of his vassal kingdoms. 

All these expressions of Napoleon's 
contempt for his Prussian Majesty, com- 
ing pretty well together, convinced even 
Frederick William III. that he was now 
in a corner from which he was forced to 
fight his way out or be trampled to pieces. 

The most natural thing, therefore, was 
to look around for friends to help him. 
He tried the little neighboring states, but 
it was too late. They had all conceived 
distrust of Prussia and immense fear of 
Napoleon. They remembered that since 
1792 Prussia had been constantly pretend- 
ing to protect Germany against French 
aggression, but someliow or other had al- 
ways found her profit in letting France 
have her own way. The year of Jena 
brought upon Prussia the natural conse- 
quences of political blunders and crimes 
perpetrated upon her German neighbors. 

Of course Prussia could not expect help 
from Austria after Austerlitz. The Rus- 
sian Czar promised to come, but he was 
far away. England was energetically de- 
stroying Prussian ships wherever she 
could surprise them —already 1200 had 
been seized in this short summer. Fred- 
erick William III. objected to having ships 
of war because Frederick II. had not found 
them necessary, and at this time, there- 
fore, England had rather an easy time 
of it in her war against Prussian com- 
merce. 

And this was the condition of things 
when the Prussian King took up arms 
against Napoleon. In 1805, when backed 
by Russia, England, and Austria, he 
shirked the contest. In 1806 he gayly 
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marches against the same common en- 
emy when that enemy has become vastly 
stronger, and when his government has 
not a single friend or ally worth men- 
tioning. 


Il. 


THE TWO PIILOSOPHERS OF JENA—HEGEL 
AND NAPOLEON, 


IN the night of October 14, 1806, a great 
German philosopher named Hegel occu- 
pied himself with the closing lines of a 
very learned work about positive concep- 
tions and historical infinities. He called 
his book Phenomenology. 

His lamp burned late that night, for 
on the next morning the manuscript was 
to be sent by post to his publisher. 

Another lamp was burning late on that 
same night, almost next door. Another 
philosopher, and a vastly more practical 
one, was preparing for the press a manu- 
script quite as perplexing as that of Hegel. 
This philosopher, however, could not wait 
until the morning before posting his man- 
uscript, but sent it off at once to Paris. 

Both philosophers burned their lamps 
at the same hour in the beautiful little 
university town of Jena, and the man 
who sent his manuscript first was Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

The German philosopher rose early on 
the morning of October 15th, and with 
his precious Phenomenology under his 
arm, walked to the post-office. Here he 
learned for the first time that Napoleon 
had fought a great battle; that a Prussian 
army had been routed; that French troops 
occupied every village of this sweet smil- 
ing Saxon country, and no post would 
leave Jena that day. 

So Hegel prepared to trudge back to 
his desk and wait for better times before 
giving Phenomenology to the world. As 
he pressed the precious bundle under his 
arm a clattering of hoofs caused him to 
stand aside in time to salute, with unaf- 
fected humility, the man who had on the 
day before manured two battle-fields with 
German carcasses. In later days the au- 
thor of Phenomenoiogy referred to this 
one peep at the conqueror as a most ex- 
alting moment. Hegel adored in Napo- 
leon the great mind, the philosophic in- 
tellect. He recognized in him a colleague 
—a professor in another faculty — who 
had written better stuff than even Phe- 
nomenology. 

There were many men in the Germany 
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of 1806 who were fiddling and philoso- 
phizing while French troops marched 
across their country. Let us not judge 
Hegel too harshly, for he was in the fash- 
ion. German men of letters, Germans 
who pretended to elegance in social mat- 
ters, had been brought up to regard pa- 
triotism as savoring of bad taste, if not 
positive vulgarity. The plain people 
preserved their national feelings, but in 
1806 the plain people were not asked 
their opinion on current events. Ger- 
many had been trained to docility for 
generations past, and this docility had 
turned into political imbecility. The 
country was full of Hegels who never 
bothered their heads whether they were 
governed by Turk or Tycoon. Whatever 
came from above they accepted with meek- 
ness; if the taxes were heavy they paid 
them with a groan, if they were light they 
paid them with a smile, but in any case 
they paid them, and never asked them- 
selves who received the money or what 
it was spent for. Napoleon won the bat- 
tle because Prussia was full of men like 
Hegel—Hegels in the universities, Hegels 
in the government offices, Hegels even 
at the head of the army. 


IV. 
THE EVE OF JENA, OCTOBER 13, 1806. 


ON the 20th of September, 1806, the roy- 
al travelling carriage rolled into the pal- 
ace court of Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 
Queen Luise and her husband took their 
seats and were driven to—Jena. They 
made their headquarters at Naumburg, 
which is about half-way between Leipzig 
and Erfurt, and there they spent two 
weeks, in which the King watched his 
showily dressed troops marching on to 
the front to do battle with the French. 

In this neighborhood the Prussian 
army took a loose straggling position, 
with the general idea of checking Napo- 
leon should he try to break through into 
Prussia. The King was, of course, the 
head of the army, but the Duke of Bruns- 
wick had been appointed commander-in- 
chief. 

This old man had served under the 
great Frederick, was then seventy - odd 
years of age, and had solemnly said toa 
group of officers shortly before Jena: 
‘* The [Prussian] army is, in spite of all 
that has happened of late, and even with- 
out improvements, unquestionably the 


first army of the world.” This remind 
us of the language held by the marshals 
of Napoleon III. in the summer of 1870. 

The Prussian army was at the centre o 
Germany, surrounded by people who not 
only spoke a common tongue, but who 
were actively in sympathy with their pur 
pose of defeating the French. This great 
army down to the morning of the 14th of 
October never once found out where Na 
poleon was, where his troops were, how 
many were marching, or in what direc- 
tion. Frederick William III. had every 
facility for learning all about Napoleon, 
for the French army had been in Ger- 
many during many weeks past, and Prus 
sian officers could have travelled about 
in disguise without difficulty. 

It does not need a professional soldier 
to tell us that when going to war it is im 
portant to know where the enemy is, and 
how strong he is. On September 13, 1806, 
Napoleon wrote to his agent at Munich to 
keep him informed in regard to the move- 
ments of the Prussian army; that war 
would break out as soon as Prussians 
crossed into Saxony. ‘‘ You will then 
write to Rapp, in Strasburg, to telegraph 
me, and one hour afterwards I shall be on 
the way to Wiirzburg.” 

Here isa practical man. He hasa tele 
graphic line of semaphores reaching from 
Paris to every corner of lis empire, and 
can communicate with Strasburg in half 
an hour, whereas the ordinary post re- 
quired four days. The King of Prussia 
had no telegraphs, and it took nine days 
for a courier to get from Paris to Berlin, 
a journey now done in one day and night. 

Yet telegraphs were no new thing in Eu- 
rope. The French had used them in the 
army of the Revolution ten years before. 
Why did not Prussia also have telegraphs 
from Berlin to her frontiers? Strange as 
it may seem, I am assured by the editor 
of the famous Brockhaus Encyclopedia 
that not until 1832 did Prussia operate her 
first optical telegraph between Berlin and 
the Rhine. The Encyclopzdia itself is 
silent on this subject. Even the excellent 
Post Museum in Berlin could give me no 
information in this matter. 

Napoleon knew ‘pretty much all there 
was to know about the Prussian army, 
its movements, and that is why, on Sep- 
tember 12th, he wrote to Talleyrand: 

“The idea that Prussia will venture to at- 
tack me single-handed is so ridiculous that it 
deserves no notice. My alliance with Prussia 
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is based upon her fear ofme. That cabinet is 
so contemptible, the King so devoid of char- 
acter,” etc. 

Six days after Queen Luise and Fred- 
erick William had started from Berlin, Na- 
poleon left Paris. In two days (Septem- 
ber 28th) he was on the Rhine, at Mainz, 
and had made every disposition for an 
offensive move, to begin on October 3d. 
His troops had been in garrison all the 
way from Bonn, on the Rhine, to Braunau, 
on the Inn—Braunau, where poor Jolin 
Palm was murdered. On October 4th his 
army of invasion had united with great 
rapidity on the line Wiirzburg-Baireuth, 
and already on the 7th began the great 
forward move of the whole mass straight 
on Berlin. 

He had 160,000 men with him, divided 
into six army corps. These men had for 
the most part done severe marching to 
reach their places in time, as a glance at 
the map will show. Two regiments and 
the Corps Artillery, for instance, had been 
ordered to be in Wiirzburg on October 3d, 
marching all the way from Bonn. It was 
a twelve days’ march, for which Napoleon 
had allowed only nine days. But these 
troops made it in eight days, arriving on 
October 2d. A day’s march for troops was 
224 kilometres in the French army. This 
made an average of more than 33$ kilo- 
metres for eight consecutive days. 

Napoleon had on this campaign a man- 
uscript map prepared by his engineer 
corps. The Prussians had only a Saxon 
map published in 1763, and reaching no 
further than the river Werra and the 
Saale, at Hof; map-making in general was 
then in its infancy. There was no topo- 
graphical map of Prussia in existence, al- 
though a beginning had been made in 
1803, covering only the extreme northern 
corner on the Baltic. 

In 1812 there was captured at the Bere- 
sina, in Napoleon's baggage, a manuscript 
map of central Europe on ascale 1: 100,000. 
The original is in St. Petersburg, and the 
only copy extant, so far as I know, is in 
the Berlin Military Intelligence Bureau. 
Of this copy I have had the use, thanks 
to the kindness of the German govern- 
ment. The map accompanying this paper 
has been based upon that map of Napo- 
leon’s, in order that the reader may be able 
to place himself in the same state of know- 
ledge as was enjoyed by the French con- 
queror. I have reason to think that Na- 
poleon prepared tliis map some time before 


Jena, and kept it as accurate as possible 
on account of its great importance to him. 
Of course I have in my map given the 
watercourses according to the latest Ger- 
man surveys. 

Napoleon left Bamberg on October &th 
at three in the morning, and at six of the 
same morning was settled in his next head- 
quarters dictating orders. He generally 
travelled in the night, when the roads were 
clear, and he consequently could drive 
more rapidly. He would lie down to sleep 
about six in the afternoon, and at about 
midnight would be sending out orders for 
the morrow. In this way he was able to 
draw in all possible information regard- 
ing the day’s movements before himself 
proposing another move. 

All this was wearing work, such work 
as the Prussian army could not or would 
not do. 

Napoleon and most of his marshals were 
between thirty-five and thirty-seven years 
old. On the Prussian side the King alone 
was within these years. His commander- 
in-chief was not fit to be on horseback. 
Out of 66 colonels in the infantry of the 
line, 28 were over sixty years; of 281 ma- 
jors, 86 were over fifty-five and 190 more 
than fifty years old. 

On October 8th appeared a Bulletin, of 
which Napoleon was editor-in-chief, say- 
ing, amongst other things: ‘‘The Queen 
of Prussia is with the army, dressed as 
an Amazon, and wearing the uniform of 
her dragoon regiment. She writes twenty 
letters a day to fan the flames in all di- 
rections. One might fancy her an Armida, 
who in her excitement sets fire to her own 
palace.” Now, considering that Armida 
was a classic heroine, noted chiefly for 
having seduced several young men from 
the path of virtue, it will be admitted that 
the simile is not chaste. 

This bulletin of Napoleon was so pub- 
lic an insult that in Prussia at least it was 
never forgotten or forgiven. Luise was 
destined to receive additional insults from 
the hands of this soldier, but none more 
deeply resented by the people of Ger- 
many. 

The date of this bulletin may be taken 
as the date when war was formally de- 
clared, for the Prussian King had threat- 
ened to fight France in case Napoleon did 
not yield to his demands by October 8th. 

On the afternoon of October 13th Na- 
poleon arrived in the beautiful little uni- 
versity town of Jena, on the river Saale. 


THE GERMAN STRU 


Had he followed the example of the Prus- 
sians he would have gone quietly to bed 
and waited until morning before doing 
anything further. But he did what any 
practical commander would have done 
in such a case—drew in all possible in- 
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resting with Prussia. Napoleon, of course, 
expected to find this plateau bristling with 
cannon, and looked forward to a severe 
struggle for its possession. 

To his amazement he was told that the 
Prussians had not even taken the trouble 
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JENA AND ITS 


From the great map in sixty-four sections which was c 


formation regarding the strength of the 
enemy. 

Jena is dominated by a high plateau, 
whose sides run steeply down to the river 
Saale and the town. For our purposes 
we may roughly compare this. plateau to 
the parade-ground of West Point, and as- 
sume that the enemy was expected to 
march up from the shore of the Hudson 
River. Sostrong is this Jena plateau by 
nature that a handful of troops could easily 
hold in check a very much larger force. 
On this particular evening each side had 
about 50,000, the advantage of numbers 


SURROUNDINGS, 


aptured from Napoleon at the crossing of the Beresina. 


to occupy it. This was soimprobable that 
he climbed in person to the top, and satis- 
fied himself that Prussian commanders 
could be guilty of such folly as would 
make a militia volunteer blush. The fact 
was that the Prussian general found the 
plateau rather chilly these October nights, 
and had sought more agreeable shelter 
further back in the hollows. He had ev- 
idently convinced himself. that the ap- 
proach to this plateau was so difficult 
that no artillery could possibly get up 
to it. 

And it was, of course, exactly by this 
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most difficult approach that Napoleon did 
drag up his artillery. When I visited the 
battle- field in 1893 I found this road in 
practically the same state as it was de- 
scribed in 1806—a species of gully washed 
out of shape by rain-storms. Napoleon 
set his men to work with pick and shovel. 
He superintended the work himself. As 
an officer of artillery, it was a work par- 
ticularly congenial to him, and he soon 
had the path so widened that before day- 
light all his artillery was up in position— 
just where the guns of Frederick William 
should have been had his generals shown 
even a very small amount of practical 
sense or energy. 

While Napoleon was feeling his way 
about on the plateau of Jena,guided by the 
light of torches, and preparing fora battle 
on the morrow, the Prussian King was at 
a little village twelve miles away, called 
Auerstedt. This place is too small to be 
placed on ordinary maps, but can be read- 
ily found on a line almost due north from 
Jena, at a point as far from Jena as 
Weimar is from Jena. Auerstedt is al- 
most equally distant from Jena and Wei- 
mar, and not four miles from the river 
Saale, along whose right bank French 
troops had been marching for three days 
past, this being the best route towards 
Berlin. 

The King here called a council of war, 
made up of the Duke of Brunswick, a Field- 
Marshal Mollendorf, who was then eighty 
years old, four generals, and two colonels. 
This assemblage represented what was 
then regarded as the highest military au- 
thority in Prussia. They talked and they 
talked, and they kept on talking, without 
even knowing that Napoleon’s army was 
within cannon range of them. 

During the evening of October 13th the 
French Marshal Davoust occupied the 
Saale crossing at Késen, which place is 
only a three hours’ march from Auerstedt 
in a northeast direction. While the Prus- 
sians were therefore holding their sense- 
less pow wow at Auerstedt, the French had 
not only approached their front, they 
were already in a position to cut them off 
from Berlin. 

The Prussian General Schmettau knew 
that the pass at Késen was undefended, 
but said that it would be time enough on 
the morrow. He went to bed and slept 
soundly. 

In the middle of the night the com- 
mander-in-chief at last thought it might 
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be prudent to guard the passes over t)), 
Saale against surprise, and therefore oy 
dered that this should be done on the 14t}; 
and, of course, by the time his order was 
penned every pass was already in Frenc} 
hands. 

At this famous council of war held by 
the King in Auerstedt, old Brunswick, the 
commander, could not keep awake. He 
dozed part of the time, and immediately 
after it was over went to bed and spent four 
hours in sleep. Prince Hohenlohe, who 
commanded the advance army at Jena, 
also spent the night in bed. His troops 
were sound asleep when Napoleon’s artil- 
lery opened fire at daybreak of October 
14th. The ever alert and enterprising 
Bliicher came in the night with an im- 
portant message to the King; the mes- 
sage could not be delivered. The King 
also was asleep, and had given orders that 
he was not to be disturbed. 

And so the eve of Jena was slumbered 
away by 50,000 of Prussia’s best troops, 
commanded by professional soldiers, who 
had been selected for this duty by Fred- 
erick William III. When Queen Luise, 
in the year following, said to Napoleon 
that Prussia had fallen asleep on the lau- 
rels of the great Frederick, she no doubt 
had in mind the night before Jena. 

But Napoleon did not sleep.. His men 
kept on marching steadily throughout the 
night, occupying one good position after 
the other, until they had at last reached 
so far into the Prussian rear that Fred- 
erick William woke up to find himself 
not merely invited to battle, but forced to 
fight, if only to secure his retreat. 

Whatever the view of the reader may 
be as regards military genius in general, 
I think we shall agree that in the presence 
of so much ignorance, stupidity, and lazi- 
ness as characterized the Prussian com- 
mand on the 13th of October, 1806, there 
are few average citizen soldiers who might 
not have achieved undying fame by coim- 
manding the French army of that day. 


7, 


THE GREAT PRUSSIAN STAMPEDE FROM 
JENA AND AUERSTEDT. 


A DENSE fog covered the neighborhood 
of Jena on the morning of October 14, 
1806, and stretched beyond Auerstedt, 
twelve miles away. At both places the 
Prussians were comfortably asleep when 
the cannon of the French commenced to 

















FRENCH TROOPS ENTER A GERMAN VILLAGE. 
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thunder. Napoleon commanded in per- 
son 50,000 men at Jena, against 53,000 
Prussians. At Auerstedt Marshal Da- 
voust commanded 27,300 men, against 50,- 
000 Prussians under their King and old 
Brunswick. The advantage in point of 
numbers lay entirely with the Prussians 
—an advantage which was particular- 
ly striking in regard to cavalry and ar- 
tillery. At Auerstedt Davoust had only 
1300 cavalry against the Prussian 8800. 
He had only 44 pieces of artillery against 
the Prussian 230. Towards one o’clock 
Napoleon was re-enforced so that his total 


teau, on which Napoleon had spent the 
night. This road is quite as bad as th 
one Napoleon used, and is to-day a mere 
tangle of forest through which falls the 
dry bed of a torrent called the Steinbach, 
or ‘‘ stone beck.” Soult’s idea, of course, 
was to wedge his men, if possible, be 
tween the Prussians near Jena and the 
rest near Auerstedt; and he succeeded. 
thanks to the fact that the Prussian com 
mander did not suppose that any troops 
would attempt to come up this very rocky 
and difficult defile. It was really more 
difficult than the Steiger ‘‘ climber,” up 
which Napoleon had brought 
his guns. The pastor of 
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Wenigenjena has been much 
abused by German writers 
for having betrayed his coun- 
try to the enemy, or, in oth- 
er words, for having guided 
Marshal Soult to the plateau 

err. above Jena. But let those 

peti cast the first stone who are 
Jinn quite sure that they would 
have sought the death of a 
martyr under similar cir- 
cumstances—a French pistol 
under each ear. 

At twenty minutes before 
six Napoleon commenced the 
fight by firing away into the 
fog, and feeling his way for- 
ward amongst the sleeping 
Prussians. At about seven 
o'clock the Prussian com- 
mander discovered that the 
firing was in his rear, and 








MAP SHOWING THE RELATION OF JENA TO PARIS AND 
BERLIN, AND THE POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF 1806. e' 2 7mpment 


fighting force amounted to 54,000, but this 
small superiority of 1000 was outweighed 
by Prussian superiority in horses and ar- 
tillery —the ratio at Jena being 10,500 
horses to the French 8450, and 175 guns 
to the French 108. The glory of the 
campaign rests, of course, with Napoleon, 
as commander-in-chief, but the glory of 
the day is Davoust’s, who at Auerstedt 
fought against odds far greater than Na- 
poleon’s and achieved a victory no less 
decisive. 

Marshal Soult was fortunate in finding 
the pastor of Wenigenjena in bed. ‘He 
made him get up and show him another 
road from the Saale up to the Jena pla- 


that they had gone to sleep 
the night before with their 
facing the 

Ww, ' Prussia had 

SO..c .ory unwilling Saxon 
allies at this battle. Their commander 
came to headquarters at Capellendorf 
after six o'clock in the morning asking 
for orders. He was told that there would 
be no battle that day. 

Then the Prussian general who had 
drawn his troops away from the Jena 
plateau on account of the cold night air 
thought he had better go back there and 
see what the firing was about. He was 
soon put to rout. 

At about eight o’clock Prince Hohen- 
lohe, the Prussian commander at Jena, 
finally appeared on the right wing, where 
the tents were still up and the men not 
yet out. He had a pleasant chat with 
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RECEIVING NEWS OF THE DECLARATION OF WAR IN THE PRUSSIAN CAMP. 


their commander; said that the men had 
better make themselves comfortable in 
camp until the fog lifted; that there 
would be nothing of importance that 
day; perhaps a bit of a skirmish—that 
was all. 

Shortly after this little hat news came 
that the Prussian left w ng was fighting 
desperately. At some point the Prus- 
sians gained a momentary advantage and 
made a handful of prisoners. Hereupon 
Prince Hohenlohe sent off a vritten mes- 
sage to the general commanding the re- 
serves, in which he said, ‘‘ 1 am whipping 
the enemy at every point.” Then up 
galloped another Prussian general to con- 
gratulate the Prince on having won a 
glorious victory ! 

The fact was that the Prussians were 
so badly led that their numerical advan- 
tage created little more than confusion. 
At both Jena and Auerstedt their cavalry 
and artillery achieved scarcely anything, 
whereas the French used theirs to excel- 


lent effect. The infantry fought as well 
as could be expected of men who had 
been well drilled but had no confidence 
in their officers. 

By one o'clock Napoleon ordered a gen- 
eral attack at all points, and by two the 
Prussians were in full retreat upon Wei- 
mar. Capellendorf is on the way, and 
here the Prussian reserves did their best 
tomakeastand. In the midst of it came 
worse news from the King, in Auerstedt, 
ten miles away, saying that his battle was 
as good as lost—to hurry and help him. 
But there was not time to choose. In 
half an hour the matter was effectually 
settled by the French, who tumbled the 
reserves along with the rest head over 
heels, and sent them madly careering to 
Weimar, seven miles away. They did 
fast running, for some of them got there 
by four o’clock, and there learned that the 
Fiench had not only routed the Prussian 
army at Jena, but at Auerstedt as well; 
that they were nearly surrounded, and 
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would have to run still harder if they 
meant to escape. 

Towards night the fugitives from Auer- 
stedt joined those from Jena. A panic 
had seized them all; officers were brushed 
aside, knapsacks and muskets were thrown 





away in the darkness, and reached Cast}; 
Villach at ten. But his rest here was 
spoiled by a false alarm of French cay 
alry, which caused him at midnight to 
hurry off once more in a westerly direc 
tion through the darkness. He reached 





FLIGHT OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY AFTER JENA. 


away, cannon were left stuck in the po- 
tato-fields, and the men hurried off with 
only one desire—to escape a pursuing en- 
emy. 

Prince Hohenlohe, who had been in 
bed when the battle commenced, and who 
had complacently assured his generals 
that the 14th of October was to be a quiet 
day, could hardly have chosen a better 
time than this for shortening a life which 
had cost his country so much shame and 
misery. But he thought otherwise. At 
Weimar he abandoned his troops to their 
fate, and with eight squadrons for the 
protection of his precious person galloped 


Tennstedt at seven of the following morn- 
ing, forty -four kilometres (about thirty 
miles) from Weimar. But not even here 
could he rest. The French cavalry were 
on his track, and after a rest of one and 
a half hours he started again, and reached 
Sondershausen with only sixty horsemen 
left out of the eight squadrons that had 
started with him: He had made sixty 
miles in that flight from Jena, which 
shows that a general may develop enor- 
mous energy under the spur of fear for 
his personal safety. Would that he had 
shown but half so much before the battle 
commenced! 
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At Auerstedt the 14th of October brought 
the same fog that enveloped Jena, twelve 
miles away. So dense was it that the 
eagle-eyed Bliicher put his horse at a row 
of French bayonets, thinking he was at 
an easy hedge. A volley of musketry 
taught him his mistake. 

King Frederick William III. woke up 
to find that the French corps of Davoust 
had forced a fight upon him. The Prus- 
sians fought here as aimlessly as at Jena. 
The soldiers did as well as might have 
been expected of men who were kept from 
deserting by fear of flogging. But the 
commanders showed here, as at Jena, 
complete ignorance of their trade. 

It is almost incredible that throughout 
the battle, when the King’s troops were at 
times less than five miles distant from the 
army fighting at Jena, he never once re- 
ceived a communication to say even that 
a fight was in progress. Here was a 
Prussian army of over 100,000 men di- 
vided into two parts, neither part know- 
ing what the other was doing. 

Towards noon the King sent for re-en- 
foreements from Capellendorf, which is 
half-way between Jena and Weimar. He 
supposed that the troops at Jena were ly- 
ing idle, and would soon arrive and help 
drive the French from the field and make 
him master of the day. But the reserves 
did not come. The Prussians blundered 
about aimlessly owing to conflicting or- 
ders. The Duke of Brunswick was shot 
in one eye, the bullet passing out through 
the other. He was carried helpless from 
the field, and the command devolved upon 
anybody who chose to give orders. The 
day had begun with no plan; none had 
been formed during the fight; and when 
old Brunswick was carried from the field 
no one knew even what direction the army 
should take in case they had to retire. 

The King was asked for orders. He 
ordered a retreat upon Weimar, expecting 
to there join the rest of his army and re- 
new the fight next day. The retreat, 
however, soon became a rout, under the 
lively fire of the French sharpshooters 
and skirmishers. Soldiers threw away 
all they carried, and were soon in the 
sweep of the mad current made up of 
both armies converging upon Weimar. 
They were, however, no longer armies— 
simply mobs of frightened men, who, 
some hours ago, were masquerading in 
the livery of Frederick the Great. 

The King was the first to hurry from 
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the battle-field, under escort of some 
picked cavalry. All at once he was sur- 
prised by a picket of French hussars, and 
had to draw his sword and fight his way 
clear of them at the imminent risk of his 
life. This would have been the culmina- 
tion of Napoleon’s triumph on this day, 
had the Prussian King been brought to 
him as prisoner, along with the news that 
the commander -in-chief was mortally 
wounded. Nor let us forget that Queen 
Luise was also at this moment flying 
over the Weimar road out of the reach 
of the same enemy, and that she, too, 
narrowly escaped capture. 

All night long rode the King, chased 
by fears of capture, and totally separated 
from his army. At seven on the follow- 
ing morning he ventured to stop for 
rest at the village of Sémmerda, which 
is about twenty miles westward of Auer- 
stedt as the crow flies, but must have 
been twice as long to them travelling in 
the dark over an unknown: country. 
Strange to record, the Prussians had no 
detailed map of the region immediately 
about Jena. 

Sémmerda may be found by running 
the eye northward from a point half-way 
between Erfurt and Weimar for about 
fifteen miles. It is not a town that 
guide-books notice—not even a German 
Baedeker. Yet here it was that a neph- 
ew of Frederick the Great turned to the 
faithful Bliicher, who had stuck to his 
King throughout this horrible day and 
night, and said, ‘‘Let us congratulate 
ourselves upon having got out of the 
scrape so well!” 

The two armies that desperately strug- 
gled for space on the road leading from 
the two battle- fields to Weimar hoped 
that there, at last, they would find rest. 
The generals expected that some arrange- 
ments would have been made to defend 
the place, give the broken battalions a 
chance to catch their breath, and at least 
get something to eat. But they were 
rudely disturbed in these calculations, 
and all night long under Goethe’s win- 
dow stormed the great army of uniformed 
tramps — cursing and crowding; pushed 
from behind; dragging themselves blind- 
ly along anywhere, so long as it was 
away from the French bayonets. Out in 
the open country beyond, the rabble plun- 
dered what it could not beg, and caught 
such snatches of sleep as even hunted 
men indulge in. 
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But on those two battle-fields the night 

was sadder still. There had been a long 
day’s butchery—a killing-match between 
100,000 Prussians and 80,000 Frenchmen. 
Cannon-balls and musket-balls had scat- 
tered the ground for miles with dead 
bodies, and, worse still, the thousands of 
helpless wounded. The French conquer- 
ors were no worse than others in the 
same position; they had no time to waste 
over the fallen; their business was to fol- 
low and finish the work of destruction. 
So forward galloped the cavalry; ard 
after them chased the horse- artillery. 
Their path lay straight towards the fly- 
ing enemy, and bad luck to the helpless 
bodies that squirmed and groaned in the 
furrows as the heavy wheels bumped and 
crashed over the ground! So ends the 
day of Jena. Whoever wishes to know 
more about it, let him consult the mas- 
sive and authoritative work by Lettow- 
Vorbeck, a retired German colonel. 

The lesson of this day ought to be trea- 
sured by us who believe in personal lib- 
erty and self-government. Here was an 
army of over 100,000 men, all profession- 
al soldiers; led by a King whose educa- 
tion was purely military; commanded by 
officers who knew nothing outside of the 
profession of arms. They fought on their 
own ground, in defence of their country; 
they were superior in cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry to the French. This army 
was completely defeated by an enemy 
which employed no novel method of war- 
fare, which commanded no source of 
knowledge inaccessible to the Prussians. 
Napoleon conducted the French cam- 
paign, but he achieved his victory by 
acting upon principles of warfare com- 
mon enough in his time. He had no 
‘* Napoleonic tactics”; in fact, he had no 
tactics at all. His troops had none but 
the old drill regulations of 1791, and even 
these were not uniformly applied. He 
let each general drill his troops much as 
he chose. 

In fact, the closer Napoleon is studied 
the more do we see that he was great in 
his day because he was simple. When 
he determined to attack Prussia he gath- 
ered the largest number of troops togeth- 
er and marched straight upon Berlin. 
He took care that his men were well fed, 
while those of Prussia were sadly in 
want. He gave his men warm cloaks to 
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sleep in; the Prussians had none. He 
kept himself informed of the whereabouts 
and strength of his enemy, the Prussians 
did not. He kept his troops always in 
hand, so that when he determined on bat. 
tle he could strike one hard blow instead 
of a series of weak ones. The Prussians 
did just the reverse. These features of 
Napoleon’s behavior in war were not new 
to any one of that day who kept his eyes 
open. But the Prussian army was fu] 
of old men whose self-conceit made them 
blind. The American war (1776-1783 
had demonstrated that citizen soldiers. 
led by enterprising men of practical sense. 
were more than a match for the regulars 
of the English King. Thirty thousand 
Germans had been sold into the service 
of the English in those seven years, of 
whom only about one-third returned 
from America. But these few were 
enough to warn their fellow-countrymen 
against the folly of marching in solid hat- 
talions against an enemy that scattered 
in skirmishing line. The Prussian gen- 
erals were, however, too much puffed 
up with professional prejudice to learn 
the lesson taught by the farmers of Amer- 
ica; it took a Jena to bring that lesson 
home. 

The French learned more readily, be- 
cause in their revolutionary armies neces- 
sity forced them to fight as best they 
could, with little reference to parade- 
ground tactics. Napoleon inherited this 
French Army of the Revolution, and with 
it the fighting methods of men who had 
been in America with Lafayette. Napo- 
leon led his men with practical shrewd 
ness and enterprise against obsolete tac 
tics and muddle-headed generals. In the 
American war, Washington, at a much 
greater disadvantage, had made two Eng- 
lish armies surrender. Napoleon is a 
genius only in the sense that Greene and 
Gates and Washington are also to be 
classed as such. 

On the evening of October 14, 1806, the 
Prussian army, commanded by all that 
Prussia classed as aristocratic, had been 
converted into a mad mob. The most 
military state of. Europe suddenly discov 
ered that in the day of trial soldiers 
alone, even when led by officers of ‘‘ no- 
ble blood,” are a poor substitute for lib- 
erty-loving citizens capable of rapid or 
ganization. 
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ROSAMOND’S ROMANCE. 


BY GEORGE 


) old New York Governor—had been 
unknown to fame and coaching parties 
until Mrs. Dallison discovered it. One 
morning she had driven over from the 
neighboring ‘* Springs,” attracted thereto 
bv the rumors of a gemlike lake lying 
hidden somewhere in that dull, dusty 
back country, and Bellomont was obscure 
no longer. Mrs. Dallison had been at 
onee charmed with the quietness and 
quaintness of the village, and enraptured 
by the solemn beauty of the lake hidden 
in the pine woods. It was as she stood 
upon the soft yielding carpet that lay 
beneath the massive branches of the big 
pine-trees, through which the light seemed 
to stab its way in slender steely rays, and 
gazed down into the rich dark depths of 
the water, that she made her famous res- 
olution to have a country house at once 
at that very spot. 

We had been at Bellomont about two 
weeks—several of us had come up to see 
the Dallisons settled in the new place— 
when one morning Mrs. Dallison rode to 
the station with Cosmo Simms and my- 
self to send a telegram. She jumped 
from her horse to the platform with a 
lightness that brought both her heels al- 
most at the same time on the rough 
warped boards, and looked inquisitively 
about. There was no one in sight. 

‘‘T suppose it must be in there,” she 
said, pointing to a door over which hung 
the dull blue sign with the white letter- 
ing of a Western Union Telegraph office. 

In the narrow little pen cut off from 
the main ‘‘ waiting-room,” reading a book 
open on the table beside the telegraphic 
instrument, sat a young woman. She 
looked up as if startled when Mrs. Dalli- 
son appeared at the window of her den; 
then, with a certain diffident haste, rose 
and placed a pile of telegraph blanks on 
the ledge. Mrs. Dallison smiled with her 
usual friendliness through the narrow 
opening as she pushed the sheet on which 
she had scrawled her despatch across to 
the operator. 

The young woman locked puzzled, 
then embarrassed. 

“Could you—” she began, in a low 
soft voice, and then paused. 
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Hardly any stenographer could have 
followed Mrs. Dallison in her rapid utter- 
ance, and it is not astonishing that her 
pen, vainly trying to record her quickly 
succeeding fancies, should generally make 
rather illegible work of it. 

‘“Oh!” said Mrs. Dallison, promptly, 
“Sean’t you read it? I’m afraid I don't 
write plainly,” and she rattled off : ‘‘ ‘ Regi- 
nald Tooms, Esq., Knickerbocker Club, 
Fifth Avenue, New York city. Must 
have best box at Horse Show. Dick says 
never mind price. Cannot be in town, 
and shall depend on you to get it. Come 
up as soon as youcan. J.B. D.’” 

Mrs. Dallison paid the money for the 
despatch, and slowly left the room. 

‘* What a life,” she said to us, ‘‘ cooped 
up there all day! and the way she spoke 
showed that she has lifé enough in her. 
Oh, it’s so much harder for girls now 
than it used to be! Once they didn’t 
know anything, and now they know 
everything. Once they hardly knew 
enough to want what they did not have; 
now they know so much that as often as 
not what they have is no earthly use to 
them. Poor thing, I can see in that 
ugly, refined face of hers that she’s not 
happy. Oh, how I pity poor girls who 
have no chance! I really must find out 
about her, and see if I can do anything.” 

Mrs. Dallison did ‘find out” about 
Rosamond Basset—for that she soon 
learned was her name—and the substance 
of what she discovered she imparted to 
me one morning as we walked to the 
stables. 

Rosamond was entitled by birth and 
association to be ranked in her native 
place among its gentle-folk. Simon Bas- 
set was a surveyor, a real-estate agent, 
who, though he had never gathered unto 
himself fortune, had always lived in Bel- 
lomont, and acquired that authority that 
long residence so often gives. The small 
white house in which he dwelt—in which 
Rosamond had been born—-was in the 
aristocratic quarter of the village, and he 
himself was one of the representative men 
of the place. It was not absolutely ne- 
cessary for Rosamond to ‘‘ earn her own 
living.” Old Basset made more than 
enough to maintain the small establish- 
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ment. But Rosamond, it was understood, 
entertained advanced ideas, and although 
she was not what Bellomont ventured to 
call a ‘‘ strong-minded woman,” she be- 
lieved that womankind owed it to them- 
selves to do something in the world. She 
had learned telegraphing, and had occu- 
pied the post of operator at the station for 
three years at the time when Mrs. Dalli- 
son instituted her inquiries. For Rosa- 
mond Basset was not young—not young 
at least if years and a pink and white 
complexion are all that constitute youth 
—since it was true that if the blood still 
flowed warmly beneath her skin, there 
were a few small wrinkles above her 
eyes, and that if her hair still rippled 
prettily, it had grown darker and less lus- 
trous. 

‘* And,” concluded Mrs. Dallison, ‘‘that 
girl is miserably unhappy. She is eating 
her heart out about something. And I 
am going to find out what it is. She in- 
terests me.”’ 

I was not present on every occasion, 
and much of what happened I must re- 
peat from what was afterwards told me 
by my hostess. This is true of an inter- 
view that took place at the Basset man- 
sion one warm autumn afternoon. 

‘* Rosamond,” said Mrs. Dallison, as 
she sat on the front porch, and with her 
chin on her hand and her elbow on her 
knee, gazed meditatively at the family 
cat, which lay in the soft late sunshine, 
‘‘you are not satisfied. Now don’t at- 
tempt to deny it, for you can’t. Ive not 
read many books in my life, but people 
are very clear, large print to me—and you 
are especially, my dear.” 

How great the intimacy had become 
may be inferred from Mrs. Dallison’s use 
of her protégée’s first name. 

‘*T don’t suppose,” answered Rosa- 
mond, “‘ that any one is quite contented. 
Why cannot I have my portion of dis- 
content, just like any one else?” 

‘* Because,” said Mrs. Dallison, ‘‘ you 
are taking more than your fair share. 
You have, you know, what is called an 
introspective nature.” 

Rosamond Basset laughed. 

‘* Yes, you have,” Mrs. Dallison main- 
tained, very seriously; ‘‘ you think about 
things—and you feel things.” 

‘*T’m sure,” replied Rosamond, ‘‘there’s 
little enough for me to think about, and 
still less to—feel.” 

‘*Tt doesn’t make the least difference 
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in the world what is given to some peo- 
ple for the construction of their emotions 
—some women at least. Why, I know g 
number who if they had been set to make 
bricks without straw I believe they could 
have done it, they seem to get so much 
out of nothing. My dear, women are 
like storm-clouds: they go on absorbing 
things without their knowing or any one 
else knowing what. is going on, and they 
some day there is rain and thunder and 
lightning, and every one wonders where 
it all comes from. My metaphors may 
be all mixed, but I’m not.” 

Rosamond laughed again, and she a] 
ways laughed very pleasantly and easily. 
‘* You see, you know very little about my 
life,” Rosamond went on. ‘‘I never have 
been pretty. If you only knew how hard 
it is for a woman to be plain.” 

“Thank you for the implied compli 
ment; but then, you know,I never have 
been thought exactly a raving beauty.” 

‘* But you have so many other things,” 
continued Rosamond, earnestly. ‘‘ You 
you ’—and it was evident she could not 
express exactly what she meant—‘‘ you 
are so attractive—charming—all that.” 

‘Thank you again.” 

**But I never have had—never can be 
anything but matter-of-fact and uninter 
esting.” 

‘*But you have ability, taste, educa 
tion.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Rosamond, as she lean 
ed over and stroked the cat, which purred 
pleasantly. 

‘“You very ungrateful creature!” said 
Mrs. Dallison. 

‘* T suppose I am,” sighed the girl; ‘‘ but 
I want to have so much else.” Then she 
added, desperately, ‘‘I don’t seem reall 
ever to have lived.” 

Mrs. Dallison did not speak. 

‘If I were only pretty,” she continued, 
insistently, ‘‘ I know it would be different. 
When I was a little girl I was like every 
one else. It is only since I have grown 
up that I have felt as I do. Iam sure it 
is because I am not pretty.” 

She looked at Mrs. Dallison almost be- 
seechingly, as if she sought in her, as a 
supreme power, reversal of popular judg- 
ment; but Mrs. Dallison was looking at 
the cat, and she continued, miserably: 

‘There does not seem anything for me 
to do. What I make for myself to do 
seems as unreal as all the rest, and as val- 
ueless. For years I have been trying to 
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educate myself, and what has been the re- 
sult? I have only succeeded in widening 
the distance between myself and those 
whom I must see; have ended by mak- 
ing them hateful to me and myself hate- 
fulto them. There is not a man, woman, 
or child in the village who does not think 
that Iam proud. Of what do they think 
[I am proud,I wonder? And I, with my 
shyness, my awkwardness, and my ug- 
liness, cannot remove the impression. 
Sometimes it seems as if I could not en- 
dure it; that I must run away and see if 
among people who have not known me 
always Icannot make a place. But then 
they would see me, and that would be an 
end of it all.” 

‘*But, Rosamond,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Dallison, ‘‘ you are really not homely; 
you are very, very refined-looking.” 

‘‘ Who ever sees me who would know 
that, or, knowing it, could care for it?” 
continued the girl, passionately. ‘‘ Oh, 
sometimes I think that I am the most 
frightful-looking thing that ever existed; 
sometimes for weeks together I will not 
look at myself in the glass.” 

‘*You are too sensitive. You have be- 
come morbid. I was right in what I said 
about introspection. However, because 
the people about you have not the eyes to 
see, you must not imagine that all are 
blind.” 

‘“‘Do you think,” demanded Rosamond, 
eagerly, ‘‘that there is any one that would 
ever think me good-looking?” 

‘* What very embarrassing questions 
you ask!” said Mrs. Dallison, laughing. 

‘*Do you?” insisted the girl. 

‘‘T think there are many who would 
find you very, very attractive.” 

‘*Really?” said Rosamond, delightedly. 
‘*As much so as Milley Trensdale?” 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Dallison; ‘ that 
vulgar little village thing with the lumpy 
figure?—much more so.” 

‘* Honestly?” asked the girl, with an in- 
tensity that in view of the matter seemed 
almost childish. 

‘* Honestly,” repeated Mrs. Dallison, 
smiling at the anxious woman before her. 

Rosamond Basset walked rapidly to 
the gate, turned briskly, and came back 
up the path. ‘If I only had a chance— 
if I could only know some one without 
letting them see me. I’m sure then some 
one might like me.” 

‘*Rosamond,” asked Mrs. Dallison, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ have you ever been in love?” 


The blush that rose in the girl’s face 
Was as ominous and sombre as the glow 
of a conflagration on some heated mid- 
summer night’s sky. 

** No,” she said. 

‘* Has no one ever loved you?” contin- 
ued Mrs. Dallison, relentlessly. 

With eyes that were motionless in their 
fixedness, the girl shortly shook her head 
from side to side. 

‘‘Has no one ever told you that he 
loved you?” 

‘**Yes—one,” she said, almost in a whis- 
per; ‘‘ but he lied; he thought me ugly 
too; he only wanted my money.” 

‘* And so you are an heiress?” 

‘“*T am rich for Bellomont,” said Miss 
Basset, a little haughtily. 

‘** Well, well, my dear,” said Mrs. Dal- 
lison, as she arose. ‘‘ Croesus would only 
be well-to-do nowadays, Cosmo Simms 
said at dinner last night. Everything’s 
relative except relations. I’ve got to meet 
a grandaunt at the train, who is to stay 
three days. Pray for my soul, and send 
up the embroideries when you get ready.” 

And Mrs. Dallison, tripping down the 
path with its edging of box-trees, and 
through the gate that was chained and 
balled as if serving out a penal sentence, 
sprang into the trap in which I was wait- 
ing for her at the stepping-stone. 

It was only a short time after this that 
Mrs. Dallison made another announce- 
ment. 

‘**Do you know,” she said, ‘‘ that I 
really think I have discovered what is 
the matter with that girl? I understand 
now her unhappy looks, her indifferent 
tone, her general despondency.” 

‘*What is it?’ asked Cosmo Simms, 
carelessly, for this was before we became 
really interested. 

‘*T know it’s a strange thing for one 
woman to say of another,” admitted Mrs. 
Dallison, ‘‘ but that girl is positively un- 
happy because she has no one with whom 
she can be in love.” 

Cosmo Simms nodded sagaciously. 

“She is just languishing,” went on 
Mrs. Dallison. ‘‘She has a great warm 
nature, and there is no chance for its ex- 
ercise. She is in a most dangerous po- 
sition. In her longing to be loved and 
to love—though she is perfectly ignorant 
what she feels—she could be made to be- 
lieve almost anything. Iam really very 
sorry for Rosamond; a girl who has not 
a lover hasn’t got her rights, and Rosa- 
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mond never has had one. I am very 
much distressed and very anxious about 
her.” 


September had become October, and 
suddenly Rosamond Basset was a changed 
woman. It was no longer with dull and 
heavy steps that she paced the road from 
the station. There was a spring, a vigor, 
in her motions that no one had ever seen 
before. No longer did her head droop 
almost as if in shame, but with challen- 
ging erectness she met the gaze of all. No 
longer were her eyes heavy and sad, but, 
dancing with a new light, they shone joy- 
ously in what could only be supreme 
contentment. She looked younger, fresh- 
er, prettier. Any one could see the change, 
it was so sudden and so marked. Even 
the people in the village, slow as they 
were in the reception of new impressions, 
noticed the transformation. They did 
not understand it. The women said it 
was because she dressed better, the men 
because she was actually growing better- 
looking. 

I myself, stranger as I was, could dis- 
tinctly see an alteration in Miss Basset, 
and hardly recognized the animated and 
jubilant being I now beheld as the shrink- 
ing, despondent creature I had noticed 
bending over the telegraph instrument at 
the station during the first weeks of my 
stay. I had not been at first greatly in- 
terested in my hostess’s ‘‘ find,” but from 
this time I was as excited about Rosa- 
mond as Mrs. Dallison herself. 

‘‘There can’t be any doubt about it,” 
said that lady to me one afternoon, as we 
let the ponies walk up the village hiil, 
‘‘Rosamond Basset has a sweetheart at 
last.” 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it, 
Rosamond Basset had a lover at last. 
Nothing else could account for the glad 
independence of her bearing, the almost 
defiant recklessness of her glance, the 
exultation of her tone. It seemed almost 
all that she could do not to ery aloud 
the fact that she was no longer unlike 
the other young women of the village— 
that she had some one who loved her too. 

‘* But who he is, or what he is, or where 
he comes from,” Mrs. Dallison said, ‘‘I 
cannot imagine.” 

Outwardly there was no alteration in 
the dull routine of Rosamond’s life. She 
came; she went to and from the station; 
she sewed; she read with the same regu- 








larity as of old—so Mrs. Dallison inform. 
ed me. We never saw any one with her: 
we never heard that she was ever seen 
with any one; and assuredly if there had 
been any one in the place or any stranger 
from out the place who exhibited any 
signs of interest in Miss Basset, we should 
have heard of it, for Bellomont was not 
reticent, whatever else it might be. [t 
was all very mysterious. Who was Rosa 
mond’s lover, and where did she see him? 
I became very curious about the matter. 
I know that Mrs. Dallison was really ex- 
cited, and little by little the interest of the 
entire house party was aroused. Who was 
Rosamond Basset’s lover? We discussed 
the matter eagerly, and tried in all pos 
sible ways to learn something that mig)it 
help us. A little more and Cosmo Simms 
would have turned himself into an ama 
teur detective and ‘‘ shadowed ” the poor 
girl in attempted satisfaction of our curi- 
osity. 

‘‘ The fact,” said Cosmo, as he put down 
a glass of hock and Apollinaris one day 
at luncheon and looked defiantly around 
the table, ‘‘that this little, artless, fragrant 
episode of village life can have a charm 
for us, shows perhaps more clearly than 
anything else that cultivation is only 
intelligent simplification. For the edu 
cated and the unrefined there are neces- 
sary violent contrasts and extravagant 
actions; it is only the most thoroughly 
discriminating taste that can derive an 
emotion from slight causes.” 

There was a momentary silence, as there 
generally is after one of Cosmo’s remarks. 

This state of suspense lasted for some 
time, and our curiosity, instead of lessen- 
ing, perceptibly increased. There is not 
much to do in the country, and a small 
interest is a great thing. All news was 
eagerly sought, and when, one noon, I met 
Mrs. Dallison entering the hall, I knew 
that something had been heard or had 
happened. She was really agitated. I 
could see it from the way in which she 
drew off her gloves. 

‘*T’ve found it out at last,” she said. 

** What?” I asked. 

‘* About Rosamond Basset’s lover.” 

‘* Who is he?” I demanded, quickly. 

“It is so strange and queer I hardly 
ean realize it myself, although the way 
she told it must make any one understand 
how real it is to her.” 
‘** Where did she see him?” 
‘*She has never seen him.” 
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‘‘ How did she come to know him?” 

‘*She doesn’t know him—at least she 
has never exactly talked with him.” 

I gazed at Mrs. Dallison in amazement. 

‘‘Ts he a disembodied spirit?” I asked. 

‘‘He might as well be, to all intents and 
purposes, ” she replied, with a short laugh. 
‘‘Like all other great discoveries,” she 
began, ‘‘mine was an accident. I went 
to the station alone to send a telegram. 
Rosamond was there, as usual. As I 
wrote, I heard that impertinent little ma- 
chine go clicking away, and I watched 
the girl. It was a comedy without words. 
If ever a woman received a declaration of 
love, that woman did as she bent over that 
ugly little trip-hammer. If it had heen 
some tender sentence whispered in her ear 
in some hidden nook while the moonlight 
fell through the interlaced branches, she 
could not have listened more shyly or 
appeared more tenderly confused. I was 
sure she was unconscious that I was there. 
Tack-tack-tack went the horrid thing, and 
she drank in every beat of it as if it had 
been the sweetest music. 

‘**Why,Rosamond,’I exclaimed, ‘what 
are you doing? What is the matter?’ 

‘‘She always blushes very easily, but I 
do not think I ever saw a person turn so 
dully red. She breathed, too, almost as if 
the flood of color were some flush of sud- 
den heat. 

‘**Oh, Mrs. Dallison, did yeu hear? 
Could you understand?’ 

‘* *No,’ I answered, ‘ not the words, but 
the sense.’ I had the queerest feeling. It 
seemed as if I had intruded, and yet I could 
not accuse myself of being where I did not 
belong. Imagine interrupting a téte-a-téte 
when the parties were miles apart! Then 
she told me all about it. I could easily 
see that she was only too glad to havea 
chance to speak. It had been the stran- 
gest wooing imaginable—all telegraphic. 
How it had begun she could not tell her- 
self, but first a word here and then a word 
there had slipped over the wires—a ques- 
tion and an answer—and then in the in- 
tervals of business more questions and 
answers, and at last they had fallen into 
regular conversation. It’s only a side 
line, and they have plenty of time to— 
talk. It was very pretty to see her. A 
girl who has carried a flirtation through 
a season in the most orthodox fashion 
could not have been more thoroughly 
natural than Rosamond as she told me 
her curious story. And she is in love; 


I never saw any one more so. But the 
remarkable thing about it is that she talks 
about him as if she saw him constantly. 
She has thought so much about him that 
she seems to have made a mental picture 
of him, and the idea that he may not look 
as she fancies, I am sure, has not entered 
her head. I think she has decided what 
must be the color of his hair, the shape of 
his nose, and even the manner of his dress. 
I am sure shé does not hear that metallic 
tick-tack at all, but a voice purely of her 
own imagining which she has given to 
him. It is a hopeless case of idealization. 
Heaven knows that girls idealize their 
lovers enough when they see the actual 
being before them, and that the awaken- 
ing is sufficiently rude; but think what a 
shock must be in store for Rosamond!” 

‘* Why does he not come to see her?” 

‘*She will not let him. He is the oper- 
ator up at the branch, and he is not far 
off, but she will not let him. You know 
that she realizes that she is not regularly 
pretty, and she fears to let him see her.” 

Mrs. Dallison sighed, and I whistled. 

‘It is a charming little romance,” she 
resumed ; ‘‘ but the trouble with a ro- 
mance is that it cannot keep going on. 
It is quite perfect, but how will it end?” 

‘* Perhaps it may not be so bad, after 
all,” I suggested. 

‘*There is one thing we must do,” said 
Mrs. Dallison, briskly, ‘‘and that is, we 
must find out what kind of a man he is.” 

‘* But how are we to do it?” I demand- 
ed, blankly. 

“You are going to town in a day or 
two, and you must make inquiries and 
write to me.” 

‘* But you don’t know his name.” 

““Yes,I do. She told me everything— 
everything. His name is Ballard Clem- 
son.” 

On the evening of the second day I 
spent in town I despatched a letter to 
Mrs. Dallison,in which I said: ‘‘I have 
obtained without any difficulty the in- 
formation you desired. Ballard Clemson 
is undoubtedly a thoroughly worthless 
creature. His habits are known to be of 
the worst, and his reputation generally is 
far from good. He is a skilful operator, 
having what almost amounts to a gen- 
ius for telegraphy. He has been moved 
within the last few days to the main office 
here. No one in the place can ‘ take’ or 
send words so rapidly as he can when he 
is himself; but his intemperance has told 
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wreck. I am sorry I cannot send you 
more satisfactory news.” 
‘* Poor Rosamond !” 


The afternoon was cold, dark, and 
rainy ; indeed, at times the rain had 
changed to sleet and then to snow. It 
was the beginning of November now, and 
the autumn storms showed_touches of se- 
verity that indicated the nearness of win- 
ter. Between the trees and in the ridges 
of the road there were little white drifts, 
but everything else was dull and black 
with the wet. The wind was rising too, 
and sighed mournfully among the branch- 
es of the swaying trees. 

Rosamond Basset, in the early evening, 
was in her office in the fanciful fantastic 
station, and a knot of men were clustered 
about the small window. The day was 
election day, and, as several of us at the 
house had bets upon the result, we had 
come down to get the first returns. It 
was not one of the great national strug- 
gles, but only a State matter. Still, much 
depended on the result, both in immediate 
effect and with regard to future possibili- 
ties. It had been a ‘‘ clean sweep,” how- 
ever, and the despatches that had come 
hurrying over the wire all indicated un- 
mistakably from the first how the con- 
test had ‘‘ gone.” ‘‘Tick-tick” went the 
telegraph instrument, with such rapidity 
that only Rosamond’s practised ear could 
detect the difference in the pauses between 
the beats. As the messages came in she 
wrote the words on slips of paper and 
handed them to me. 

‘*The General Press Bulletin,” I had 
just read, ‘‘ concedes that the State will 
go Republican by over forty thousand.” 

It was one of the many statements to 
the same effect that had been received 
from many sources, and no one paid very 
much attention to it. 

Again the instrument began to rattle 
off its glib messages. 

‘“The Republican State Committee an- 
nounces—” Rosamond began to write. 

Abruptly the instrument ceased its 
spirited click-clack. 

Rosamond looked up. 

‘*‘T cannot imagine what has hap- 
pened,” she said; ‘“‘they have stopped 
sending.” 

There was silence in the little room, 
broken only by the roar of the wind 
through the trees. Five minutes passed. 
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upon his health, and he is physically a 


‘It’s very strange,” said Rosamond. 

Suddenly the instrument began its 
sharp metallic clatter. 

From the first beat, Rosamond bent ea- 
gerly forward. But as the machine coy 
tinued its noise she did not write, but. 
leaning further forward, listened wit}, 
strained attention. It lasted but a mo- 
ment; then she half rose, pushing back hey 
chair. The clack of the instrument went 
on, but Rosamond had fallen helpless] y 
fainting to the floor. , 

All started forward. 

‘What is it?” asked the man next to 
me. 

‘**T understand, and can tell you what 
it is,” replied another. ‘‘The message 
that came was this: ‘ Ballard Clemson, 
regular operator, seized with hemorrhage 
while sending last message. Has been 
carried dying from the room. All ready, 
go ahead. The Republican State Com 
mittee announces-——’ ” 


It was still raining when Rosamond 
reached the city. She had never before 
been there alone. The crowd, the noise, 
the brilliant lights about the station, puz- 
zled and bewildered her. If she had not 
been thoroughly mastered by one idea, she 
would have been confused and wholly 
disconcerted. However, with one thought 
in her mind, all that might happen—the 
multiplicity of confusing incidents—did 
not seriously disturb her. She felt that 
there was but one thing that she could do 
—that she should do; and with the end 
so clearly before her, the means of its at 
tainment did not distress her. She, who 
had always been so shy and rotiring, felt 
that she was equal to any encounter, pre- 
pared for any act of determination. 

Rosamond knew where the main office 
of the company was, and thither she had 
determined to make her way as quickly 
as possible. She did not know, though, in 
what direction it lay; she did not even 
know the names of the streets, but she 
could ask her way; or, better still, a car- 
riage would bear her more quickly and 
surely to her destination. 

““Could you take me,” she said to a 
hackman, with her usual timidity of 
manner, but with a very different feeling 
in her heart, ‘‘to the telegraph office on 
the corner of Cayuga and Chenango 
streets?” 

The man glanced at her plain but taste- 
ful dress, and with that power of appreci- 
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ation that experience of large cities gives 
to the most ignorant, recognized that the 
woman before him was entitled to respect- 
ful consideration. 

‘Certainly, miss,” he said. 

The carriage jolted heavily along the 
rough pavement of the business thorough- 
fares, drawn slowly by horses that had 
managed to acquire a gait that looked 
like a trot but which was hardly faster 
than a walk. 

The building was all alight. Outside 
was a board, and, late as it was, the crowd 
was so dense that the hack could not 
make its way to the curb-stone. 

‘‘ You'll have to get out and walk,” 
said the driver, leaning over from his 
seat. 

Rosamond opened the door. 

‘‘Am I to wait?” asked the man. 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered. 

Slowly making her way, advancing 
whenever the restlessness of the throng 
permitted her to make a forward move- 
ment, stealing rather than pushing along, 
she finally reached the steps and entered 
the brilliantly lighted office. The place 
was crowded and tumultuous. Messen- 
ger-boys were hurrying out and in; peo- 
ple were coming and going with de- 
spatches. Rosamond did not heed them, 
but reached as rapidly as possible the win- 
dow in the glass partition that crossed 
the room, 

‘*Can you tell me,” she said, ‘‘ where 
Ballard Clemson lives?” 

‘“Who's Ballard Clemson?” asked the 
man. 

‘* One of the operators,” she answered. 
‘He's the one who was taken ill this 
afternoon.” 

‘*Don’t know anything about him. 
They'll know upstairs, perhaps,” he went 
on, noticing her evident distress, and rising 
as he spoke. 

Again she was in the carriage, and 
again she was slowly driven over the un- 
even pavement. The driver brought up 
his horses before a row of low houses in 
one of those narrow streets, almost alleys, 
that are sometimes to be found connect- 
ing the broader thoroughfares in the 
crowded quarters of a town. Rosamond 
got out and mounted the few steps lead- 
ing to the door. 

“They must be gone to bed, miss,” said 
the driver, after she had rung several 
times. 

“Yes,” she answered. She had a vague 
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idea that if he were dead there would be 
a crape on the door, but then she remem- 
bered that this must be a boarding-house, 
and the sudden joy she had at first felt at 
the thought that it was not there, slowly 
ebbed away. 

‘*There’s some one coming,” said the 
man. 

A light appeared in the uncurtained 
glass at the side of the door. 

‘Does Mr. Clemson live here?” she 
asked, as a tall thin woman with a candle 
stood before her. 

‘*He did,” answered the woman, se- 
verely, ‘‘ but whether he’s living at all 
now I couldn’t tell you. He was took 
sick at his work this afternoon and car- 
ried to the hospital.” 

‘* What hospital?” gasped Rosamond. 

‘*T suppose the City Hospital,” replied 
the woman. ‘‘ Be you one of his folks?” 

But Rosamond had flown to the car- 
riage, and with a hurried word to the 
coachman had shut the door. 

The clean, quiet, dimly lighted room 
seemed more terrible to her than the 
stained, noisy, brilliant telegraph office, 
than the dingy dwelling. 

‘** Yes,” said the man in charge, in an- 
swer to her inquiries; ‘‘a patient by the 
name of Ballard Clemson was brought 
here this afternoon.” 

** Can—can I see him?” she asked. 

““Are you a relative of his—one con- 
nected with his family?” 

‘* No,” she answered. 

The man looked at her. 

‘**T am only—a—a friend,” she said. 

‘*T have no authority to admit you; 
there must be an order; you must wait 
till morning.” 

‘* But he may die.” 

‘My position is very difficult, but—my 
orders are very decided,” said the man, 
doubtfully. 

When Rosamond again became con- 
scious she found herself in one of the 
beds in a ward of the City Hospital. 

At first she was unable to understand 
where she was; then suddenly her jour- 
ney and her quest came back to her. 

‘I have been ill?” she said, quickly. 

‘*For ten days,” answered the nurse; 
‘** but you are going to be well very soon.” 

‘* And no one has known where I have 
been?” she demanded. 

‘*We did not know who you were, and 
nothing could be done.” 

‘** What will he think has happened to 
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me?” she half asked herself, thinking of 
her father at home. ‘‘And he—” she 
began. 

The nurse had been told the story of 
her patient's appearance in the place, and 
turned quickly away. 

‘*And he—” repeated Rosamond, ris- 
ing on her elbow, as she saw the nurse 
understood. ‘* You can tell me. I can 
bear it.” 

‘*He is dead,” answered the woman, 
understanding she would be quieter if she 
were told the truth. 

Rosamond did not speak for a moment. 

‘*When did he die?” she asked, dully, 
at last. 

‘* A week ago yesterday,” answered the 
nurse. ‘‘The body was taken by his 
family to the village where he lived.” 

‘‘And so she never saw him,” said 
Mrs. Dallison, as she recounted to us the 
story of Rosamond’s flight and search for 
the man she loved. 


ALL-SOULS 
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‘* And so Rosamond’s romance was no 
romance, after all,” I said. 

‘I do not agree with you,” responded 
Cosmo Simms. ‘‘ The tentative striving 
even the fruitless aspirations of a ja- 
ture are often most interesting and jn 
structive. There is many a thought. 
many a fancy, many an emotion, so fine. 
so delicate, so evanescent, that it cannot 
possibly sustain itself for any length of 
time, and which never can be anything 
but a beginning. Beginnings are the most 
charming things in the world. Rosa 
mond’s story is a happy tragedy. She 
experienced the divinest emotion that falls 
to the lot of mortals here below, and hey 
emotion never required translation into 
vulgar actuality. She is happier than if 
her romance had ended in a more com- 
mon happiness—the world is enriched to 
her by the possession of an ideal that may 
never be tarnished, and she has found a 
rarer, surer possession—”’ 

‘**Come to luncheon,” I interrupted. 


DAY. 


BY ROSAMOND MARRIOTT-WATSON. 


O-DAY is theirs—the unforgotten dead— 
For strange and sweet communion set apart, 
When the strong, living heart 
Beats in the dissolute dust, the darkened bed, 
Rebuilds the form beloved, the vanished face, 
Relights the blown-out lamps o’ the faded eyes, 
Touches the clay-bound lips to tenderest speech, 
Saying, ‘‘ Awake—arise!” 
To-day the warm hands of the living reach 
To chafe the cold hands of the long-loved dead; 
Once more the lonely head 
Leans on a living breast, and feels the rain 
Of falling tears, and listens yet again 
To the dear voice—the voice that never in vain 
Could sound the old behest. 


Each seeks his own to-day ;—but, ah, not I—I enter not 
That sacred shrine beneath the solemn sky; 
I claim no commerce with the unforgot. 


My thoughts and prayers must be . 

Even where mine own fixed lot hereafter lies, 
With that great company 

For whom no wandering breeze of memory sighs 
Through the dim prisons of imperial Death: 
They in the black, unfathomed oubliette 

For ever and ever set— 

They, the poor dead whom none remembereth. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC.* 


BY THE SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE 
(HER PAGE AND SECRETARY). 


PART IL. 


CHAPTER V. 


ourselves two or three hours at 
Gien, but by that time the news was 
abroad that the young girl commissioned 
of God to deliver France was come; 
wherefore such a press of people flocked 
to our quarters to get sight of her that it 
seemed best to seek a quieter place, so we 
pushed on and halted at a small village 
called Fierbois. 

We were now within six leagues of the 
King, who was at the castle of Chinon. 
Joan dictated a letter to him at once, and 
I wrote it. In it she said she had come a 
hundred and fifty leagues to bring him 
good news, and begged the privilege of 
delivering it in person. She added that 
although she had never seen him she 
would know him in any disguise and 
would point him out. 

The two knights rode away at once 
with the letter. The troop slept all the 
afternoon, and after supper we felt pret- 
ty fresh and fine, especially our little 
group of young Domremians. We had 
the comfortable tap-room of the village 
inn to ourselves, and for the first time in 
ten unspeakably long days were exempt 
from bodings and terrors and hardships 
and fatiguing labors. The Paladin was 
suddenly become his ancient self again, 
and was swaggering up and down, a very 
monument of self-complacency. Noél 
Rainguesson said— 

‘I think it is wonderful, the way he 
has brought us through.” 

Who?” asked Jean d’Arc. 

‘Why, the Paladin.” 

The Paladin seemed not to hear. 

‘*What had he to do with it?” asked 
Pierre d’Are. 

‘Everything. It was nothing but 
Joan’s confidence in his discretion that 
enabled her to keep up her heart. She 
could depend on us and on herself for 
valor, but discretion is the winning thing 
in war, after all; discretion is the rarest 
and loftiest of qualities, and he has got 
more of it than any other man in France 


\ JE rested and otherwise refreshed 


—more of it, perhaps, than any other six- 
ty men in France.” 

‘* Now you are getting ready to make a 
fool of yourself, Noé] Rainguesson,” said 
the Paladin, ‘‘ and you want to coil some 
of that long tongue of yours around your 
neck and stick the end of it in your ear, 
then you'll be the less likely to get into 
trouble.” 

‘*T didn’t know he had more discretion 
than other peopie,” said Pierre, ‘‘ for dis- 
cretion argues brains, and he hasn't any 
more brains than the rest of us, in my 
opinion.” 

‘*No, you are wrong there. Discre- 
tion hasn’t anything to do with brains; 
brains are an obstruction to it, for it does 
not reason, it feels. Perfect discretion 
means absence of brains. Discretion is a 
quality of the heart—solely a quality of 
the heart; it acts upon us through feel- 
ing. We know this because if it were 
an intellectual quality it would only per- 
ceive a danger, for instance, where a dan- 
ger exists; whereas—” 

‘‘Hear him twaddle—the damned id- 
iot!” muttered the Paladin. 

‘* whereas, it being purely a quality 
of the heart, and proceeding by feeling, 
not reason, its reach is correspondingly 
wider and sublimer, enabling it to per- 
ceive and avoid dangers that haven’t any 
existence at all; as for instance that 
night in the fog, when the Paladin took 
his horse’s ears for hostile lances and got 
off and climbed a tree—” 

‘‘Tt’s a lie! a lie without shadow of 
foundation, and I call upon you all to be- 
ware how you give credence to the ma- 
licious inventions of this ramshackle 
slander-mill that has been doing its best 
to destroy my character for years, and 
will grind up your own reputations for 
you, next. I got off to tighten my sad- 
dle girth—I wish I may die in my tracks 
if it isn’t so—and whoever wants to be- 
lieve it can, and whoever don’t, can let it 
alone.” 

‘*There, that is the way with him, you 
see; he never can discuss a theme tem- 
perately, but always flies off the handle 


* Begun in April number, 1895. 
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and becomes disagreeable. And you no- 
tice his defect of memory. He remem- 
bers getting off his horse, but forgets all 
the rest, even the tree. But that is 
natural; he would remember getting off 
the horse, because he was so used to 
doing it. He always did it when there 
was an alarm and the clash of arms at 
the front.” 

‘* Why did he choose that time for it?” 
asked Jean. 

‘*T don’t know. To tighten up his 
girth, he thinks; to climb a tree, J think. 
I saw him climb nine trees in a single 
night.” 

‘*You saw nothing of the kind! A 
person that can lie like that deserves no 
one’s respect. I ask you all to answer 
me. Do you believe what this reptile 
has said?” 

All seemed embarrassed, and only 
Pierre replied. He said, hesitating] y— 

‘** T-—well, I hardly know what to say. 
It is a delicate situation. It seems of- 
fensive to refuse to believe a person when 
he makes so direct a statement, and yet 
I am obliged to say, rude as it may ap- 
pear, that I am not able to believe the 
whole of it—no, I am not able to believe 
that you climbed nine trees.” 

‘“*There!” cried the Paladin; ‘‘ now 
what do you think of yourself, Noél 
Rainguesson? How many do you believe 
I climbed, Pierre?” 

** Only eight.” 

The laughter that followed inflamed 
the Paladin’s anger to white heat, and he 
said— 

“TI bide my time—I bide my time. 
I will reckon with you all, I promise you 
that!” 

‘* Don’t get him started,” Noél pleaded ; 
‘*he is a perfect lion when he gets started. 
I saw enough to teach me that, after the 
third skirmish. After it was over I saw 
him come out of the bushes and attack a 
dead man single-handed.” 

‘*It is another lie; and I give you fair 
warning that you are going too far. You 
will see me attack a live one, if you are 
not careful.” 

‘* Meaning me,of course. This wounds 
me more than any number of injurious 
and unkind speeches could do. Ingrati- 
tude to one’s benefactor—” 

‘** Benefactor? What do I owe you, I 
should like to know?” 

‘“You owe me your life. I stood be- 
tween the trees and the foe, and kept 


hundreds and thousands of the enemy a; 
bay when they were thirsting for your 
blood. And I did not do it to display my 
daring, I did it because I loved you and 
could not live without you.” 

‘“There—you have said enough! | 
will not stay here to listen to these jn- 
famies. I can endure your lies, but not 
your love. Keep that corruption for 
somebody with a stronger stomach than 
mine. And I want to say this, before ] 
go. That you people’s small performances 
might appear the better and win you the 
more glory, I hid my own deeds through 
all the march. I went always to the front, 
where the fighting was thickest, to be re- 
mote from you, in order that you might 
not see and be discouraged by the things I 
did to the enemy. It was my purpose to 
keep this a secret in my own breast, but 
you force me to reveal it. If you ask for 
my witnesses, yonder they lie, on the road 
we have come. I found that road mud, 
I paved it with corpses. I found that 
country sterile, I fertilized it with blood. 
Time and again I was urged to go to tlie 
rear because the command could not pro- 
ceed on account of my dead. And yet 
you, you miscreant, accuse me of climb- 
ing trees! Pah!” 

And he strode out, with a lofty air, for 
the recital of his imaginary deeds had al 
ready set him up again and made him 
feel good. 

Next day we mounted and faced tow- 
ard Chinon. Orleans was at our back, 
now, and close by, lying in the stran 
gling grip of the English; soon, please 
God, we would face about and go to her 
relief. From Gien the news had spread 
to Orleans that the peasant Maid of Vau 
couleurs was on her way, divinely com- 
missioned to raise the siege. The news 
made a great excitement and raised a great 
hope—the first breath of hope those poor 
souls had breathed in five months. They 
sent commissioners at once to the King 
to beg him to consider this matter, and 
not throw this help lightly away. These 
commissioners were already at Chinon 
by this time. 

When we were half-way to Chinon we 
happened upon yet one more squad of 
enemies. They burst suddenly out of the 
woods, and in considerable force, too; but 
we were not the apprentices we were ten 
or twelve days before; no, we were sea- 
soned to this kind of adventure now; our 
hearts did not jump into our throats and 
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our weapons tremble in our hands. We 
had learned to be always in battle array, 
always alert, and always ready to deal 
with any emergency that might turn up. 
We were no more dismayed by the sight 
of those people than our commander was. 
Before they could form, Joan had deliv- 
ered the order, ‘‘ Forward!” and we were 
down upon them with a rush. They stood 
no chance; they turned tail and scattered, 
we ploughing through them as if they 
had been men of straw. That was our last 
ambusceade, and it was probably laid for 
us by that treacherous rascal the King’s 
own minister and favorite, De la Tre- 
mouille. 

We housed ourselves in an inn, and 
soon the town came flocking to get a 
glimpse of the Maid. 

Ah, the tedious King and his tedious 
people! Our two good knights came 
presently, their patience well wearied, and 
reported. They and we reverently stood 
—as becomes persons who are in the 
presence of Kings and the superiors of 
Kings—until Joan, troubled by this mark 
of homage and respect, and not content 
with it nor yet used to it, although we 
had not permitted ourselves to do other- 
wise since the day she prophesied that 
wretched traitor’s death and he was 
straightway drowned, thus confirming 
many previous signs that she was indeed 
an ambassador commissioned of God, 
commanded us to sit; then the Sieur de 
Metz said to Joan: 

‘‘The King has got the letter, but they 
will not let us have speech with him.” 

‘* Who is it that forbids?” 

‘*None forbids, but there be three or 
four that are nearest his person—schemers 
and traitors every one—that put obstruc- 
tions in the way, and seek all ways, by 
lies and pretexts, to make delay. Chief- 
est of these are Georges de la Tremouille 
and that plotting fox the Archbishop of 
Rheims. While they keep the King idle 
and in bondage to his sports and follies, 
they are great and their importance grows; 
whereas if ever he assert himself and rise 
and strike for crown and country like a 
man, their reign is done. So they but 
thrive they care not if the crown go to de 
struction and the King with it.” 

‘*You have spoken with others besides 
these?” 

‘‘Not of the Court, no—the Court are 
the meek slaves of those reptiles, and 
watch their mouths and their actions, 


acting as they act, thinking as they think, 
saying as they say: wherefore they are 
cold to us, and turn aside and go anoth- 
er way when we appear. But we have 
spoken with the Commissioners from Or- 
leans. They said with heat: ‘It is a mar- 
vel that any man in such desperate case 
as is the King can moon around in this 
torpid way, and see his all go to ruin with- 
out lifting a finger to stay the disaster. 
What a most strange spectacle itis! Here 
he is, shut up in this wee corner of the 
realm like a rat in a trap; his royal shel- 
ter this huge gloomy tomb of a castle, 
with wormy rags for upholstery and crip- 
pled furniture for use,a very house of 
desolation; in his treasury forty francs, 
and not a farthing more, God be witness! 
no army, nor any shadow of one; and by 
contrast with this hungry poverty you 
behold this crownless pauper and his 
shoals of fools and favorites tricked out 
in the gaudiest silks and velvets you shall 
find in any Court in Christendom! And 
look you—-he knows that when our city 
falls, as fall it surely will except succor 
come swiftly, France falls; he knows 
that when that day comes he will be an 
outlaw and a fugitive, and that behind 
him the English flag will float unchal- 
lenged over every acre of his great heri- 
tage; he knows these things, he knows 
that our faithful city is fighting all soli- 
tary and alone against disease, starvation, 
and the sword to stay this awful calamity, 
yet he will not strike one blow to save 
her, he will not hear our prayers, he will 
not even look upon our faces.’ That is 
what the commissioners said, and they 
are in despair.” 

Joan said, gently— 

“It is pity, but they must not despair. 
The Dauphin will hear them presently. 
Tell them so.” 

She almost always called the King the 
Dauphin. To her mind he was not King 
yet, not being crowned. 

‘* We will tell them so, and it will con- 
tent them, for they believe you come from 
God. The Archbishop and his confeder- 
ate have for backer that veteran soldier 
Raoul de Gaucourt, Grand Master of the 
Palace, a worthy man but simply a sol- 
dier, with no head for any greater matter. 
He cannot make out to see how a country 
girl, ignorant of war, can take a sword in 
her small hand and win victories where 
the trained generals of France have look- 
ed for defeats only, for fifty years—and 
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always found them. And so he lifts his 
frosty mustache and scoffs.” 

‘* When God fights it is but small mat- 
ter whether the hand that bears His sword 
is big or little. He will perceive this in 
time. Is there none in that Castle of 
Chinon who favors us?” 

‘*Yes, the King’s mother-in-law, Yo- 
lande, Queen of Sicily, who is wise and 
good. She spoke with the Sieur Ber- 
trand.” 

‘*She favors us, and she hates those 
others, the King’s beguilers,” said Ber- 
trand. ‘She was full of interest, and 
asked a thousand questions, all of which 
I answered according to my ability. Then 
she sat thinking over these replies until I 
thought she was lost in adream and would 
wake nomore. Butitwasnotso. At last 
she said, slowly, and as if she were talking 
to herself: ‘A child of seventeen....a 
girl....country bred .... untaught.... 
ignorant of war, the use of arms, and the 
conduct of battles.... modest, gentle, 


shrinking. ...yet throws away her shep- 
herd’s crook and clothes herself in steel 
and fights her way through a hundred 
and fifty leagues of hostile territory, nev- 
er losing heart or hope and never showing 
fear,and comes....she to whom a King 


must be a dread and awful presence.... 
and will stand up before such a one and 
say, Be not afraid, God has sent me to save 
you! Ah, whence could come a courage 
and conviction so sublime as this but from 
very God Himself!’ She was silent again 
awhile,thinking,and making up her mind, 
then she said: ‘ And whether she comes of 
God or no, there is that in her heart that 
raises her above men—high above all men 
that breathe in France to-day—for in her 
is that mysterious something that puts 
heart into soldiers and turns mobs of cow- 
ards into armies of fighters that forget 
what fear is when they are in that pres- 
ence—fighters who go into battle with joy 
in their eyes and songs on their lips, and 
sweep over the field like a storm—that is 
the spirit that can save France, and that 
alone, come it whence it may! It is in 
her, I do truly believe, for what else could 
have borne up that child on that great 
march, and made her despise its dangers 
and fatigues? The King must see her 
face to face—and shall!’ She dismissed 
me with those good words, and I know 
her promise will be kept. They will de- 
lay her all they can—those animals—but 
she will not fail, in the end.” 
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‘* Would she were King!” said the oth- 
er knight, fervently, ‘‘ For there is little 
hope that the King himself can be stirred 
out of his lethargy. He is wholly with 
out hope, and is only thinking of throw 
ing away everything and flying to some 
foreign land. The commissioners say 
there is a spell upon him that makes him 
hopeless—yes, and that it is shut up in a 
mystery which they cannot fathom.” 

‘*T know the mystery,” said Joan, with 
quiet confidence, *‘ I know it, and he knows 
it, but no other but God. When I see him 
I will tell him a secret that will drive away 
his trouble, then he will hold up his head 
again.” 

I was miserable with curiosity to know 
what it was that she would tell him, but 
she did not say, and I did not expect she 
would. She was but a child, it is true: 
but she was not a chatterer to tell great 
matters and make herself important to 
little people; no, she was reserved, and 
kept things to herself, as the truly great 
always do. 

The next day Queen Yolande got one 
victory over the King’s keepers, for in 
spite of their protestations and obstruc- 
tions she procured an audience for our 
two knights, and they made the most they 
could out of their opportunity. They told 
the King what a spotless and beautiful 
character Joan was, and how great and 
noble a spirit animated her, and they im 
plored him to trust in her, believe in her, 
and have faith that she was sent to save 
France. They begged him to consent to 
see her. He was strongly moved to do 
this, and promised that he would not drop 
the matter out of his mind, but would 
consult with his council about it. This 
began to look encouraging. Two hours 
later there was a great stir below, and the 
innkeeper came flying up to say a com- 
mission of illustrious ecclesiastics was 
come from the King—from the King his 
very self, understand !—think of this vast 
honor to his humble little hostelry !—and 
he was so overcome with the glory of it 
that he could hardly find breath enouglh 
in his excited body to put the facts into 
words. They were come from the King 
to speak with the Maid of Vaucouleurs. 
Then he flew down stairs, and presently 
appeared again, backing into the room 
and bowing to the ground with every 
step, in front of four imposing and austere 
bishops and their train of servants. 

Joan rose, and we all stood. The bish- 
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ops took seats, and for a while no word 
was said, for it was their prerogative to 
speak first, and they were so astonished 
to see what a child it was that was mak- 
ing such a noise in the world and degrad- 
ing personages of their dignity to the base 
function of ambassadors to her in her ple- 
beian tavern, that they could not find 
any words to say, at first. Then present- 
ly their spokesman told Joan they were 
aware that she had a message for the 
King, wherefore she was now command- 
ed to put it into words, briefly and with- 
out waste of time or embroideries of 
speech. 

As for me, I could hardly contain my 
joy—our message was to reach the King 
at last! And there was the same joy and 
pride and exultation in the faces of our 
knights, too,and in those of Joan’s bro- 
thers. And I knew that they were all 
praying—as I was—that the awe which 
we felt in the presence of these great dig- 
nitaries, and which would have tied our 
tongues and locked our jaws, would not 
affect her in the like degree, but that she 
would be enabled to word her message 
well, and with little stumbling, and so 
make a favorable impression here, where 
it would be so valuable and so impor- 
tant. 

Ah dear, how little we were expecting 
what happened then! We were aghast 
to hear her say what she said. She was 
standing in a reverent attitude, with her 
head down and her small hands clasped 
in front of her. When the spokesman 
had finished, she raised her head and set 
her calm eye on those faces, not any more 
disturbed by their state and grandeur than 
a princess would have been, and said, with 
all her ordinary simplicity and modesty 
of voice and manner 

‘*Ye will forgive me, reverend sirs, but 
I have no message save for the King’s 
ear alone.” 

Those surprised men were dumb for a 
moment and their faces flushed darkly; 
then the spokesman said— 

‘“* Hark ye, do you fling the King’s com- 
mand in his face and refuse to deliver 
this message of yours to his servants ap- 
pointed to receive it?” 

‘*God has appointed one to receive it, 
and another’s commandment may not 
take precedence of that. I pray you let 
me have speech of his grace the Dau- 
phin.” 

‘* Forbear this folly, and come at your 





message! Deliver it, and waste no more 
time about it!” 

‘*You err indeed, most reverend fa- 
thers in God, and it is not well. I am 
not come hither to talk, but to deliver 
Orleans, and lead the Dauphin to his good 
city of Rheims, and set the crown upon 
his head.” 

‘*Is that the message you send to the 
King?” 

But Joan only said, in the simple fash- 
ion which was her wont: 

‘Ye will pardon me for reminding 
you again-—but I have no message to 
send to any one.” 

The King’s messengers rose in deep 
anger and swept out of the place without 
further words, we and Joan kneeling as 
they passed. 

Our countenances were vacant, our 
hearts full of a sense of disaster. Our 
precious opportunity was thrown away; 
we could not understand Joan’s conduct, 
she who had been so wise until this fatal 
hour. At last the Sieur Bertrand found 
courage to ask her why she had let this 
great chance to get her message to the 
King go by. 

‘* Who sent them here?” she asked. 

“The King.” 

‘* Who moved the King to send them?” 
She waited for an answer; none came, 
for we began to see what was in her 
mind—so she answered herself: ‘* The 
Dauphin’s council moved him to it. Are 
they enemies to me and to the Dauphin’s 
weal, or are they friends?” 

‘* Enemies.” 

“If one would have a message go 
sound and ungarbled, does one choose 
traitors and tricksters to send it by?” 

I saw that we had been fools, and she 
wise. They saw it too, so none found 
anything to say. Then she went on— 

‘* They had but small wit that contrived 
this trap. They thought to get my mes 
sage and seem to deliver it straight, yet 
deftly twist it from its purpose. You 
know that one part of my message is but 
this—to move the Dauphin by argument 
and reasonings to give me men-at-arms 
and send me to the siege. If an enemy 
carried these in the right words, the exact 
words, and no word missing, yet left out 
the persuasions of gesture and supplicat- 
ing tone and beseeching looks that inform 
the words and make them live, where 
were the value of that argument—whom 
could it convince? Be patient, the Dau- 
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phin will hear me presently; have no 
fear.” 

The Sieur de Metz nodded his head sev- 
eral times, and muttered as to himself — 

‘She was right and wise, and we are 
but dull fools, when all is said.” 

It was just my thought; I could have 
said it myself; and indeed it was the 
thought of all there present. A sort of 
awe crept over us, to think how that un- 
taught girl, taken suddenly and unpre- 
pared, was yet able to penetrate the cun- 
ning devices of a King’s trained advisers 
and defeat them. Marvelling over this, 
and astonished at it, we fell silent and 
spoke no more. We had come to know 
that she was great in courage, fortitude, 
endurance, patience, conviction, fidelity 
to all duties—in all things, indeed, that 
make a good and trusty soldier and per- 
fect him for his post; now we were begin- 
ning to feel that maybe there were great- 
nesses in her brain that were even greater 
than these great qualities of the heart. 
It set us thinking. 

What Joan did that day bore fruit the 
very day after. The King was obliged to 
respect the spirit of a young girl who 
could hold her own and stand her ground 
like that, and he asserted himself suffi- 
ciently to put his respect into an act in- 
stead of into polite and empty words. 
He moved Joan out of that poor inn, 
and housed her, with us her servants, in 
the Castle of Courdray, personally con fid- 
ing her to the care of Madame de Bellier, 
wife of old Raoul de Gaucourt, Master of 
the Palace. Of course this royal atten- 
tion had an immediate result; all the 
great lords and ladies of the Court began 
to flock there to see and listen to the 
wonderful girl soldier that all the world 
was talking about, and who had answered 
a King’s mandate with a bland refusal to 
obey. Joan charmed them every one 
with her sweetness and simplicity and 
unconscious eloquence, and all the best 
and capablest among them recognized 
that there was an indefinable something 
about her that testified that she was not 
made of common clay, that she was built 
on a grander plan than the mass of man- 
kind, and moved on a loftier plane. These 
spread her fame. She always made 
friends and advocates that way; neither 
the high nor the low could come within 
the sound of her voice and the sight of 
her face and go out of her presence indif- 
ferent. 


CHAPTER VI. 

WELL, anything to make delay. The 
King’s council advised him against arriy- 
ing at a decision in our matter too pre- 
cipitately. He arrive at a decision tov 
precipitately! So they sent a committee 
of priests—always priests—into Lorraine 
to inquire into Joan’s character and his- 
tory—a matter which would consume 
several weeks, of course. You see how 
fastidious they were. It was as if a per 
son should come to put out the fire when 
a man’s house was burning down, and 
they waited till they could send into 
another country to find out if he had 
always kept the Sabbath or not, before 
letting him try. 

So the days poked along; dreary for 
us young people in some ways, but not 
in all, for we had one great anticipation 
in front of us; we had never seen a king, 
and now some day we should have. that 
prodigious spectacle to see and to treasure 
in our memories all our lives; so we were 
on the lookout, and always eager and 
watching for the chance. The others 
were doomed to wait longer than I, as it 
turned out. One day great news came 
—the Orleans commissioners, with Yo 
lande and our knights, had at last turned 
the council’s position and persuaded the 
King to see Joan. 

Joan received the immense news grate 
fully but without losing her head, but 
with us others it was otherwise; we 
could not eat or sleep or do any rationa! 
thing for the excitement and the glory of 
it. During two days our pair of noble 
knights were in distress and trepidation 
on Joan’s account, for the audience was 
to be at night, and they were afraid that 
Joan would be so paralyzed by the glare 
of light from the long files of torches, the 
solemn pomps and ceremonies, the great 
concourse of renowned personages, tle 
brilliant costumes, and the other splen- 
dors of the Court, that she, a simple coun 
try maid, and all unused to such things, 
would be overcome by these terrors and 
make a piteous failure. 

No doubt I could have comforted them, 
but I was not free to speak. Would Joan 
be disturbed by this cheap spectacle, this 
tinsel show, with its small King and his 
butterfly dukelets?—she who had spoken 
face to face with the princes of heaven, 
the familiars of God, and seen their ret- 
inue of angels stretching back into the 
remotenesses of the sky, myriads upon 
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myriads, like a measureless fan of light, 
a glory like the glory of the sun stream- 
ing from each of those innumerable heads, 
the massed radiance filling the deeps of 
space with a blinding splendor? I thought 
not. 

Queen Yolande wanted Joan to make 
the best possible impression upon the 
King and the court, so she was strenuous 
to have her clothed in the richest stuffs, 
wrought upon the princeliest pattern, and 
set off with jewels; but in that she had 
to be disappointed, of course, Joan not be- 
ing persuadable to it, but begging to be 
simply and sincerely dressed, as became 
a servant of God, and one sent upon a 
mission of a serious sort and grave po- 
litical import. So then the gracious Queen 
imagined and contrived that simple and 
witching costume which I have described 
to you so many times, and which I can- 
not think of even now in my dull age 
without being moved just as rhythmical 
and exquisite music moves one, for that 
was music, that dress—that is what it 
was—music that one saw with the eyes 
and felt in the heart. Yes, she was a 
poem, she was a dream, she was a spirit 
when she was clothed in that. 

She kept that raiment always, and wore 
it several tines upon occasions of state, 
and it is preserved to this day in the 
Treasury of Orleans, with two of her 
swords, and her banner, and other things 
now sacred because they had belonged to 
her. 

At the appointed time the Count of 
Venddéme, a great lord of the court, came 
richly clothed, with his train of servants 
and assistants, to conduct Joan to the 
King, and the two knights and I went 
with her, being entitled to this privilege 
by reason of our official positions near 
her person. 

When we entered the great audience 
hall, there it all was, just as I have al- 
ready painted it. Here were ranks of 
guards in shining armor and with pol- 
ished halberds; two sides of the hall were 
like flower-gardens for variety of color 
and the magnificence of the costumes; 
light streamed upon these masses of color 
from two hundred and fifty flambeaux. 
There was a wide free space down the 
middle of the hall, and at the end of it 
was a throne royally canopied, and upon 
it sat a crowned and sceptred figure no- 
bly clothed and blazing with jewels. 

It is true that Joan had been hindered 
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and put off a good while, but now that 
she was admitted to an audience at last, 
she was received with honors granted to 
only the greatest personages. At the 
entrance door stood four heralds in a row, 
in splendid tabards, with long slender sil- 
ver trumpets at their mouths, with square 
silken banners depending from them em- 
broidered with the arms of France. As 
Joan and the Count passed by, these 
trumpets gave forth in unison one long 
rich note, and as we moved down the hall 
under the pictured and gilded vaulting, 
this was repeated at every fifty feet of 
our progress—six times in all. It made 
our good knights proud and happy, and 
they held themselves erect, and stiffened 
their stride, and looked fine and soldierly. 
They were not expecting this beautiful 
and honorable tribute to our little coun- 
try maid. 

Joan walked two yards behind the 
Count, we three walked two yards be- 
hind Joan. Our solemn march ended 
when we were as yet some eight or ten 
steps from the throne. The Count made 
a deep obeisance, pronounced Joan's 
name, then bowed again and moved to 
his place among a group of officials near 
the throne. I was devouring the crowned 
personage with all my eyes, and my heart 
almost stood still with awe. 

The eyes of all others were fixed upon 
Joan in a gaze of wonder which was half 
worship, and which seemed to say, ‘* How 
sweet—how lovely—how divine!” All 
lips were parted and motionless, which 
was a sure sign that those people, who 
seldom forgot themselves, had forgotten 
themselves now, and were not conscious 
of anything but the one object they were 
gazing upon. They had the look of peo- 
ple who are under the enchantment of a 
vision. 

Then they presently began to come to 
life again, rousing themselves out of the 
spell and shaking it off as one drives away 
little by little a clinging drowsiness or in- 
toxication. Now they fixed their atten- 
tion upon Joan with a strong new interest 
of another sort; they were full of curios- 
ity to see what she would do—they hav- 
ing a secret and particular reason for this 
curiosity. So they watched. This is what 
they saw: 

She made no obeisance, nor even any 
slight inclination of her head, but stood 
looking toward the throne in silence. 
That was all there was to see, at present. 
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I glanced up at De Metz, and was shocked 
at the paleness of his face. I whispered 
and said— 

‘* What is it, man, what is it!” 

His answering whisper was so weak I 
could hardly catch it— 

‘They have taken advantage of the 
hint in her letter to playa trick upon her! 
She will err, and they will laugh at her. 
That is not the King that sits there!” 

Then I glanced at Joan. She was still 
gazing steadfastly toward the throne, and 
I had the curious fancy that even her 
shoulders and the back of her head ex- 
pressed bewilderment. Now she turned 
her head slowly, and her eye wandered 
along the lines of standing courtiers till 
it fell upon a young man who was very 
quietly dressed, then her face lighted joy- 
ously, and she ran and threw herself at 
his feet, and clasped his knees, exclaiming 
in that soft melodious voice which was 
her birthright and was now charged with 
deep and tender feeling— 

‘**God of His grace give you long life, 
O dear and gentle Dauphin !” 

In his astonishment and exultation De 
Metz cried out— 

‘* By the shadow of God, it is an amaz- 
ing thing!’ Then he mashed all the 


bones of my hand in his grateful grip, 
and added, with a proud shake of his 
mane, ‘‘Now what have these painted 
infidels to say!” 

Meantime the young person in the plain 
clothes was saying to Joan— 

‘*Ah, you mistake, my child, I am not 


the King. There he is,” and he pointed 
to the throne. 

The knight's face clouded, and he mut- 
tered in grief and indignation— 

‘* Ah, it is a shame to use her so. But 
for this lie she had gone through safe. 
I will go and proclaim to all the house 
what—” 

“Stay where you are!” whispered I 
and the Sieur Bertrand in a breath, and 
made him stop in his place. 

Joan did not stir from her knees, but 
still lifted her happy face toward the 
King, and said— 

‘‘No, gracious liege, you are he, and 
none other!” 

De Metz’s troubles vanished away, and 
he said— 

‘Verily, she was not guessing, she 
knew. Now, how could she know? It 
is a miracle. I am content, and will 
meddle no more, for I perceive that she is 
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equal to her occasions, having that in her 
head that cannot profitably be helped by 
the vacancy that is in mine.” : 

This interruption of his lost me a re- 
mark or two of the other talk; however. 
I caught the King’s next question: 

‘But tell me who you are, and wha: 
would you?” 

‘‘I am called Joan the Maid, and am 
sent to say that the King of Heaven wills 
that you be crowned and consecrated in 
your good city of Rheims, and be there- 
after Lieutenant of the Lord of Heaven. 
who is King of France. And He willeth 
also that you set me at my appointed 
work and give me men-at-arms.” After 
a slight pause she added, her eye lighting 
at the sound of her words, “ For then wil] 
I raise the siege of Orleans and break the 
English power!” 

The young monarch’s amused face so 
bered a little when this martial speech 
fell upon that sick air like a breath blown 
from embattled camps and fields of war, 
and his trifling smile presently faded 
wholly away and disappeared. He was 
grave now, and thoughtful. After a lit- 
tle he waved his hand lightly, and all the 
people fell away and left those two by 
themselves in a vacant space. The knights 
and I moved to the opposite side of the 
hall and stood there. We saw Joan 
rise at a sign, then she and the King 
talked privately together. 

All that host had been consumed with 
curiosity to see what Joan would do. 
Well, they had seen, and now they were 
full of astonishment to see that she had 
really performed that strange miracle ac- 
cording to the promise in her letter; and 
they were fully as much astonished to 
find that she was not overcome by the 
pomps and splencors about her, but was 
even more tranquil and at her ease in 
holding speech with a monarch than ever 
they themselves had been, with all their 
practice and experience. 

As for our two knights, they were in- 
flated beyond measure with pride in Joan, 
but nearly dumb, as to speech, they not 
being able to think out any way to ac- 
count for her managing to carry herself 
through this imposing ordeal without 
ever a mistake or an awkwardness of any 
kind to mar the grace and credit of her 
great performance. 

The talk between Joan and the King 
was jong and earnest, and was held in 
low voices. We could not hear, but we 
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had our eyes and could note effects; and 
presently we and all the house noted one 
effect which was memorable and striking, 
and has been set down in memoirs and 
histories and in testimony at the Great 
Trial by some who witnessed it; for all 
knew it was big with meaning, though 
none knew what that meaning was at that 
time, of course. For suddenly we saw 
the King shake off his indolent attitude, 
and straighten up like a man, and at the 
same time look immeasurably astonished. 
It was as if Joan had told him some- 
thing almost too wonderful for belief, 
and yet of a most uplifting and welcome 
nature. 

It was long before we found out the 
secret of this conversation, but we know 
it now, and all the world knows it. That 
part of the talk was like this—as one may 
read in all histories. The perplexed King 
asked Joan fora sign. He wanted to be- 
lieve in her and her mission, and that her 
Voices were supernatural and endowed 
with knowledge hidden from mortals, 
but how could he do this unless these 
Voices could prove their claim in some 
absolutely unassailable way? It was then 
that Joan said— 

‘“‘T will give you a sign, and you shall 
no more doubt. There isa secret trouble 
in your heart which you speak of to none 
—a doubt which wastes away your cour- 
age, and makes you dream of throwing 
all away and fleeing from your realm. 
Within this little while you have been 
praying, in your own breast, that God of 
His grace would resolve that doubt, even 
if the doing of it must show you that no 
kingly right is lodged in you.” 

It was that that amazed the King, for 
it was as she had said: his prayer was the 
secret of his own breast, and none but 
God could know about it. So he said— 

“The sign is sufficient. I know, now, 
that these Voices are of God. They have 
said true in this matter; if they have said 
more, tell it me—-I will believe.” 

‘*They have resolved that doubt, and I 
bring their very words, which are these: 
Thou art lawful heir to the King thy fa- 
ther, and true heir of France. God has 
spoken it. Now lift up thy head, and 
doubt no more, but give me men-at-arms 
and let me get about my work.” 

Telling him he was of lawful birth was 
what straightened him up and made a 
man of him for a moment, removing his 
doubts upon that head and convincing 


him of his royal right; and if any could 
have hanged his hindering and _ pestif- 
erous council and set him free, he would 
have answered Joan’s prayer and set her 
in the field. But no, those creatures 
were only checked, not checkmated; they 
could invent some more delays. 

We had been made proud by the 
honors which had so distinguished Joan's 
entrance into that place—honors restrict- 
ed to personages of very high rank and 
worth — but that pride was as nothing 
compared with the pride we had in the 
honor done her upon leaving it. For 
whereas those first honors were shown 
only to the great, these last, up to this 
time, had been shown only to the royal. 
The King himself led Joan by the hand 
down the great hall to the door, the glit- 
tering multitude standing and making 
reverence as they passed, and the silver 
trumpets sounding those rich notes of 
theirs. Then he dismissed her with gra- 
cious words, bending low over her hand 
and kissing it. Always—from all com- 
panies, high or low—she went forth richer 
in honor and esteem than when she came. 

And the King did another handsome 
thing by Joan, for he sent us back to 
Courdray Castle torch-lighted and in 
state, under escort of his own troop—his 
guard of honor—the only soldiers he had ; 
and finely equipped and bedizened they 
were, too, though they hadn’t seen the 
color of their wages since they were chil- 
dren, as a body might say. The won- 
ders which Joan had been performing 
before the King had been carried all 
around by this time, so the road was so 
packed with people who wanted to get a 
sight of her that we could hardly dig 
through; and as for talking together, 
we couldn't, all attempts at talk being 
drowned in the storm of shoutings and 
huzzas that broke out all along as we 
passed, and kept abreast of us like a wave 
the whole way. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WE were doomed to suffer tedious 
waits and delays, and we settled our- 
selves down to our fate and bore it with 
a dreary patience, counting the slow 
hours and the dull days and hoping for 
a turn when God should please to send 
it. The Paladin was the only exception 
—that is to say, he was the only one who 
was happy and had no heavy times, This 
was partly owing to the satisfaction he 
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got out of his clothes. He bought them 
when he first arrived. He bought them 
at second hand—a Spanish cavalier’s 
complete suit, wide-brimmed hat with 
flowing plumes, lace collar and cuffs, 
faded velvet doublet and trunks, short 
cloak hung from the shoulder, funnel- 
topped buskins, long rapier, and all that 
—a graceful and picturesque costume, 
and the Paladin’s great frame was the 
right place to hang it for effect. He 
wore it when off duty; and when he 
swaggered by with one hand resting on 
the hilt of his rapier, and twirling his 
new mustache with the other, everybody 
stopped to look and admire; and well 
they might, for he was a fine and stately 
contrast to the small French gentleman 
of the day squeezed into the trivial 
French costume of the time. 

He was king bee of the little village 
that snuggled under the shelter of the 
frowning towers and bastions of Cour- 
dray Castle, and acknowledged lord of 
the tap-room of the inn. When he opened 
his mouth there, he got a hearing. Those 
simple artisans and peasants listened with 
deep and wondering interest; for he was 
a traveller and had seen the world—all 
of it that lay between Chinon and Dom- 


remy, at any rate—and that was a wide 
stretch more of it than they might ever 
hope to see; and he had been in battle, 
and knew how to paint its shock and 
struggle, its perils and surprises, with an 


art that was all his own. He was cock 
of that walk, hero of that hostelry; he 
drew custom as honey draws flies; so he 
was the pet of the innkeeper, and of his 
wife and daughter, and they were his 
obliged and willing servants. 

Most people who have the narrative 
gift—that great and rare endowment— 
have with it the defect of telling their 
choice things over the same way every 
time, and this injures them and causes 
them to sound stale and wearisome after 
several repetitions; but it was not so with 
the Paladin, whose art was of a finer sort; 
it was more stirring and interesting to 
hear him tell about a battle the tenth 
time than it was the first time, because he 
did not tell it twice the same way, but al- 
ways made a new battle of it and a better 
one, with more casualties on the enemy’s 
side each time, and more general wreck 
and disaster all around, and more widows 
and orphans and suffering in the neigh- 
borhood where it happened. He could 
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not tell his battles apart himself, except 
by their names; and by the time he had 
told one of them ten times he had to lay 
it aside and start a new one in its place, 
because it had grown so that there wasn’t 
room enough in France for it any more. 
but was lapping over the edges. But up 
to that point the audience would not al- 
low him to substitute a new battle, know- 
ing that the old ones were the best, and 
sure to improve as long as France could 
hold them; and so, instead of saying to 
him as they would have said to another, 
‘‘Give us something fresh, we are fa 
tigued with that old thing,” they would 
say, with one voice and with a strong in- 
terest, ‘Tell about the surprise at Beau 
lieu again—tell it three or four times!” 
That is a compliment which few narra- 
tive experts have heard in their lifetime. 

At first when the Paladin heard us tel! 
about the glories of the Royal Audience 
he was broken-hearted because he was not 
taken with us to it; next, his talk was 
full of what he would have done if he 
had been there; and within two days he 
was telling what he did do when he was 
there. His mill was fairly started, now, 
and could be trusted to take care of its 
affair. Within three nights afterward 
all his battles were taking a rest, for al- 
ready his worshippers in the tap-room 
were so infatuated with the great tale of 
the Royal Audience that they would have 
nothing else, and so besotted with it were 
they that they would have cried if they 
could not have gotten it. 

Noél Rainguesson hid himself and 
heard it, and came and told me, and af- 
ter that we went together to listen, brib- 
ing the inn hostess to let us have her 
little private parlor, where we could stand 
at the wickets in the door and see and 
hear. 

The tap-room was large, yet had a snug 
and cozy look, with its inviting little ta- 
bles and chairs scattered irregularly over 
its red brick floor, and its great fire flam- 
ing and crackling in the wide chimney. 
It was a comfortable place to be in on 
such chilly and blustering March nights 
as these, and a goodly company had tak- 
en shelter there, and were sipping their 
wine in contentment and gossiping one 
with another in a neighborly way while 
they waited for the historian. 

The host, the hostess, and their pretty 
daughter were flying here and there and 
yonder among the tables and doing their 
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best to keep up with the orders. The 
room was about forty feet square, and a 
space or aisle down the centre of it had 
been kept vacant and reserved for the 
Paladin’s needs. At the end of it was a 
platform ten or twelve feet wide, with a 
big chair and a small table on it, and 
three steps leading up to it. 

Among the wine-sippers were many 
familiar faces: the cobbler, the farrier, 
the blacksmith, the wheelwright, the ar- 
morer, the maltster, the weaver, the ba- 
ker, the miller’s man with his dusty coat, 
and so on; and conspicuous and impor- 
tant, as a matter of course, was the bar- 
ber-surgeon, for he is that in all villages. 
As he has to pull everybody’s teeth, and 
purge and bleed all the grown people once 
a month to keep their health sound, he 
knows everybody, and by constant con- 
tact with all sorts of folk becomes a mas- 
ter of etiquette and manners and a con- 
versationalist of large facility. There 
were plenty of carriers, drovers, and their 
sort, and journeymen artisans. 

When the Paladin presently came 
sauntering indolently in, he was received 
with a cheer, and the barber bustled for- 
ward and greeted him with several low 
and most graceful and courtly bows, also 
taking his hand and touching his lips to 
it. Then he called in a loud voice for a 
stoup of wine for the Paladin, and when 
the host’s daughter brought it up on to 
the platform and dropped her courtesy 
and departed, the barber called after her, 
and told her to add the wine to his score. 
This won him ejaculations of approval, 
which pleased him very much and made 
his little rat eyes shine; and such applause 
is right and proper, for when we do a lib- 
eral and gallant thing it is but natural 
that we should wish to see notice taken 
of it. 

The barber called upon the people to 
rise and drink the Paladin’s health, and 
they did it with alacrity and affectionate 
heartiness, clashing their metal flagons 
together with a simultaneous crash, and 
heightening the effect with a resounding 
cheer. It was a fine thing to see how 
that young swashbuckler had made him- 
self so popular in a strange land in so lit- 
tle a while, and without other helps to 
his advancement than just his tongue and 
the talent to use it given him by God—a 
talent which was but one talent in the 
beginning, but was now become ten 
through husbandry and the increment 
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and usufruct that do naturally follow 
that and reward it as by a law. 

The people sat down and began to han 
mer on the tables with their flagons and 
call for ‘‘ the King’s Audience! the Kine’s 
Audience! the King’s Audience!” The 
Paladin stood there in one of his best at 
titudes, with his plumed great hat tipped 
over to the left, the folds of his shopt 
cloak drooping from his shoulder, and 
the one hand resting upon the hilt of his 
rapier and the other lifting his beaker 
As the noise died down he made a stately 
sort of a bow, which he had picked up 
somewhere, then fetched his beaker wit) 
a sweep to his lips and tilted his head 
back and drained it to the bottom. The 
barber jumped for it and set it upon the 
Paladin’s table. Then the Paladin becan 
to walk up and down his platform with a 
great deal of dignity and quite at his ease: 
and as he walked he talked, and every 
little while stopped and stood facing his 
house, and so standing continued his talk. 

We went three nights in succession. 
It was plain that there was a charm about 
the performance that was apart from the 
mere interest which attaches to lying. 
It was presently discoverable that this 
charm lay in the Paladin’s sincerity. He 
was not lying consciously; he believed 
what he was saying. To him, his initial 
statements were facts, and whenever he 
enlarged a statement, the enlargement be- 
came a fact too. He put his heart into 
his extravagant narrative, just as a poet 
puts his heart into a heroic fiction, and 
his earnestness disarmed criticism—dis- 
armed it as far as he himself was con- 
cerned. Nobody believed his narrative, 
but all believed that he believed it. 

He made his enlargements without 
flourish, without emphasis, and so casu- 
ally that often one failed to notice that a 
change had been made. He spoke of the 
governor of Vaucouleurs, the first night, 
simply as the governor of Vaucouleurs; 
he spoke of him the second night as his 
uncle the governor of Vaucouleurs; the 
third night he was his father. He did 
not seem to know that he was making 
these extraordinary changes; they dropped 
from his lips in a quite natural and ef- 
fortless way. By his first night's account 
the governor merely attached him to the 
Maid’s military escort in a general and 
unofficial way; the second night his un- 
cle the governor sent him with the Maid 
as lieutenant of her rear-guard; the third 
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night his father the governor put the 
whole command, Maid and all, in his es- 
pecial charge. The second night his un- 
cle the governor spoke of him as the lat- 
est and worthiest lineal descendant of the 
chiefest and noblest of the Twelve Pala- 
dins of Charlemagne; the third night he 
spoke of him as the lineal descendant of 
the whole dozen. In three nights he 
promoted the Count of Vendéme from a 
fresh acquaintance to schoolmate, and 
then brother-in-law. 

At the King’s Audience everything 
crew, in the same way. First the four 
silver trumpets were twelve, then thirty- 
five, finally ninety-six; and by that time 
he had thrown in so many drums and 
cymbals that he had to lengthen the hall 
from five hundred feet to nine hundred to 
accommodate them. Under his hand the 
people present multiplied in the same 
large way. 

The first two nights he contented him- 
self with merely describing and exag- 
gerating the chief dramatic incident of 
the Audience, but the third night he add- 
ed illustration todescription. He throned 
the barber in his own high chair to repre- 
sent the sham King, then he told how the 
Court watched the Maid with intense in- 
terest and suppressed merriment, expect- 
ing to see her fooled by the deception 
and get herself swept permanently out of 
credit by the storm of scornful laughter 
which would follow. He worked this 
scene up till he got his house in a burn- 
ing fever of excitement and anticipation, 
then came his climax. Turning to the 
barber, he said: 

‘‘But mark you what she did. She 
gazed steadfastly upon that sham’s vil- 
lain face as I now gaze upon yours— 
this being her noble and simple attitude, 
just as I stand now—then turned she—thus 
—to me, and stretching her arm out—so— 
and pointing with her finger, she said, in 
that firm calm tone which she was used to 
use in directing the conduct of a battle, 
‘Pluck me this false knave from the 
throne!’ I, striding forward as I do now, 
took him by the collar and lifted him out 
and held him aloft—thus—as if he had 
been butachild.” (The house rose, shout- 
ing, stamping, and banging with their 
flagons, and went. fairly mad over this 
magnificent exhibition of strength—and 
there was not the shadow of a laugh any- 
where, though the spectacle of the limp 
but proud barber hanging there in the 


air like a puppy held by the scruff of its 
neck was a thing that had nothing of 
solemnity about it.) ‘‘Then I set him 
down upon his feet—thus—being minded 
to get him by a better hold and heave 
him out of the window, but she bid me 
forbear, so by that error he escaped with 
his life. 

‘*Then she turned her about and view- 
ed the throng with those eyes of hers, 
which are the clear-shining windows 
whence her immortal wisdom looketh out 
upon the world, resolving its falsities and 
coming at the kernel of truth that is hid 
within them, and presently they fell upon 
a young man modestly clothed, and him 
she proclaimed for what he truly was, 
saying, ‘I am thy servant—thou art the 
King.’ Then all were astonished, and a 
great shout went up, the whole six thou- 
sand joining in it, so that the walls rock- 
ed with the volume and the tumult of it!” 

He made a fine and picturesque thing 
of the march-out from the Audience, aug- 
menting the glories of it to the last limit 
of the impossibilities; then he took from 
his finger and held up a brass nut from a 
bolt - head which the head ostler at tlie 
castle had given him that morning, and 
made his conclusion—thus: 

‘“Then the King dismissed the Maid 
most graciously —as indeed was her de- 
sert—and turning to me, said, ‘ Take this 
signet-ring, son of the Paladins, and com- 
mand me with it in your day of need; 
and look you,’ said he, touching my tem- 
ple, ‘preserve this brain, France has use 
for it; and look well to its casket also, 
for I foresee that it will be hooped with a 
ducal coronet one day.’ I took the ring, 
and knelt and kissed his hand, saying, 
‘Sire, where glory calls, there will I be 
found; where danger and death are thick- 
est, that is my native air; when France 
and the throne need help—well, I say no- 
thing, for I am not of the talking sort— 
let my deeds speak for me, it is all I ask.’ 

‘*So ended that most fortunate and 
memorable episode, so big with future 
weal for the crown and the nation, and 
unto God be the thanks! Rise! Fill 
your flagons! Now—to France and the 
King—drink !” 

They emptied them to the bottom, then 
burst into cheers and luzzas, and kept it 
up as much as two minutes, the Paladin 
standing at stately ease the while and 
smiling benignantly from his platform. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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\ R. MONTAGUE STEVENS is an 

Englishman who for the most part 
attends to the rounding up of his cattle, 
which are scattered over the northwestern 
quarter of New Mexico; but he does not 
let that interfere with the time which all 
inglishmen set duly apart to be devoted 
to sport. His door-yard is some hundreds 
of miles of mountain wilderness and deso- 
late mesa—a more gorgeous preserve than 
any king ever dreamed of possessing for 
his pleasure—with its plains dotted with 
antelope, and its mountains filled with 
cougar, deer, bear, and wild turkeys. The 
white race has given up the contest with 
nature in those parts, and it has reverted 
to the bear, the Navajo, and Mr. Stevens, 
land grants, corrals, cabins, brands, and 
all else. 

General Miles was conducting a mili- 
tary observation of the country, which is 
bound to be the scene of any war which 
the Apaches or Navajos may make, and 
after a very long day’s march, during 
which we had found but one water, and 
that was a pool of rain-water, stirred into 
mud and full of alkali, where we had to 
let our horses into the muddy stuff at the 
ends of our lariats, we had at last found 
a little rivulet and some green grass. The 
coffee-pot bubbled and the frying-pan hiss- 
ed, while I smoked, and listened to a big 
escort - wagon-driver who was repairing 
his lash, and saying, softly, ‘‘ Been drivin’ 
a bloody lot of burros for thirty years, 
and don’t know enough to keep a whip 
out of a wheel; guess I'll go to jack- 
punchin’, ‘nen | kin use a dry club.” 

Far down the valley a little cloud of 
dust gleamed up against the gray of the 
mountains, and presently the tireless 
stride of a pony shone darkly in its 
luminous midst. Nearer and nearer it 
grew—tle flying tail, the regular beat- 
ing of the hoofs, the swaying figure of 
the rider, and the left sleeve of the horse- 
man’s coat flapping purposelessly about. 
He crossed the brook with a splash, trotted, 
and, with a jerk, pulled up in our midst. 
Mr. Stevens is a tall, thin young man, 
very much bronzed, and with the set, se- 
rious face of an Englishman. He wore 
corduroy clothes, and let himself out of 
his saddle with one hand, which he also 
presented in greeting, the other having 
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been sacrificed to his own shot-gun oy 
some previous occasion. Mr. Stevens 
brought with him an enthusiasm for bear 
which speedily enveloped the senses of 
our party, and even crowded out from the 
mind of General Miles the nobler game 
which he had affected for thirty years. 

The steady cultivation of one subject 
for some days is bound to develop a great 
deal of information, and it is with difti- 
culty that I refrain from herein setting 
down facts which can doubtless be found 
in any good encyclopzedia or natural his- 
tory ; but the men in the mountains never 
depart from the consideration of that and 
one other subject, which is brands, aud 
have reached some strange conclusions, 
the strangest being that the true Rocky 
Mountain grizzly is only seen once in a 
man’s lifetime, and that the biggest one 
they ever heard of leaves his tracks in 
this district, and costs Mr. Stevens, rough- 
ly estimating, about $416 a year to sup- 
port, since that about covers the cattle he 
kills. 

At break of day the officers, cavalry- 
men, escort wagons, and pack-train toiled 
up the Cafion Largo to Mr. Stevens’s camp, 
which was reached in good time, and con- 
sisted of a regular ranchman’s grub-wag- 
on, a great many more dogs of more va- 
rieties than I could possibly count, a big 
Texan, who was cook, and a professional 
bear-hunter by the name of Cooper, who 
had recently departed from his wonted 
game for a larger kind, with the result 
that after the final deal a companion had 
passed a .45 through Mr. Cooper's face 
and filled it with powder, and brought 
him nigh unto death, so that even now 
Mr. Cooper’s head was swathed in band- 
ages, and his mind piled with regrets that 
he had on at the time an overcoat, which 
prevented him from drawing his gun with 
his usual precision. Our introduction to 
the outfit was ushered in by a most mag- 
nificent free-for-all dog-fight; and when 
we had carefully torn the snarling, yell- 
ing, biting mass apart by the hind legs 
and staked them out to surrounding trees, 
we had time to watch Mr. Cooper draw 
diagrams of bear paws in the dust with a 
stick. These tracks he had just discov- 
ered up the Largo Cajion, and he averred 
that the bear was a grizzly, and weighed 
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eighteen hundred pounds, and that he 
had been there two years, and that all the 
boys had hunted him, but that he was a 
sad old rascal. 

After lunch we pulled on up the cafion 
and camped. The tents were pitched and 


Mr. Cooper, whose only visible eye roll; 
ominously, and Dan, the 8S. U. forema: 
with another puncher. 

‘* He’s usin’ here,” said Cooper. ‘‘ That's 
his track, and there’s his work,” pointing 
up the hill-side, where lay the dead bod 
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the cooks busy, when I noticed three cow- 
boys down the stream and across the ca- 
fion who were alternately leading their 
horses and stooping down in earnest con- 
sultation over some tracks on the ground. 
We walked over to them. There were 


of a five-year-old cow. We drew near 
her, and there was the tale of a mighty 
struggle all written out more eloquently 
than pen can do. There were the deep 
furrows of the first grapple at the top; 
there was the broad trail down the steep 
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hill for fifty yards, with the stones turned 
over, and the dust marked with horn and 
hoof and claw; and there was the stump 
which had broken the roll down hill. The 
cow had her neck broken and turned 
under her body; her shoulder was torn 
from the body, her leg broken, and her 
side eaten into; and there were Bruin’s 
big telltale footprints, rivalling in size a 
Gladstone bag, as he had made his way 
down to the stream to quench his thirst 
and continue up the caion. The cow 
was yet warm—-not two hours dead. 
‘*“We must pull out of here; he will 
come back to-night,” said Cooper. And 
we all turned to with a will and struck 
the tents, while the cooks threw their tins, 
bags, and boxes into the wagons, whereat 
we moved off down wind for three miles, 
up a spur of the cafion, where we again 
camped. We stood around the fires and 
allowed Mr. Cooper to fill our minds with 
hope. ‘‘He’ll shore come back; he’s 
usin’ here; an’ cow outfits—why, he don’t 
consider a cow outfit nothin’; he’s been 
right on top of cow outfits since he’s been 
in these parts, and thet two years gone 
now when he begun to work this yer 
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range and do the work you see done 
yonder. In the mornin’ we'll strike his 
trail, and if we can git to him you'll shore 
see a bar-fight.” 

We turned in,and during the night I 
was awakened twice, once by a most ter- 
rific baying of all the dogs, who would 
not be quieted, and later by a fine rain 
beating in my face. The night was dark, 
and we were very much afraid the rain 
would kill the scent. We were up long 
before daylight, and drank our coffee and 
ate our meat, and as soon as ‘‘ we could 
see a dog a hundred yards,” which is the 
bear-hunter’s receipt, we moved off down 
the creek. We found that the cow had 
been turned over twice, but not eaten; 
evidently Bruin had his suspicions. The 
dogs cut his trail again and again. He 
had run within sight of our camp, had 
wandered across the valley hither and 
yon, but the faithful old hounds would 
not ‘‘go away.” Dan sat on his pony 
and blew his old cow’s horn, and yelled, 
‘* Hooick! hooick! get down on him, 
Rocks; hooick! hooick!” But Rocks 
could not get down on him, aud then we 
knew that the rain had killed the scent, 
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We circled a half-mile out, but the dogs 
were still; and then we followed up the 
Cafion Largo for miles, and into the big 
mountain, through juniper thickets and 
over malpais, up and down the most ter- 
rible places, for we knew that the bear’s 
bed-ground is always up in the most rug- 
ged peaks, where the rim-rock overhangs 
in serried battlements, tier on tier. But 
no bear. 

Rocks, the forward hound, grew weary 
of hunting for things which were not, 
and retired to the rear for consultation 
with his mates; and Dan had to rope 
him, and with some irritation started the 
pony, and Rocks kept the pace by dint of 
legging it, and by the help of a tow from 
nine hundred pounds of horseflesh. Poor 
Rocks! He understood his business, but 
in consequence of not being able to ex- 
plain to the men what fools they were, 
he suffered. 

The hot mid-day sun of New Mexico 
soon kills the scent, and we were forced 
to give over for the day. A cavalry ser- 
geant shot three deer, but we, in our su- 
perior purpose, had learned to despise 
deer. Later than this I made a good two- 
hundred-yard centre on an antelope, and 
though I had not been fortunate enough 
in years to get an antelope, the whole 
sensation was flat in view of this new 
ambition. 

On the following morning we went 
again to our dead cow, but nothing except 
the jackals had been at the bear's prey, 
for the wily old fellow had evidently 
scented our camp, and concluded that we 
were not a cow outfit, whereat he had dis- 
creetly ‘‘ pulled his freight.” 

We sat on our horses in a circle and 
raised our voices. In consideration of 
the short time at our disposal, we con- 
cluded that we could be satisfied with tak- 
ing eighteen hundred pounds of bear on 
the instalment plan. The first instalment 
was a very big piece of meat, but was, I 
am going to confess, presented to us in 
the nature of a gift; but the whole thing 
was so curious I will go into it. 

We hunted for two days without suc- 
cess, unless I include deer and antelope; 
but during the time I saw two things 
which interested me. The first was a 
revelation of the perfect understanding 
which a mountain cow-pony has of the 
manner in which to negotiate the difficul- 
ties of the country which is his home. 
Dan, the foreman, was the huntsman. 
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He was a shrewd-eyed little square-buj)t 
man, always very much preoccupied w;}; 
the matter in hand. He wore a sombrero 
modelled into much character by weather 
and time, a corduroy coat, and those 
enormous New Mexican “chaps,” and he 
sounded a cow-horn for his dogs, and a|- 
ternately yelped in a most amusing way. 
So odd was this yelp that it caught the 
soldiers, and around their camp-fire ai 
night you could hear the mimicking 
shouts of, ‘‘Oh Rocks! eh-h-h! hooick! 
get down on him, Rocks; tohoot! to 
hoot!” We were sitting about on our 
horses in a little sienneca, while Dan was 
walking about, leading his pony and look- 
ing after his dogs. 

When very near me he found it neces- 
sary to cross an arroyo which was about 
five feet deep and with perfectly perpen- 
dicular banks. Without hesitating, he 
jumped down into it, and, with a light 
bound, his pony followed. At the op- 
posite side Dan put up his arms on the 
bank and clawed his way up, and stil! 
paying no attention to his pony, he con- 
tinued on. Without faltering in the least, 
the little horse put his fore feet on the 
bank, clawed at the bank, once, twice, 
jumped, scratched, clawed, and, for all 
the world like a cat getting into the fork 
of a tree, he was on the bank and follow- 
ing Dan. 

Later in the day, when going to our 
camp, we followed one of Dan’s short-cuts 
through the mountains, and the cowboys 
on their mountain ponies rode over a place 
which made the breath come short to the 
officers and men behind. Not that they 
could not cross themselves, being on foot, 
but that the cavalry horses could they had 
their solemn doubts, and no one but an 
evil brute desires to lead a game animal 
where he may lose his life. Not being a 
geologist, I will have to say it was a blue 
clay in process of rock formation, and in 
wet times held a mountain torrent. The 
slope was quite seventy degrees. The ap- 
proach was loose dirt and malpais, which 
ran off down the gulch in small avalanches 
under our feet. While crossing, the horses 
literally stood on their toes to claw out a 
footing. A slip would have sent them, 
belly up, down the toboggan slide, with a 
drop into an unknown depth at the end. 
I had often heard the cavalry axiom “‘ that 
a horse can go any where a man can if the 
man will not use his hands,” and a little 
recruit murmured it to reassure himself. 
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TIMBER-TOPPING IN THE ROCKIES. 


I passed with the loss of a quarter of the 
skin on my left hand, and later asked a 
quaint old veteran of four enlistments if 
he thought it was a bad place, and he said, 
‘It's lizards, not harses, what ought te 


’ 


go thar.’ 

Riding over the rough mountains all 
day sows poppy seeds in a man’s head, and 
when the big medical officer opens your 
tent flaps in the morning, and fills the 
walls with his roars to “‘ get up; it’s four 
o'clock,” it is with groans that you obey. 
You also forego washing, because you are 
nearly frozen stiff, and you go out and 
stand around the fire with your compan- 
ions, who are all cheerfully miserable as 
they shiver and chaff each other. It 


seems we do not live this life on a cold 
calculating plane of existence, but on dif- 
ferent lines, the variation of which is the 
chief delight of the discriminating, and I 
must record a distinct pleasure in elbow- 
ing fellows around a camp-fire when it is 
dark and cold and wet, and when you 
know that they are oftener in bed than 
out of it at such hours. You drink your 
quart of coffee, eat your slice of venison, 
and then regard your horse with some 
trepidation, since he is all of a tremble, 
has a hump on his back, and is evidently 
of a mind to “ pitch.” 

The eastern sky grows pale, and the ir- 
repressible Dan begins to ‘‘ honk” on his 
horn, and the cavalcade moves off through 
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the grease-wood, which sticks up thickly 
rom the ground like millions of Omaha 
yar-bonnets. 

The advance consists of six or eight big 
blood-hounds, which range out in front, 
vith Dan and Mr. Cooper to blow the 
horn, look out for ‘‘ bear sign,” and to 
swear gently but firmly when the younger 
dogs take recent deer trails under consid- 
eration. Three hundred yards behind 
come Scotch stag - hounds, a big yellow 
mastiff, fox-terriers,and one or two dogs 
which would not classify in a_ bench 
show, and over these Mr. Stevens holds a 
cuiding hand, while in a disordered band 
come General Miles, his son, three army 
officers, myself, and seven orderlies of the 
Second Cavalry. All this made a picture, 
but, like all Western canvases, too big 
for aframe. The sun broke in a golden 
flash over the hills, and streaked the plain 


with gold and gray-greens. The spirit of 
the thing is not hunting but the chase of 
the bear, taking one’s mind back to the 
buffalo, or the nobles of the Middle Ages, 
who made their *‘ image of war” with big- 
ger game than red foxes. 

Leaving the plain, we wound up a dry 
creek, and noted that the small oaks had 
been bitten and clawed down by bear to 
get at the acorns. The hounds gave 
tongue, but could not get away until we 
had come to a small glade in the forest, 
where they grew wildly excited. Mr. 
Cooper here showed us a very large bear 
track, and alsoa smaller one, with those of 
two cubs by its side. With a wild burst 
the dogs went away up a cafion, the blood 
went into our heads, and our heels into 
the horses, and a desperate scramble be- 
gan. It is the sensation we have trav- 
elled so long to feel. Dan and Cooper 





CONVERSATION AT 4 A.M. 


“Do you think the pony is going to buck?” 
* He does look a little hostile.” 
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sailed off through the brush and over 
the stones like two old crows, with their 
coat tails flapping like wings. We fol- 
low at a gallop in single file up the nar- 
row dry watercourse. The creek ends, 
and we take to the steep hill-sides, while 
the loose suones rattle from under the fly- 
ing hoofs. The rains have cut deep fur- 
rows on their way to the bed of the cafion, 
and your horse scratches and scrambles 
for a foothold. A low gnarled branch 
bangs you across the face; and then your 
breath fairly stops as you see a horse go 
into the air and disappear over a big log 
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yelling dogs goes straight up, amid sera: 

gly cedar and juniper, with loose malpais 
underfoot. We arrive at the top on 

to see Cooper and Dan disappear over 
a precipice after the dogs, but here | 

stop. Bears always seek the very hig} 

est peaks, and it is better to be there by 
fore them if possible. A grizzly can run 
down hill quicker than a horse, and aj! 
hunters try to get above them, since if 
they are big and fat they climb slow 
ly; besides, the mountain-tops are more 
or less flat and devoid of underbrush 
which makes good running for a horse 


THE FINALE. 


fallen down a hill of seventy degrees’ 
slope. The ‘‘take off and landing” is 
yielding dust, but the blood in your head 
puts the spur in your horse, and over you 


go. If you miss, it is a two-hundred-foot 
roll, with a twelve-hundred-pound horse 
on top of you. But the pace soon tells, 
and you see nothing but good honest 
climbing aliead of you. The trail of the 


We scatter out along the cordon of 
the range. The bad going on the rim- 
rock of the mountain- tops, where the 
bear tries to throw off the dogs, makes it 
quite impossible to follow them at speed, 
so that you must separate, and take your 
chances of heading the chase. 

I selected Captain Mickler—the im- 
maculate—the polo-player—the epitome 








DAN AND ROCKS. 


of staff form—the trappiest trooper in the 
Dandy Fifth, and, together with two or- 
derlies, we started. Mickler was mount- 
ed on a cow-pony which measured one 
chain three links from muzzle to coup- 
ling. Mickler had on English riding- 
togs —this is not saying that the pony 
could not run, or that Mickler was not 
humorous. But it was no new experi- 
ence for him, this pulling a pony and 
coaxing him to attempt breakneck exper- 
iments, for he told me casually that he 
had led barefooted cavalrymen over these 
hills in pursuit of Apaches at a date in 
history when I was carefully conjugating 
Latin verbs. 

We were making our way down a bad 
formation, when we heard the dogs, and 
presently three shots. A strayed cavalry 
orderly had, much to his disturbance of 
mind, beheld a big silver-tip bearing down 
on him, jaws skinned, ears back, and red- 
eyed, and he had promptly removed him- 
self to a proper distance, where he dis- 
mounted. The bear and dogs were much 
exhausted, but the dogs swarmed around 
the bear, thus preventing a shot. But 
Bruin stopped at intervals to fight the 
dogs, and the soldier fired, but without 
effect. If men do not come up with 
the dogs in order to encourage thgm, 
many will draw off, since the work of 


chasing and fighting a bear without 
water for hours is very trying. The 
one now running was an enormous 
silver-tip, and could not ‘‘tree.” The 
shots of the trooper diverted the bear, 
which now took off down a deep cafion 
next to the one we were in, and present- 
ly we heard him no more. After an 
hour’s weary travelling down the wind- 
ing way we came out on the plain, and 
found a small cow outfit belonging to 
Mr. Stevens, and under a tree lay our 
dead silver-tip, while a half-dozen punch- 
ers squatted about it. It appeared that 
three of them had been working up in 
the foot-hills, when they heard the dogs, 
and shortly discovered the bear. Hav- 
ing no guns, and being on fairly good 
ground, they coiled their riatas and pre- 
pared to do battle. 

The silver-tip was badly blown, and 
the three dogs which had staid with him 
were so tired that they sat up at a respect- 
ful distance and panted and lolled. The 
first rope went over Bruin’s head and one 
paw. There lies the danger. But in- 
stantly number two flew straight to the 
mark, and the ponies surged, while Bruin 
stretched out with a roar. A third rope 
got his other hind leg, and the puncher 
dismounted and tied it to a tree. The 
roaring, biting, clawing mass of hair was 
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practically helpless, but to kill him was 
an undertaking. 

“Why didn’t you brand him and turn 
him loose?” I asked of the cowboy. 

‘* Well,” said the puncher, in his Texan 
drawl, ‘‘ we could have branded him all 
right, but we might have needed some 
help in turning him loose.” 

They pelted him with malpais, and 
finally stuck a knife into a vital part, and 
then, loading him ona pony, they brought 
him in. It was a daring performance, 
but was regarded by the ‘‘ punchers” as 
a great joke. 

Mickler and I rode into camp, think- 
ing on the savagery of man. One never 
heard of a bear which travelled all the 
way from New Mexico to Chicago to kill 
a man, and yet a man will go three thou- 
sand miles to kill a bear—not for love, 
or fear, or hate, or meat; for what, then? 
But Mickler and I had not killed a bear, 
sO we were easy. 

One by one the tired hunters and dogs 
straggled into camp, all disappointed, ex- 
cept the dogs, which could not tell us what 
had befallen them since morning. The 
day following the dogs started a big black 
bear, which made a good run up a bad 
place in the hills, but with the hunters 
scrambling after in full ery. The bear 
treed for the dogs, but on sighting the 
horsemen he threw himself backward 
from the trunk, and fell fifteen feet among 
the dogs, which latter piled into him en 
masse, the little fox-terriers being par- 
ticularly aggressive. It was a tremendous 
shake-up of black hair and pups of all 
colors, but the pace was too fast for Bruin, 
and he sought a new tree. One little 
foxie had been rolled over, and had quite 
a job getting his bellows mended. This 
time the bear sat on a limb very high up, 


and General Miles put a .50-calibre ball 
through his brain, which brought him 
down with a tremendous thump, when 
the pups again flew into him, and *‘ wool- 
ed him,” as the cowboys put it, to their 
hearts’ content. 

While our bear-hunting is not the 
thing we are most proud of, yet the meth- 
od is the most sportsmanlike, since no- 
thing but the most desperate riding will 
bring one up with the bear in the awful 
country which they affect. The antici- 
pation of having a big silver-tip assume 
the aggressive at any moment is inspir- 
iting. When one thinks of the enor- 
mous strength of the ‘‘silver-tip,” which 
can overpower the mightiest steer, and 
bend and break its neck or tear its shoul- 
der from its body at a stroke, one is able 
to say, *‘ Do not hunt a bear unless thy 
skin is not dear to thee.” Then the dogs 
must be especially trained to run bear, 
since the country abounds in deer, and it 
is difficult to train dogs to ignore their 
sight and scent. The cowboys account 
for the number of the bear in their coun- 
try from the fact that it is the old Apache 
and Navajo range, and the incoherent 
mind of the savage was impressed with 
the rugged mass of fur and the grinning 
jaws of the monster which crossed his 
path, and he was awed by the dangers of 
the encountur—arrow against claw. He 
same to respect the apparition, and he did 
not know that life is only sacred when 
in the image of the Creator. He did not 
discriminate as to the value of life, but, 
with his respect for death, there grew the 
speculation, which to him became a truth, 
that the fearsome beast was of the other 
world, and bore the lost souls of the tribe. 
He was a vampire; he was sacred. Oh 
Bear! 


HEARTS INSURGENT#* 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

y returning to his native town of Shas- 

ton as schoolmaster, Phillotson had 
won the interest and awakened the mem- 
ories of the inhabitants, who, though they 
did not honor him for his miscellaneous 
acquirements as he would have been hon- 
ored elsewhere, retained for him a sincere 
regard. When, shortly after his arrival, 


he brought home a pretty wife—awk- 
wardly pretty for him if he did not take 
care, they said—they were glad to have 
her settle among them. 

For some time after her flight from that 
home Sue’s absence did not excite com- 
ment. Her place as monitor in the school 
was taken by another young woman with- 
in a few days of her vacating it, which 
substitution also passed without remark, 


* Begun in December number, 1804, under the title ‘‘ The Simpletons.”’ 
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Sue's services having been of a provi- 
sional nature only. When, however, a 
month had passed, and Phillotson casu- 
ally admitted to acquaintances that he 
did not know where his wife was stay- 
ing, curiosity began to be aroused, till, 
jumping to conclusions, people ventured 
to affirm that Sue had played him false 
and run away from him. The school- 
master’s growing languor and listlessness 
over his work gave countenance to the 
idea. 

Though Phillotson had held his tongue 
as long as he could, except to his friend 
(iillingham, his honesty and directness 
would not allow him to do so when mis- 
apprehensions as to Sue’s conduct spread 
abroad. Ona Monday morning the chair- 
man of the school committee called, and 
after attending to the business of the 
school, drew Phillotson aside out of ear- 
shot of the children. 

‘You'll excuse my ast:ing, Phillotson, 
since everybody is talking of it: is this 
true as to your domestic affairs — that 
your wife’s going away was on no visit, 
but a secret elopement? If so, I condole 
with you.” 

‘*No,” said Phillotson. 

‘* And she has gone tw visit friends ?” 

“Ne.” 

‘‘Then what has she done ?” 

‘She has gone away under circum- 
stances that usually call for condolence 
with the husband. But there was no se- 
crecy about it. I gave my consent.” 

The chairman looked as if he had not 
apprehended the remark. 

‘What I say is quite true,” Phillotson 
continued, testily, in his perverseness not 
caring to shelter himself behind the cous- 
inship between Jude and Sue. ‘‘She 
asked leave to go, and I let her. I can’t 
explain any further. I don’t wish to be 
questioned.” 

The children observed that much seri- 
ousness marked the faces of the two men, 
and went home and told their parents 
that something new had happened about 
Mrs. Phillotson. Then Phillotson’s little 
maidservant, who was a school-girl just 
out of her standards, said that Mr. Phil- 
lotson had helped in his wife’s packing, 
had offered her what money she required, 
and had written a friendly letter to her 
young man, telling him to take care of 
her. Gross exaggerations were not want- 
ing. The chairman of the committee 
thought the matter over, and talked to 
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the other managers of the school, till a 
request came to Phillotson to meet them 
privately. The meeting lasted a long 
time, and at the end the schoolmaster 
came home, looking, as usual, pale and 
worn. Gillingham was sitting in his house 
awaiting him. 

‘*Well, it is as you said,” observed 
Phillotson, flinging himself down wearily 
inachair. ‘‘They have requested me to 
send in my resignation on account of my 
scandalous conduct in being kind to my 
wife. But I sha’n’t resign.” 

“T think I would.” 

‘*I won't. It is no business of theirs. 
It doesn’t affect me in my public capacity 
at all. They may expel me if they like.” 

‘*Tf you make a fuss it will get into the 
papers, and you'll never get appointed to 
another school. You see, they have to 
consider the effect of what I will call 
certain possible misapprehensions upon 
the morals of the town; and, to ordinary 
opinion, your position is indefensible.” 

To this good advice, however, Phillot- 
son would not listen. 

‘*T don’t care,” he said. ‘‘I don’t go 
unless I am turned out. And for this 
reason, that by resigning I acknowledge 
I have acted wrongly by her, when I am 
more and more convinced every day that 
in the sight of Heaven, and by all nat- 
ural, straightforward humanity, I have 
acted rightly.” 

Gillingham saw that his rather head- 
strong friend would not be able to main- 
tain such a position as this; but he said 
nothing further, and in due time—indeed, 
in a quarter of an hour—the formal letter 
of dismissal arrived, the managers having 
remained behind to write it after Phillot- 
son’s withdrawal. The latter replied that 
he should not accept dismissal, and called 
a public meeting, which he attended, al- 
though he looked so weak and ill that his 
friend implored him to stay at home. 
When he stood up to give his reasons for 
contesting the decision of the managers 
he advanced them firmly, as he had done 
to his friend, and contended, moreover, 
that the matter was a domestic theory 
which did not concern them. This they 
overruled, insisting that the private ec- 
centricities of a teacher came quite with- 
in their sphere of control, as it touched 
the morals of those he taught. Phillot- 
son replied that he did not see how an act 
of Christian charity could injure morals. 

All the respectable inhabitants and 
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well-to-do fellow- natives of the town 
were against Phillotson toa man. But, 
somewhat to his surprise, some dozen 
champions rose up in his defence as from 
the ground. 

It has been stated that Shaston was the 
anchorage of a curious and interesting 
group of itinerants, who frequented the 
numerous fairs and markets held up and 
down Wessex during the summer and 
autumn months. Although Phillotson 
had never spoken to one of these gentle- 
men, they now nobly led the forlorn hope 
in his defence. The body included two 
cheap-jacks, a shooting-gallery proprietor, 
a pair of boxing-masters, a steam round- 
about manager, a gingerbread-stall-keep- 
er, a swing-boat owner, and a “‘ test-your- 
strength ” man. 

This generous phalanx of supporters, 
and a few others of independent judg- 
ment, whose own domestic experiences 
had been not without vicissitude, came 
up and warmly shook hands with Phil- 
lotson, after which they expressed their 
thoughts so strongly to the meeting that 
issue was joined, the result being a gen- 
eral scuffle, wherein three panes of the 
hall windows were broken, and some 
black eyes and bleeding noses given, one 
of which, to everybody’s horror, was the 
venerable vicar’s, owing to the zeal of a 
reforming chimney-sweep who took the 
side of Phillotson’s party. Phillotson 
deplored almost in groans the untoward 
and degrading circumstances, regretted 
that he had not resigned when called 
upon, and went home so ill that next 
morning he could not leave his bed. 

The farcical yet melancholy event was 
the beginning of a serious illness for him, 
and he lay in his lonely bed in the pa- 
thetic state of mind of a middle-aged man 
who perceives at length that his life, in- 
tellectual and domestic, is tending to fail- 
ure and gloom. Gillingham came to see 
him in the evenings, and on one occasion 
mentioned Sue’s name. 

‘* She doesn’t care anything about me!” 
said Phillotson. ‘‘ Why should she?” 

‘*She doesn’t know you are ill.” 

**So much the better for both of us.” 

‘* Where was this cousin or guardian 
of hers living?” 

‘““At Melchester—he was some time 
ago.” 

When Gillingham reached home he sat 
and reflected, and at last wrote an anony- 
mous line to Sue, on the bare chance of 
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its reaching her, the letter being enclosed 
in an envelope addressed to Jude at the 
diocesan capital. Arriving at that place 
it was forwarded to Marygreen, in North 
Wessex, and thence to Aldbrickham }, 
the only person who knew his present 
address—the widow who had nursed his 
aunt. 

Three days later, in the evening, when 
the sun was going down in splendor over 
the lowlands of Blackmore, and makino 
the Shaston windows like tongues of fire 
to the eyes of the rustics in that vale. the 
sick man fancied that he heard somebod\ 
come to the house, and a few minutes 
after there was a tap at the bedroom door 
Phillotson did not speak; the door was 
hesitatingly opened, and there entered 
Sue. 

She was in light spring clothing, and 
her advent seemed ghostly—like the flit 
ting in of a moth. He turned his eyes 
upon her and flushed, but appeared to 
check his primary impulse to speak. 

‘*T have no business here,” she said. 
turning her frightened face tohim. ‘But 
I heard you were ill—-very ill; and as | 
know that you recognize other and equa! 
ly natural feelings between man and wo 
man than physical love, I have come.” 

“*I am not very ill, my dear friend 
Only unwell.” 

**T didn’t know that; and I am afraid 
that only a severe illness would have jus 
tified my coming!” 

‘*Yes....yes....And I almost wish 
you had not come! It is a little too soon 
—that’s all I mean. Still, let us make 
the best of it. You haven’t heard about 
the school, I suppose ?” 

‘*No—what about it?” 

‘‘Only that lam going away from here 
to another place. The managers and | 
don’t agree, and we are going to part— 
that’s all.” 

She did not for a moment, either now 
or later, suspect what troubles had result- 
ed to him from letting her go; it never 
once seemed to cross her mind, and she 
had received no news whatever from 
Shaston. They talked on slight and ephem- 
eral subjects,and.when his tea was brouglit 
up he told the amazed little servant that 
a cup was to be set for Sue. That young 
person was much more interested in their 
history than they supposed, and as sue 
descended the stairs she lifted her eyes 
and hands in grotesque amazement. 
While they sipped, Sue went to the win- 
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dow, and thoughtfully said, ‘‘It is such 
a beautiful sunset, Richard!” 

‘They are mostly beautiful from here, 
owing to the rays crossing the mist of the 
vale. But I lose them all, as they don’t 
shine into this gloomy corner where I lie.” 

‘‘ Wouldn’t you like to see this partic- 
ular one? It is like heaven opened.” 

“Ah, yes! But I can’t.” 

‘Tl help you to.” 

‘‘No—the bedstead can’t be shifted.” 

‘But see how I mean.” 

She went to where a swing-glass stood, 
and taking it in her hands, carried it to a 
spot by the window where it could catch 
the sunshine, moving the glass till the 
beams were reflected into Phillotson’s 
face. 

‘‘There—you can see the great red sun 
now!” she said. ‘‘And I am sure it will 
cheer you—I do so hope it will!” She 
spoke with a childlike, repentant kind- 
ness, as if she could not do too much for 
him. 

Phillotson smiled sadly. ‘‘ You are an 
odd creature!” he murmured, as the sun 
glowed in his eyes. ‘‘ The idea of your 
coming to see me after what has passed!” 

‘Don’t let us go back upon that!” she 
said, quickly. ‘‘I have to catch the om- 
nibus for the train, as Jude doesn’t know 
I have come; he was out when I started, 
so I must return home aimost directly. 
Richard, I am so very glad you are better. 
You don’t hate me, do you? You have 
been such a kind friend to me.” 

“T am glad to know you think so,” 
said Phillotson, huskily. ‘‘ No, I don’t 
hate you!” 

It grew dusk quickly in the gloomy 
room during their intermittent chat, and 
when candles were brought and it was 
time to leave, she put her hand in his— 
or rather allowed it to flit through his; 
for she was significantly light in touch. 
She had nearly closed the door, when he 
said, ‘‘Sue!” He had noticed that, in 
turning away from him, tears were on her 
face and a quiver in her lip. 

It was bad policy to recall her—he 
knew it while he pursued it. But he 
could not help it. She came back. 

‘*Sue,” he murmured, ‘‘ do you wish to 
make it up, and stay? Ill forgive you, 
and condone everything!” 

“Oh, you can’t, you can’t!” she said, 
hastily. ‘* You can’t condone it now!” 

‘* He is united to your life now, in ef- 
fect, you mean, of course ?” 


‘You may assume it. He is obtain- 
ing a divorce from his wife Arabella.” 

‘*His wife! It is altogether news to 
me that he has a wife.” 

‘It was a bad marriage.” 

** Like yours.” 

‘‘Like mine. He is not doing it so 
much on his own account as on hers. 
She wrote and told him it would be a 
kindness to her, since then she could 
marry and live respectably. And Jude 
has agreed.” 

‘*A wife....A kindness to her. Ah, 
yes; a kindness to her to release her alto- 
gether....But I don’t like the sound of 
it. J can forgive, Sue.” 

““No, no. You can’t have me back 
now I have been so wicked.” 

There had arisen in Sue’s face that in- 
cipient fear which showed itself whenever 
he changed from friend to husband, and 
which made her adopt any line of defence 
against marital feeling in him. ‘I must 
go now. I'll come again—may I?” 

‘*T don’t ask you to go even now. I 
ask you to stay.” 

‘*T thank you, Richard; but I must. 
As you are not so ill as I thought, I can- 
not stay!” 

‘*She’s his!” said Phillotson, but so 
faintly that in closing the door Sue did 
not hear it. She had been prevented 
telling him of the innocent nature of her 
relations with Jude by a dread of possi- 
ble results in the shape of a reactionary 
change in the schoolmaster’s sentiments, 
coupled perhaps with a faint shamefaced- 
ness at letting him know what a slipshod 
lack of thoroughness, from a man’s point 
of view, characterized her transferred al- 
legiance; and Phillotson lay writhing 
like a man in hell as he pictured the pret- 
tily dressed, maddening compound of 
sympathy and averseness who bore his 
name returning gladly to the home of 
her cousin. 


Gillingham was so interested in Phil- 
lotson’s affairs, and so seriously concerned 
about him, that he walked up the hill-side 
to Shasten two or three times a week, al- 
though, there and back, it was a journey 
of nine miles, which had to be performed 
between tea and supper, after a hard day’s 
work in school. When he called on the 
next occasion after Sue’s visit his friend 
was downstairs, ahd Gillingham noticed 
that his restless mood had been supplanted 
by a more fixed and composed one. 
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‘*She’s been here since you called last,” 
said Phillotson. 

‘** Not Mrs. Phillotson?” 

“se.” 

‘““‘Ah! You have made it up?” 

‘‘No. She just came, patted my pillow 
with her little hands, played the thought- 
ful nurse for half an hour, and went 
away.” 

‘*Well—I’m hanged!” 

‘“What do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean, what a curious, capricious 
little woman! If she were not your 
wife—” 

‘*She is not; except in name and law. 
And I have been thinking—it was sug- 
gested to me by a conversation I had with 
her—that, in kindness to her, I ought to 
dissolve the legal tie altogether; which, 
singularly enough, I think I can do, now 
she has been back, and refused my request 
to stay after I said I had forgiven her. 
I believe that fact would afford me op- 
portunity of doing it, though I did not 
see it at the moment. What's the use of 
keeping her chained on to meif she doesn’t 
belong to me? I know—TI feel absolutely 
certain—that she would welcome my tak- 
ing such a step as the greatest charity to 
her. She would get to like me much 
better, and as she once did. For though 
as a fellow-creature she sympathizes with 
and pities me, as a husband she cannot en- 
dure me—there’s no use in mincing words. 
She cannot endure me, and my only man- 
ly and dignified and merciful course is 
to complete what I have begun. ... And 
for worldly reasons, too, it will be better 
for her to be independent. I have hope- 
lessly ruined my prospects because of my 
decision as to what was best for us, though 
she does not know it; and I don’t want 
her to suffer poverty with me. I shall 
probably have enough to do to make both 
ends meet during the remainder of my life, 
now my occupation’s gone, and I shall 
be able to bear it better alone. I may as 
well tell you that what has suggested this 
is some news she brought me.” 

‘“Oh — brought you news, did she? 
Awfully kind of her.” 

‘*Well—I don’t want your opinion on 
that. However, what I was going to say 
is that my liberating her can do her no 
possible harm, and will open up a chance 
of happiness for her which she has never 
dreamt of hitherto.” 

Gillingham knew to what he alluded, 
and did not hurry to reply. ‘‘I may dis- 


agree with your motive,” he said, ‘but | 
think you are right in your determina. 
tion—if you can carry it out. I douly 
however, if you can.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


WHEN the unpractical man turns away 
from his unpracticalness he often docs 
surprising things. How Gillingham’s 
doubts were disposed of will most quickly 
appear by passing over the series of uy 
pleasant months and unpleasant incidents 
that followed the events of the last chapter, 
and coming on to a Sunday in the Febru- 
ary of the year following. 

Sue and Jude were living in Aldbrick- 
ham on much the same friendly footing 
that they had estabiished between them- 
selves when she left Shaston to join him 
the year before. The proceedings in the 
law courts had reached their conscious- 
ness but as a distant sound, and an occa- 
sional missive which they hardly under- 
stood. 

They had met, as usual, to breakfast 
together, in the little house with Jude's 
name on it, that he had taken at fifteen 
pounds a year, with three pounds ten extra 
for rates and taxes, and furnished with his 
aunt’s ancient and lumbering goods, which 
had cost him about their full value to 
bring all the way from Marygreen. Sue 
kept house, and managed everything, 
Jude having a room exactly opposite, the 
street being so narrow that they could 
call to each other across it. As he en- 
tered this morning, Sue held up a letter 
she had just received. 

‘* Well, and what is it about?” he said, 
after shaking hands with her. 

‘“That the decree nisi in the case of 
Phillotson versus Phillotson and Fawley, 
pronounced six months ago, has just been 
made absolute.” 

‘‘Ah!” said Jude, as he sat down. 

The same concluding incident in Jude's 
suit against Arabella had occurred about 
a month or two earlier. The cases had 
both been too insignificant to be reported 
in the papers. 

‘*Now, then, Sue, at any rate, you can 
do what you like.” He looked at his 
cousin curiously. 

‘** Are we—you and I—just as free now 
as if we had never married at all?” 

‘“* Just as free—except, I believe, that a 
clergyman may object personally to re- 
marry you, and hand you on to some- 
body else.” ' 
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‘But I wonder—do you think it is 
really so with us? I know it is generally. 
But I have an uncomfortable feeling that 
mv freedom has been obtained under 
false pretences.” 

“ How?” 

‘‘ Well—if the truth about us had been 
known, the decree wouldn’t have-been pro- 
nounced. It is only, isn’t it, because we 
have made no defence, and have led them 
into a false supposition? Therefore is my 
freedom lawful, however proper it may 
be?” 

“Oh yes—I think so. We were not 
obliged to prove anything. That was 
their business. I don’t know that you 
would have been free if we had.” 

‘‘That’s what I mean. So that isn’t it 
rather a ruse ?” 

‘‘T don’t see it as such. One thing is 
certain, that, however brought about, a 
marriage is dissolved when it is dissolved. 
There is this advantage in being poor ob- 
scure people like us—that these things 
are done for us in a rough and ready 
fashion. It was the same with me and 
Arabella. I was afraid her criminal sec- 
ond marriage would have been discov- 
ered, and she punished; but nobody took 
any interest in her; nobody inquired ; no- 
body suspected it. If we'd been patented 
nobilities we should have had infinite 
trouble, and days and weeks would have 
been spent in investigations.” 

By degrees Sue acquired her cousin’s 
cheerfulness, and proposed that they 
should take a walk in the fields, even if 
they had to put up with a cold dinner on 
account of it. Jude agreed, and Sue went 
up stairs and prepared to start, putting on 
a joyful colored gown, in observance of 
her freedom; seeing which, Jude put on 
a lighter tie. 

‘*Now we'll strut arm in arm,” he 
said, ‘“‘like any other engaged couple. 
We've a legal right to.” 

They rambled out of the town, and 
along a path over the low-lying lands 
that bordered it, though these were frosty 
now, and the extensive seed-fields were 
bare of color and produce. The pair, 
however, were so absorbed in their own 
situation that their surroundings were 
little in their consciousness. 

““ Well, my dear companion, the result 
of all this is that we can marry after a 
decent interval.” 

“Yes; I suppose we can,” said Sue, 
without enthusiasm. 


‘* And aren’t we going to?” 

‘**T don’t like to say no, dear Jude, but 
I feel just the same about it now as I 
have done all along. I have just the 
same dread lest an iron contract should 
extinguish your tenderness for me, and 
mine for you, just as it did between our 
unfortunate parents.”’ 

“Still, what can we do? Ido love you, 
as you know, Sue.” 

‘“*I know it abundantly. But I think 
I would much rather go on living always 
as lovers, as we are living now, and only 
meeting every day. It is so much sweet- 
er—for the woman at least, and when she 
is sure of the man. And henceforward 
we needn’t be so particular as we have 
been about appearances.” 

‘‘Our experiences of matrimony with 
others have not been encouraging, I 
own,” said he, with some gloom; ‘‘either 
owing to our own dissatisfied, unpracti- 
eal natures, or by our misfortune. But 
we two—” 

**Should be two dissatisfied ones linked 
together, which would be twice as bad as 
before. ... I think I should begin to be 
afraid of you, Jude, the moment you had 
contracted to love me under a govern- 
ment stamp, and I was licensed to be 
loved on the premises by you—ugh, how 
horrible and sordid! Although, as you 
are, free, I trust you more than any other 
man in the world.” 

‘*No, no—don’t say I should change!” 
he expostulated; yet there was misgiving 
in his own voice also. 

‘* Apart from ourselves and our unhap- 
py peculiarities, it is foreign to a man’s 
nature to go on loving a person when he 
is told that he must and shall be that 
person’s lover. There would be a much 
likelier chance of his doing it if he were 
told not to love. If the marriage cere- 
mony consisted in an oath and stamped 
contract between the parties to cease lov- 
ing from that day forward, in consider- 
ation of personal possession being given, 
and to avoid each other's society as much 
as possible in public, there would be more 
loving couples than there arenow. Fancy 
the secret meetings between the perjur- 
ing husband and wife, the denials of hav- 
ing seen each other, the clambering in at 
bedroom windows, and the hiding in 
closets! There'd be little cooling then.” 

‘* Yes; but admitting this or something 
like it to be true, you are not the only one 
in the world to see it, dear little Sue. 
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People go on marrying because they can't 
resist natural forces, although many of 
them may know perfectly well that they 
are buying a month's pleasure with a 
life’s discomfort. No doubt my father 
and mother, and your father and mother, 
saw it, if they at all resembled us in hab- 
its of observation. But then they went 
and married just the same, because they 
had ordinary passions. But you, Sue, 
are such a phantasmal, ethereal, bodiless 
creature, one who—if you'll allow me to 
say it-—has so little of the animal woman 
in you, that you can act upon reason in 
the matter when we poor unfortunate 
wretches of grosser substance can’t.” 

‘* Well,” she sighed, ‘‘you’ve owned 
that it would probably end in misery for 
us. And I am not so exceptional a wo- 
man as you think. Fewer women like 
marriage than you suppose, only they en- 
ter into it for the dignity it is assumed to 
confer, and the social advantages it gains 
them sometimes—a dignity and an advan- 
tage that I am quite willing to do with- 
out.” 

Jude fell back upon his old complaint 
—that, intimately acquainted as_ they 
were, he had never once had from her an 


honest, candid declaration that she pas- 
sionately loved him. ‘‘I really fear some- 
times that you do not,” he said, with a 


dubiousness approaching anger. ‘‘ You 
are so reticent. I know that women are 
taught by other women that they must 
never admit the full truth toa man. But 
the highest form of affection is based on 
full sincerity on both sides. Not being 
men, these women don’t know that in 
looking back on those he has had tender 
relations with a man’s heart returns clos- 
est to her who was the soul of truth in 
her conduct. The better class of man, 
even if caught by airy affectations of 
dodging and parrying, is not retained by 
them. A Nemesis attends the woman 
who plays the game of elusiveness too 
often in the utter contempt for her that 
sooner or later her old admirers feel, un- 
der which they allow her to go unlament- 
ed to her grave.” 

Sue, who was regarding the distance, 
had acquired a guilty look, and she sud- 
denly replied, in a tragic voice, ‘I don’t 
think I like you to-day so well as I did, 
Jude.” 

**Don’t you? Why?” 

‘*Oh, well, you are not nice—too ser- 
mony. Though I suppose I am so bad 
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and worthless that I deserve the utmost 
rigor of lecturing.” 

‘** No, yeu are not bad. You are a dear 
But as slippery as an eel when I want to 
get a confession from you.” 

‘*Oh yes, I am bad, and obstinate, and 
all sorts. It is no use your pretending | 
am not. People who are good don’t want 
scolding as I do....But now that I have 
nobody but you, and nobody to defend 
me, it is very hard that I mustn’t have 
my own way in deciding whether I’ll be 
married or no.” 

‘Sue, my own comrade and sweet 
heart, I don’t want to force you to mar 
ry—of course I don’t. It is too wicked of 
you to be so pettish. Now we won’t say 
any more about it, and go on just the 
same as we have done, and during the 
rest of our walk we'll talk of the mea- 
dows only, and the floods, and the pros- 
pect of the farmers this coming year.” 

After this the subject was not mention 
ed between them for several days, though 
living as they were, with only a few yards 
between them, it was constantly in their 
minds. Sue was assisting Jude very ma 
terially now. He had latterly occupied 
himself on his own account in working 
and lettering head-stones, which he kept 
in a little yard at the back of his little 
house, where in the intervals of domestic 
duties she marked out the letters full size 
for him, and blacked them in after he had 
cut them. It was a lower class of handi- 
craft than were his former performances 
as a cathedral mason, and his only pa 
trons were the poor people who lived in 
his own neighborhood, and knew what 
a cheap man to employ, for the simple 
memorials they required for their dead, 
was this ‘‘Jude Fawley, Monumental 
Mason ” (as he called himself on his front 
door). But he seemed more independent 
than before, and it was the only arrange- 
ment under which Sue, who particularly 
wished to be no burden on him, could ren 
der any assistance. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


IT was an evening at the end of thie 
month, and Jude had just returned home 
from a lecture on ancient history in the 
public hall not far off. When he enter- 
ed, Sue, who had been keeping in-doors 
during his absence, laid out supper for 
him. Contrary to custom, she did not 
speak. Jude had taken up some illus- 
trated paper, which he perused, till, rais- 
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ing his eyes, he saw that her face was 
troubled. 

‘‘Are you depressed, Sue?” he said. 

She paused a moment. ‘I have a mes- 
sage for you,” she answered. 

‘‘Somebody has called?” 

“Yes. A woman.” Sue’s voice qua- 
vered as she spoke, and she suddenly 
sat down from her preparations, laid her 
hands in her lap, and looked into the fire. 
‘T don’t know whether I did right or 
not,” she continued. ‘‘I said you were 
not at home, and when she said she would 
wait, I said I thought you might not be 
able to see her.” 

‘“Why did you say that, dear? I sup- 
pose she wanted a head-stone. Was she 
in mourning?” 

‘““No. She wasn’t in mourning, and 
she didn’t want a head-stone; and I 
thought you wouldn’t see her.” She 
looked critically and imploringly at him. 

‘*But who was she? Didn’t she say?” 

‘‘No. She wouldn’t give her name. 
But I know who she was—I think I do. 
It was Arabella!” 

‘‘Heaven save us! What should Ara- 
bella come for? What made you think 
it was she?” 

‘“Oh, I ean hardly tell. But I knowit 
was! I feel perfectly certain it was—by 
the light in her eyes as she looked at me. 
She was a fleshy, coarse woman.” 

‘*Well—I should not have called Ara- 
bella coarse, exactly, except in speech, 
though she may be getting so by this time 
under the duties of the public-house. She 
was rather handsome when I knew her.” 

‘‘Handsome! A big thing!” 

‘Well, waiving that, as she is nothing 
to me, and virtuousiy married to another 
man, why should she come troubling us?” 

‘‘Are you sure she’s married? Have 
you definite news of it?” 

‘*No—not definitenews. Butthat was 
why she asked me to release her. She 
and the man both wanted to lead a prop- 
er life, as I understood.” 

‘Oh, Jude—it was, it was Arabella!” 
cried Sue, covering her face with her 
hands. ‘‘And I am so miserable! It 
seems such an ill omen, whatever she may 
have come for. You could not possibly 
see her, could you?” 

‘‘T don’t really think I could. It would 
be so very painful to talk to her now—for 
her as much as for me. However, she’s 
gone. Did she say she would come 
again?” 


‘‘No; but she went away very reluc- 
tantly.” 

Sue, whom the least thing upset, could 
not eat any supper, and when Jude had 
finished his she took it away, and he pre- 
pared to go across to bed. He had just 
raked out the fire for her, and was waiting 
to open the front door, when there came a 
knock. Sue instantly emerged from the 
kitchen, which she had momentarily en- 
tered. 

‘*There she is again!” Sue whispered, 
in appalled accents. 

‘*How do you know?” 

‘*She knocked like that last time.” 

They listened, and the knocking came 
again. No servant was kept in the house, 
and if the summons were to be responded 
to, one of them would have to do it in per- 
son. ‘‘T’ll open a window,” said Jude. 
‘** Whoever it is cannot expect to be let in 
at this time.” He accordingly went up 
to the front bedroom and lifted the sash. 
The obscure street of early-retiring work- 
people was empty from end to end, save 
of one figure—that of a woman walking 
up and down by the lamp a few yards off. 

‘** Who's there?” he asked. 

‘Is that Mr. Fawley?” came up from 
the woman, in a voice which was unmis- 
takably Arabella’s. 

Jude replied that it was. 

‘Ts it she?” asked Sue, from the land- 
ing, with lips apart. 

‘* Ves, dear,” said Jude. ‘‘What do 
you want, Arabella?” he inquired. 

‘I beg your pardon, Jude, for disturb- 
ing you,” said Arabella, humbly. ‘‘ But 
I called earlier—I wanted particularly to 
see you to-night if I could. I am in 
trouble, and have nobody to help me.” 

‘*In trouble, are you?” 

ee. te 

There was a silence. An inconvenient 
sympathy seemed to be rising in Jude’s 
breast at the appeal. ‘‘ But aren’t you 
married?” he said. 

Arabella hesitated. ‘‘No,I am not,” 
she returned. ‘‘He wouldn't, after all. 
And I am in great difficulty. I hope to 
get another situation as barmaid soon. 
But it takes time; and I really am in great 
distress, because of a sudden responsibil- 
ity that’s been sprung upon me from Aus- 
tralia, or I wouldn't trouble you. I want 
to tell you about it.” 

Sue remained at gaze in painful ten- 
sion, hearing every word, but speaking 
none. 
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‘* You are not really in want of money, 
Arabella?” he asked, in a distinctly soft- 
ened tone. 

‘*T have enough to pay for the night's 
lodging I have obtained, but barely enough 
to take me back again.” 

‘* Where are you living?” 

‘*In London still.” She was about to 
give the address, but she said: ‘‘I am 
afraid somebody may hear, so I don’t like 
to call out particulars of myself so loud. 
If you could come down and walk a little 
way with me towards The Prince Inn, 
where I am staying to-night, I would 
explain all. You may as well, for old 
time’s sake, as you did when we met at 
Christminster.” 

‘**Poor thing! I must do her the kind- 
ness of hearing what’s the matter, I sup- 
pose,” said Jude, in much perplexity. ‘‘ As 
she’s going back to-morrow, it can’t make 
much difference.” 

‘*But you can go and see her to-mor- 
row, Jude! Don’t go now, Jude!” came in 
plaintive accents from the doorway. ‘‘ Oh, 
it is only to entrap you, I know it is, as 
she did before! Don’t, don’t go, dear! 
She is such a low-passioned woman —I 
can see it in her shape, and hear it in her 
voice!” 

‘* But I shall go,” said Jude. ‘‘ Don’t 
attempt to detain me, Sue. God knows 
I love her little enough now, but I don’t 
want to be cruel to her.” He turned to 
the stairs. 

‘* But she’s not your wife 
distractedly. ‘‘ And I—” 

‘*And you are not either, dear, yet,” 
said Jude. 

‘*Oh, but are you going to her? Don't! 
Stay at home! Please, please stay at 
home, Jude, and not talk to her, now she’s 
not your wife any more than I!” 

‘* Well, she is rather more than you, 
come to that,” he said, taking his hat de- 
terminedly. ‘‘ I’ve wanted you to be, 
and I’ve waited with the patience of Job, 
and I don’t see that I’ve got anything by 
my self-denial. I shall certainly give her 
something, and hear what it is she is So 
anxious to tell me; no man could do less!” 

There was that in his manner which 
she knew it would be futile to oppose. 
Sue said no more, but, turning to the wall 
as meekly as a martyr, heard him go down 
stairs, open the door, and close it behind 
him. With a woman’s disregard of her 
dignity, when in her own presence and 
no other’s, she also trotted down, sobbing 
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cried Sue, 
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articulately, and listened. She knew 
exactly how far it was to the inn that 
Arabella had named as her lodging. | 
would occupy about seven minutes to cet 
there at an ordinary walking pace; seve), 
to come back again. If he did not return 
in fourteen minutes he would have liy 
gered. She looked at the clock. It was 
twenty-five minutes to eleven. He might 
enter the inn with Arabella, as they would 
reach it before closing-time; she might 
get him to drink with her, and Heaven 
only knew what disasters would befal| 
him then. 

In a still suspense she waited on. It 
seemed as if the whole time had nearly 
elapsed, when the door was opened again, 
and Jude appeared. 

Sue gave a little ecstatic scream. ‘‘ Oh, 
I knew I could trust you !—how good you 
are!” she began. 

**T can’t find her anywhere in this 
street, and I went out in my sleeve waist- 
coat only. She has walked on, thinking 
I've been so hard-hearted as to refuse her 
requests entirely, poor woman. I've come 
back for my coat, as it is beginning to 
rain.” 

**Oh, but why should you take such 
trouble for a woman who has served you 
so badly?” said Sue, in a jealous burst of 
disappointment, her fears now-excited to 
their strongest degree. 

‘* But, Sue, she’s a woman, and I once 
cared for her; and one can’t be a brute in 
such circumstances.” 

‘She isn’t your wife any longer!” ex- 
claimed Sue, more passionately than ever. 
‘** You mustn't go out to find her! It isn’t 
right! You can’t join her, now she’s a 
stranger to you! How can you forget 
such a thing, my dear, dear one!” 

‘*She seems much the same as ever— 
an erring, careless, unreflecting fellow- 
creature,” he said, continuing to pull on 
his coat. ‘‘ What those legal fellows have 
been playing at in London makes no dif 
ference in my real relations to her. If 
she was my wife while she was away in 
Australia with another husband, she’s my 
wife now.” 

‘* But she wasn’t! 
hold. There’s the absurdity!— Well, 
you'll come straight back, after a few 
minutes, won't you, dear? She is too 
low, too coarse, for you to talk to long, 
Jude, and was always!” 

‘* Perhaps I am coarse too. I have the 
germs of every human infirmity in me, I 


That’s just what I 
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verily believe; that was why I saw it was 
so preposterous of me to think of being a 
curate. I have cured myself of drunken- 
ness, 1 think, but I never know in what 
new form a suppressed vice will break 
out in me. I do love you, Sue, though I 
have danced attendance on you so long 
for such poor returns. All that’s best 
and noblest in me loves you, and your 
freedom from everything that’s gross has 
elevated me, and enabled me to do what 
| should never have dreamt myself capa- 
ble of, or any man, a year or two ago. It 
is all very well to preach about self-con- 
trol and the wickedness of coercing a wo- 
man. But I should just like a few vir- 
tuous people who have condemned me in 
the past, about Arabella and other things, 
to have been in my tantalizing position 
with you through these late months!— 
they'd believe, I think, that I have exer- 
cised some little restraint in always giving 
in to your— what’s her name?— Daphne 
sort of temper—living here almost in one 
house, and not a soul to prevent our mar- 
riage !” 

‘* Yes, you have been good to me, Jude, 
in your respect for my foolish feelings; I 
know you have, dear protector!” 

‘*But Arabella appeals to me—perhaps 
to my more primitive sympathies. I shall 
go out and speak to her, at least.” 

‘‘T can’t say any more! Oh, if you 
must, you must!” she said, bursting out 
into sobs that seemed to break her heart. 
“T have nobody but you, Jude, and you 
are deserting me! I didn’t know you 
were like this—I can’t bear it, I can’t! 
If she were yours it would be different!” 

‘“Or if you were, dear. Now come; 
why won’t you be? Will you be my 
wife, and put an end to this state of 
things? If you'll promise that, lll stay, 
and let her go her ways.” 

‘*Oh—I—if I must, I must—if you make 
me! You are the strongest, and I am the 
weak one!” 

‘‘No; I sha’n’t have you on those 
terms. Nocompulsion, but voluntarily.” 

‘*Very well, then, since you will have 
it so, I agree. Only I didn’t mean to 
marry again! But yes—I agree, I agree! 
I ought to have known that you would 
conquer in the long-run, living like this!” 

She ran across and flung her arms 
round his neck. ‘I am not a cold-na- 
tured, heartless creature, am I, for keep- 
ing you at such distance? I am sure you 
don’t think so! Wait and see! I do be- 
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long to you, don’t I? I give in about my 
arguments! You can arrange for our 
marriage to-morrow, or as soon as ever 
you wish.” 

“Then I'll let her go,” said Jude, em- 
bracing Sue softly. ‘‘I do feel that it 
would be unfair to you to see her, and 
perhaps unfair to her. She is not like 
you, my darling, and never was; it is only 
bare justice to say that. Don’t cry any 
more. There! and there! and there!” 
He kissed her on one side, and on the 
other, and in the middle, and waiting till 
the street was empty, slipped across the 
way to his room. 


The next morning it was wet. 

** Now, dear,” said Jude, gayly, when 
he came to breakfast, ‘‘ I have your prom- 
ise, and I must keep you up to it. As this 
is Saturday, I mean to call about the banns 
at once, so as to get the first publishing 
done to-morrow, or we shall lose a week. 
Banns will do? We shall save a pound 
or two.” 

She was also for economy, and agreed 
to banns. But her mind for the moment 
was running on something else. A glow 
had passed away from her, and depression 
sat upon her features. ‘‘I feel I was 
wickedly selfish last night!” she murmur- 
ed. ‘‘It may have been sheer unkind- 
ness in me to treat Arabella asI did. | 
was so excited that I didn’t care about 
her being in trouble, and what she wished 
to tell you. Perhaps it was really some- 
thing she was justified in telling you. 
That’s some more of my badness, I sup- 
pose! Love has its own dark morality 
when rivalry enters in—at least mine has, 
if other people’s hasn’t.... I wonder how 
she got on? I hope she reached the inn 
all right, poor woman!” 

‘*Oh yes, she got on all right,” said 
Jude, placidly. 

‘*T hope she wasn’t shut out, and that 
she hadn't to walk the streets in the rain. 
Do you mind my putting on my water- 
proof and going to see if she gotin? I’ve 
been thinking of her all the morning.” 

‘* Well, is it necessary? You haven't 
the least idea how Arabella is able to shift 
for herself. Still, darling, if you want to 
go and inquire you can.” 

There was no limit to the unnecessary 
penances which Sue would meekly un- 
dertake when in a contrite mood; and 
this going to see all sorts of extraordinary 
persons, whose relation to her was pre- 
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cisely of a kind that would have made 
other people shun them, was an instinct 
with her, so that the request did not sur- 
prise him. 

‘* And when you come back,” he added, 
““Tll be ready to go about the banns. 
You'll come with me?” 

Sue agreed, and went off under cloak 
and umbrella, letting Jude kiss her freely, 
and returning his kiss in a way she had 
never done before. Times had decidedly 
changed. ‘‘ The bird is caught at last!” she 
said, a little sadness showing in her smile. 

‘* No--only mated,” he answered her. 

She walked along the muddy street till 
she reached the public-house mentioned 
by Arabella, which was not so very far 
off. She was informed that Arabella had 
not yet left, and, in doubt how to an- 
nounce herself so that her predecessor in 
Jude’s affections would recognize her, she 
sent up word that a friend from Spring 
Street had called, naming the place of 
Jude’s residence. She was asked to step 
up stairs,and on being shown into a room, 
found that it was Arabella’s bedroom, and 
that the latter had not yet risen. Sue 
halted on the turn of her toe till Arabella 
cried from the bed, ‘‘Come in and shut 


the door,” which Sue accordingly did. 
Arabella lay facing: the window, and 
did not at once turn her head; and Sue 
.was wicked enough, despite her penitence, 
to wish for a moment that Jude could 
behold her forerunner now, with the 


daylight full upon her. She may have 
seemed handsome enough in profile under 
the lamps, but a frowziness was apparent 
this morning; and the sight of her own 
fresh charms in the looking-glass made 
Sue’s manner bright, till she reflected 
what a meanly sexual emotion this was 
in her, and hated herself for it. 

‘*T’ve just looked in to see if you got 
back comfortably last night, that’s all,” 
she said, gently. ‘‘I was afraid after- 
wards that you might have met with any 
mishap.” 

‘‘Oh— How stupid this is! I thought 
my visitor was—your friend—your hus- 
band—Mrs. Fawley, as I suppose you call 
yourself?” said Arabella, flinging her head 
back upon the pillows with a disappointed 
toss, and ceasing to retain the dimple she 
had just taken the trouble to produce. 

‘* Indeed I don’t,” said Sue. 

‘Oh, I thought you might have, even 
if he’s not legally yours. Seemliness 
is seemliness, any hour of the day.” 


. to me at the door. 
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‘IT don’t know what you mean,” said 
Sue, stiffly. ‘‘He is mine in promise. jf 
you come to that! We have fixed the 
day and everything.” 

‘It wasn’t fixed yesterday.’ 

Sue colored scarlet, and said, ‘‘ How do 
you know?” 

‘*From your manner when you talked 
Well, my dear, you've 
been quick about it, and I expect my visit 
last night helped it on—ha, ha! But | 
don’t want to get him away from you.” 

Sue looked out at the rain, and at th: 
dirty toilet cover, and at the detached tai] 
of Arabella’s hair hanging on the look 
ing-glass, just as it had done in Jude's 
time, and wished she had not come. In 
the pause there was a knock at the door, 
and the chambermaid brought in a tele 
gram for ‘‘ Mrs. Cartlett.” 

Arabella opened it as she lay, and her 
ruffled look disappeared. ‘‘I am much 
obliged to you for your anxiety about 
me,” she said, when the maid had gone; 
‘but it is not necessary you should feel 
it. My man finds he can’t do without 
me, after all, and agrees to stand by the 
promise to marry again over here that he 
has made me all along. See here. This 
is in answer to one from me.” She held 
out the telegram for Sue to read, but Sue 
did not take it. ‘‘He asks me to come 
back. His little corner public in Lam 
beth would go to pieces without me, he 
says. But he isn’t going to knock me 
about when he has had a drop any more 
after we are spliced by English law than 
before. ... As for you, I should coax Jude 
to take me before the parson straight 
off, and have done with it, if I were in 
your place. I say it as a friend, my 
dear.” 

‘*He’s waiting to, as I said,” returned 
Sue, with frigid pride. 

‘Then let him, in Heaven's name. 
Life is more businesslike after it, and 
money matters work better. And then, 
you see, if you have rows, and he turns 
you out of doors, you can get the law to 
protect you, which you can’t otherwise, 
unless he runs you through with a knife 
or cracks your noddle with a poker. 
And if he bolts away from you—I say it 
friendly, as woman to woman, for there's 
never any knowing what a man may do 
—you'll have the sticks o’ furniture, and 
won’t be looked upon as a thief. I shall 
marry my man over again, now he’s 
willing, as there was a little flaw in the 
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frst ceremony. In my telegram, which 
this is an answer to, I told him I had 
almost made it up with Jude; and that 
frightened him, I expect. Perhaps I 
should quite have done it if it hadn’t been 
for you,” she said, laughing; ‘‘and then 
how different our histories might have 
been from to-day! Never such a tender 
fool as Jude is if a woman seems in 
trouble and coaxes him a bit. However, 
as it happens, it is just as well as if I had 
made it up, and I forgive you. And, as 
| say, I'd advise you to get the business 
legally done as soon as possible. You'll 
find it an awful bother later on if you 
don’t.” 

‘‘T have told you he is pressing me 
earnestly to marry him, and has been for 
a long time—every day almost,” said Sue, 
with yet more dignity. ‘‘It was quite 
by my wish that he didn’t the moment I 
was free.” 

‘* Ah, yes—you are a oneyer too, like 
myself,” said Arabella, eying her visitor 
with humorous eriticism. ‘* Bolted from 
your first, didn’t you, like me?” 

‘*Good-morning !—I must go,” said Sue, 
hastily. 

‘And I, too, must up and off!” re- 
plied the other, springing out of bed so 
suddenly that Sue jumped aside. 

‘‘ Just a moment, dear,” the other re- 
quested, putting her hand on Sue’s arm. 
“T really did want to consult Jude on a 
little matter of business, as I told him. 
I came about that more than anything 
else. Would he run up to speak to me 
at the station as I am going? You think 
not. Well, I'll write to him about it. I 
didn’t want to write it, but never mind— 
[ will.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


WHEN Sue reached home Jude was 
awaiting her at the door to take the ini- 
tial step towards their marriage. She 
clasped his arm, and they went along si- 
lently together, as true comrades some- 
times do. He saw that she was preoccu- 
pied, and forbore to question her. 

“Oh, Jude, I’ve been talking to her, 
she said at last. ‘‘I wish I hadn't! And 
yet it is best to be reminded of things.” 

‘“‘T hope she was civil.” 

‘Yes. She’s not an ungenerous na- 
ture; and her difficulties have all sudden- 
ly ended.” She explained how Arabella 
had been summoned back, and would be 
enabled to retrieve her position. ‘‘ I was 


” 


referring to our old question. What Ar- 
abella has been saying to me has made 
me feel more than ever how hopelessly 
vulgar an institution marriage is—a sort 
of trap to catch a man. I can't bear to 
think of it. I wish I hadn’t promised to 
let you put up the banns this morning.”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t mind me. Any time will 
do for me. I thought you might like to 
get it over quickly now.” 

‘* Indeed, I don’t feel any more anxious 
now than I did before. Perhaps with 
any other man I might be a little anx- 
ious; but among the very few virtues 
possessed by your family and mine, dear, 
I think I may sét stanchness. So I am 
not a bit frightened about losing you, 
now I really carry my wedding-day in 
my own hands, so to speak. In fact, I 
am easier in my mind than I was, for my 
conscience is clear about Richard, who 
assumed we had planned to marry when 
we hadn't. I felt we were deceiving him 
before.” 

‘* Sue, you seem, when you are like this, 
to be one of the women of an old civil- 
ization, whom I used to read about in my 
by-gone, wasted, classical days, rather than 
a denizen of a Christian country. I al- 
most expect you to say at these times that 
you have just been talking to some friend 
whom you met in the Via Sacra about 
the latest news of Octavia or Livia, or 
have been listening to Aspasia’s elo- 
quence, or have been watching Praxiteles 
chiselling away at his latest Venus, while 
Phryne made complaint that she was 
tired of posing.” 

They had now reached the house of the 
parish clerk. Sue stood back, while her 
lover went up to the door. His hand was 
raised to knock, when she said, ‘‘ Jude!” 

He looked round. 

‘* Wait a minute; would you mind?” 

He came back to her. 

‘Just let us think,” she said, timid- 
ly. ‘‘I had such a horrid dream last 
night. ... And Arabella—” 

‘* What did Arabella say to you?” he 
asked. 

‘“Oh, she said that when people were 
tied up you could get the law of a man 
better—-and how when couples quarrelled. 
... Jude, do you think that when you 
must have me with you by law we shall 
be so happy as we are now? The men 
and women of our family are very gener- 
ous when everything depends upon their 
good-will, but they always kick against 
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compulsion. Don’t you dread the atti- 
tude that insensibly arises out of legal 
obligation? Don’t you think it is de- 
structive to a passion whose essence is its 
gratuitousness?” 

‘*Upon my word, love, you are begin- 
ning to frighten me too with all this fore- 
boding! Well, let us go back and think 
it over.’ 

Her face brightened. ‘‘Yes—so we 
will!” said she. And they turned from 
the clerk’s door, Sue murmuring, as they 
walked on homeward: 


,’ 


“Can you keep the bee from ranging, 
Or the ring-dove’s neck from changing ? 
No. Nor fetter’d love from dying 
In the knot there’s no untying!” 


They thought it over, or postponed 
thinking. Certainly they postponed ac- 
tion, and seemed to live on in a dreamy 
paradise. At the end of a fortnight or 
three weeks matters remained unadvanced, 
and no banns were announced to the ears 
of any Aldbrickham congregation. 

Whilst they were postponing and post- 
poning thus, a letter and a newspaper ar- 
rived one morning from Arabella, both 
being, as usual, delivered at the house 
with his name on the door, and where 
his stone-yard was, and not where he 
slept. Sue, who had come down from 
her little room to breakfast with him as 
usual, opened the newspaper; Jude the 
letter. After glancing at the paper, she 
held across the first page to him with her 
finger on a paragraph; but he was so ab- 
sorbed in his letter that he did not turn 
for a while. 

‘** Look!” said she. 

He looked and read. The paper was 
one that circulated in South London only, 
and the marked paragraph was simply the 
announcement of a marriage at St. John’s 
Church, Waterloo Road, under the names 
‘* CARTLETT—DONN,” the united pair 
being Arabella and the innkeeper. 

“Well, it is satisfactory,” said Sue, 
complacently. ‘‘ She is provided for now, 
in a way, I suppose, whatever her faults, 
poor thing! It is nicer that we are able 
to think that than to be uneasy about her. 
I must write to Richard and ask him how 
he is getting on, too, poor man!” 

But Jude’s attention was still absorbed. 
Having merely glanced at the announce- 
ment, he said, in a disturbed voice: “‘ Lis- 
ten to this letter. What shall I say or 
do? 
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“THe Taree Horns, Lampetu, 

*** DEAR JUDE (I won't be so distant 
as to call you Mr. Fawley),—I send to 
day a newspaper, from which useful doc. 
ument you will learn that I was married 
over again to Cartlett last Tuesday. So 
that business is settled right and tight at 
last. But what I write about more par- 
ticular is that private affair I wanted to 
speak to you on when I come down to 
Aldbrickham. I couldn’t very well tell 
it to your lady friend, and should much 
have liked to let you know it by word of 
mouth, as I could have explained better 
than by letter. The fact is that, though 
I have never informed you before, there 
was a boy born of our marriage eight 
months after I left you, when I was at 
Sydney, living with my father and mo 
ther. All that is easily provable. As I 
had separated from you before I thought 
such a thing was going to happen, and I 
was over there, and our quarrel had been 
sharp, I did not think it convenient to 
write about the birth. I was then look- 
ing out for a good situation, so my par- 
ents took the child, and he has been witli 
them ever since. That was why I did 
not mention it when I met you in Christ 
minster, nor at the law proceedings. He 
is now of an intelligent age, of course, and 
my mother and father have lately writ 
ten to say that, as they have rather a hard 
struggle over there, and I am settled com- 
fortably here, they don’t see why they 
should be encumbered with the child any 
longer, his parents being alive. I would 
have him with me here in a moment, but 
he is not old enough to be of any use in 
the bar, nor will be for years and years, 
and naturally Cartlett might think him 
inthe way. They have, however, packed 
him off to me in charge of some friends 
who happened to be coming home, and | 
must ask you to take him when he ar- 
rives, for I don’t know what to do with 
him. He is lawfully yours; that I sol- 
emnly swear. If anybody says he isn’t, 
call them brimstone liars, for my sake. 
Whatever I may have done afterwards, I 
dealt honestly by you from the time we 
were married till I went away, and I re- 
main, Yours, &c., 

ARABELLA CARTLETT.’” 


Sue’s look was one of dismay. ‘* What 
will you do, dear?” she asked, faintly. 

Jude did not reply, and Sue watched 
him anxiously, with heavy breaths. 
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“Tt hits me hard!” said he, in an under- 
voice. ‘It may be true. I can’t make 
it out. Certainly, if his age is exactly 
what it ought to be— I cannot think 
why she didn’t tell me when I met her at 
Christminster and came on here with 
her....-Ah! I do remember now that she 
said something about having a thing on 
her mind that she would like me to 
know, if ever we lived together again.” 

‘‘The poor child seems to be wanted 
by nobody!” Sue replied, and her eyes 
filled. 

Jude had by this time come to himself. 
“What a view of life he must have, mine 
or not mine!” he said. ‘‘I must say 
that if I were better off I should not stop 
for a moment to think whose he might 
be. I would take him and bring him up. 
The beggarly question of parentage—what 
is it, afterall? What does it matter, when 
you come to think of it, whether a child 
is yours by blood or not? All the little 
ones of our time are collectively the chil- 
dren of us adults of the time, and entitled 
to our general care. That excessive re- 
gard of parents for their own children, 
and their dislike of other people’s, is, like 
class feeling, patriotism, save-your-own- 
soul-ism, and other virtues, a mean exclu- 
siveness at bottom.” 

Sue jumped up and kissed Jude with 
passionate devotion. ‘‘ Yes—so it is, dear- 
est! And we'll have him here. And 
if he isn’t yours, it makes it all the bet- 
ter. Ido hope he isn’t—though perhaps 
I ought not to feel quite that! If he 
isn’t, I should like so much for us to have 
him as an adopted child!” 

‘* Well, you must assume about him 
what is most pleasing to you, my curious 
little love who won’t marry me,” he said. 
‘* T feel that, anyhow, I don’t like to leave 
the unfortunate little fellow to neglect. 
Just think of his life in a Lambeth pot- 
house, and all its evil influences, with a 
parent who doesn’t want him, and has, 
indeed, hardly ever seen him, and a step- 
father who doesn’t know him! ‘Let the 
day perish wherein I was born, and the 
night in which it was said, There is a 
man-child conceived.’ That’s what the 
boy—my boy, perhaps—will find himself 
saying before long.” 

“Oh no!” 

‘‘As I was the petitioner, I am really 
entitled to his custody, I suppose.” 

‘* Whether or no, we must have him. 
I see that. Ill do the best I can to be a 





mother to him, and we can afford to keep 
him somehow. [1] work harder. I won- 
der when he’ll arrive?” 

‘In the course of a few weeks, I sup- 

se.”’ 

‘*T wish— When shall we have cour- 
age to marry, Jude?” 

‘*Whenever you have it, I think I shall. 
It remains with you entirely, dear. Only 
say the word, and it’s done.” 

‘* Before the boy comes?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘*It would make a more natural home 
for him, perhaps,” she murmured. 

Jude thereupon wrote in purely formal 
terms to request that the boy should be 
sent on to them as soon as he arrived, 
making no remark whatever on the sur- 
prising nature of Arabella’s information, 
nor vouchsafing a single word of opinion 
on the boy’s paternity, and on whether, 
had he known ali this, his conduct tow- 
ards her would have been quite the same. 


In the down train that was timed to 
reach Aldbrickham station about ten 
o'clock the next evening a small pale 
child’s face could be seen in the gloom 
of a third-class carriage. He had large, 
frightened eyes, and wore a white woollen 
cravat, over which a key was suspended 
round his neck by a piece of common 
string, the key attracting attention by its 
occasional shine in the lamp-light. His 
eyes remained mostly fixed on the back 
of the seat opposite, and never turned to 
the window even when a station was 
reached and called. On the other seat 
were two or three passengers, one of them 
a working-woman who held a basket on 
her lap, in which was a tabby kitten. 
The woman opened the cover now and 
then, whereupon the kitten would put out 
its head and indulge in playful antics. 
At these the fellow-passengers laughed, 
except the solitary boy bearing the key, 
who, regarding the kitten with his saucer 
eyes, seemed mutely to say: ‘‘ All laugh- 
ing comes from misapprehension. Right- 
ly looked at, there is no single laughable 
thing under the sun.” 

Occasionally at a stoppage the guard 
would look into the compartment and say 
to the boy: “All right, my man. Your 
box is safe in the van.” The boy would 
say, ‘‘ Yes,” without animation, would try 
to smile, and fail. 

He was Age masquerading as Juvenil- 
ity, and doing it so badly that his real 
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self showed through crevices. A ground- 
swell from ancient years of night seemed 
now and then to lift the child in this his 
morning life, when his face took a back 
view over some great Atlantic of time, 
and appeared not to care for what it saw. 

When the other travellers closed their 
eyes, which they did one by one—even 
the kitten curling itself up in the basket, 
weary of its too circumscribed play—the 
boy remained just as before. He then 
seemed to be doubly awake, like a dwarf 
divinity, sitting passive, and regarding 
his companions as if he saw their whole 
rounded lives rather than their immediate 
figures. . 

This was Arabella’s boy. With her 
usual carelessness,she had postponed writ- 
ing to Jude about him till the eve of his 
landing, when she could absolutely post- 
pone no longer, though she had known 
for weeks of his approaching arrival, and 
had, indeed, visited Aldbrickham mainly 
to reveal the boy’s existence and his near 
home-coming to Jude. This very day on 
which she had received her former hus- 
band’s answer, at some time in the after- 
noon,the child reached the London Docks, 
and the family in whose charge he had 
come having put him into a cab for Lam- 
beth, and directed the cabman to his mo- 
ther’s house, bade him good-by, and went 
their way. 

On his arrival at the Three Horns, 
Arabella had looked him over with an 
expression that was as good as saying, 
‘““You are very much what I expected 
you to be,” had given him a good meal, 
and, late as it was getting, despatched 
him to Jude by the next train, wishing 
her husband, who was out, not to see him. 

The train reached Aldbrickham, and 
the boy was deposited on the lonely plat- 
form beside his box. The man who took 
his ticket, with a meditative sense of the 
fitness of things, asked him where he was 
going by himself at that time of night. 

‘“Going to Spring Street,” said the lit- 
tle one, impassively. 

‘Why, that’s a long way from here; 
a’most in the country; and the folks will 
be gone to bed.” 

‘*Pve got to go there.” 

‘* You must have a fly for your box.” 

“No. I must walk.” 

‘*Oh, well, you’d better leave your box 
here and send for it. There’s a ’bus goes 
half-way, but you'll have to walk the 
rest.” 
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‘*T’'m not afraid.” 

‘““Why didn’t your friends come to 
meet ’ee?”’ 

‘*T suppose they didn’t know I was 
coming.” 

‘* Who is your friends?” 

‘* Mother didn’t wish me to say.” 

‘* All I can do, then, is to take charge 
of this. Now walk as fast as you can.” 

Saying nothing further, the boy came 
out into the street, looking round to see 
that nobody followed or observed him. 
When he had walked some little distance, 
he asked for the street of his destination 
He was told to go straight on, quite into 
the outskirts of the place. 

The child fell into a steady mechani 
cal creep which had in it an impersonal 
quality—the movement of the wave, or of 
the breeze, or of the cloud. He followed 
his directions literally, without an_in- 
quiring gaze at anything. It could have 
been seen that the boy’s ideas of life were 
different from those of the local boys. 
Children begin with detail and learn up 
to the general; they begin with the con 
tiguous and gradually comprehend the 
universal. The boy seemed to have be 
gun with the generals of life, and never 
to have concerned himself with the par 
ticulars. To him the houses, the willows, 
the obscure fields beyond, were apparent 
ly regarded not as brick residences, pol- 
lards, meadows, but as human dwellings 
in the abstract, vegetation, and the wide 
dark world. 

He found the way to the little street, 
and knocked at the door of Jude’s house. 
Sue and Jude had just retired to their re 
spective quarters, but they had not gone 
to bed. Sue heard the knock, and came 
down. 

‘‘Ts this where father lives?” asked thx 
child. 

** Who?” 

‘*Mr. Fawley; that’s his name.” 

She called Jude from opposite by 
throwing a little gravel at his window, 
this being their method of signalling. 
He came almost immediately, though, to 
her impatience, he seemed long. 

‘* What—is it he—so soon?” she fal- 
tered, aside, to her cousin. 

She scrutinized the child’s features,and 
suddenly went away into the adjoining 
room. Jude lifted the boy to a level with 
himself, keenly regarded him with gloomy 
tenderness,and telling him he would have 
been met if they had known of his com- 
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ing so soon, set him provisionally in a 
chair whilst he went to look for Sue, 
whose supersensitive nature was dis- 
turbed, he knew. He found her in the 
sitting-room, in the dark, bending over 
an arm-chair. He enclosed her with his 
arm, and putting his face by hers, whis- 
pered, ‘*‘ What’s the matter?” 

‘‘ What Arabella says is true—true! I 
see you in him!” 

‘* Well, that’s one thing in my life as it 
should be, at any rate.” 

‘* But the other half of him is she! 
And that’s what I can’t bear! But Ill 
try to get used to it, as I ought!” 

‘* Jealous little Sue! 1 withdraw all 
remarks about your sexlessness. Never 
mind. Time may right things.... And 
Sue, darling, I have an idea. We'll ed- 
ucate and train him with a view to the 
university. What I couldn’t accomplish 
in my own person, perhaps I can carry 
out through him. They are making it 
easier for poor students now.” 

‘*Oh, you dreamer!” said she, and hold- 
ing his hand, returned to the child with 
him. 

The boy looked at her as she had 
looked at him. 

‘‘Ts it you who’s my real mother at 
last?” he inquired. 

‘“Why? DoT look like your father’s 
wife?” 

‘Well, yes; ’cept that he seems fond 
of you, and you of him. Can I call you 
mother?” 


Then a yearning look came over the 
child, and he began to cry. Sue there- 
upon could not refrain from instantly do- 
ing likewise, as she took him and soothed 
him. She was a harp which the least 
wind of emotion from another’s heart 
could make to vibrate as readily as a 
radical stir in her own. 

‘* You may call me mother, if you wish 
to, my poor dear,” she said, bending her 
cheek against his to hide her tears. 

‘* What's this round your neck?” asked 
Jude, with affected calmness. 

‘*The key of my box that’s at the sta- 
tion.” 

They bustled about and got him some 
supper, and made him up a temporary 
bed, where he soon fell asleep. Both 
went and looked at him as he lay. 

‘*He called you mother two or three 
times before he dropped off,” murmured 
Jude. ‘‘ Wasn't it odd that he should 
have wanted to?” 

‘* Well—it was significant,” said Sue, 
wiping her eyes. ‘‘ There’s more for us 
to think about in that one little hungry 
heart than in ali the stars of the sky....I 
suppose, dear, we must pluck up courage 
and get that ceremony over. Itis no use 
struggling against the current, and I feel 
myself getting intertwined with my kind. 
Oh, Jude, you'll love me dearly, won’t you, 
afterwards? Ido want to be kind to this 
child, and to be a mother to him; and our 
marrying might make it easier for me.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


EARTH’S RAVISHMENT. 


BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE, 


F I amid a lovely scene still use 
The inner vision, and within the mind 
Search for a joy the poor sense fails to find 
In sunsets and long shadows and in dews, 
It is not that I love those outward hues 
The less, or to earth’s ravishment am blind. 
A spirit dwells in nature far too kind 


To need eye-service. 


While I seem to muse 
On some foregone delight, and to forget 

An ever-constant lover, she at play 

Wreathes round me roses all along the way, 





That with their fragrance close as in a net 
All avenues of soul, which cannot stir 
But it receives a kiss or two from her. 
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WHERE CHARITY BEGINS. 
BY OWEN WISTER. 


A T the threshold, outside which we 
L% stood before entering, the small na- 
tives of the street had gathered them- 
selves,and, partly curious, mainly derisive, 
considered the premises with suspicion. 
The door was open for any that might 
wish to look further; and this, together 
with the light that burned in the hall 
and showed stairs leading to parts un- 
known, was plainly, in the opinion of 
these seasoned sceptics, a mild and trans- 
parent decoy. 

If you own no father or mother in par- 
ticular, and have been hopping about the 
curb-stones for some dozen years, you may 
not be able to read or write, but your 
knowledge of traps and how to escape 
them is full-fledged. To your widely 
watchful mind any stranger, and almost 
any friend, may suddenly turn into the 
policeman, or come out from behind 
something and beat you or cheat you, 
and you pass your shrewd, self-sufficient 
days in alertness against mankind. And 
so this crowd of boys hovering at the 
threshold or near it on the dark pave- 
ment, full of the inevitable unhappy clev- 
erness that life had taught each one, and 
with the feeling clear among them that a 
mere open door and a light were*by no 
means enough to catch such accomplished 
birds as they. Now and then they jeered, 
or fell into a light skirmish; sometimes 
some eight-year-old would make an ob- 
servation older in wit than the hills; or 
another would grow impatient of watch- 
ing, and with an ‘‘ A-ah!” of depreciation 
and baffled inquiry would slouch whis- 
tling away to his slums. Yet skirmish- 
ing and all gave way to new curiosity 
when from time to time some one passed 
through the door. It might be a Harry 
or a Sam, one of themselves; then they 
called comments at him, and questions 
born of satire. But when it was a young 
lady in a cloak, satire died away; and I 
think this sight more than any other 
wrought upon the curious birds at the 
door. A man, even with gloves and a 
good coat, could not so strike the street 
eye and imagination; for with such they 
had dealt in one way and another—black- 
ing their boots at a corner, for example; 
but a young lady in a cloak on familiar 
terms with Harry and Sam was almost as 
unlikely as those pink and flaxen crea- 


tions that slowly pivot behind plate-glass. 
unfolding the new fashions. 

How such a being was regarded by 
those who decided to explore and defy 
the trap I saw almost at once. The 
threshold crowd stood apart for us and 
watched us go inside. And when we 
came to the stairs, we found, half-way up, 
a strayer, who had been evidently lured 
thus far one step at a time, and was de- 
bating over what next. We stopped on 
his particular stair, and I saw his small 
face quicken to distrust. He told his 
name grudgingly with a latent defiance, 
and his age, and his intentions, which 
were adverse. No, he did not belong to 
the Evening Home. No, he never came 
there. His brother did. He came around 
with his brother. This in a tone indi- 
cating that the brother might succumb), 
but deceit with him would be futile. | 
suppose he was eight or nine; very dirty, 
and his knee-breeches ragged. Like thie 
crowd at the door, he was collarless, and 
with no shirt to speak of. He eyed tlie 


lady in the cloak strangely, a little draw- 


ing back, and a little held by bewilder- 
ment. She, somewhat in the same way 
that a host offers meat without urging it, 
told him he had better come and be a 
member, patted his shoulder, which from 
his look I take to have been a new expe 
rience to him, and so we left him on the 
stairs, sidewise, and halting against the 
banisters. 

Upon our entrance to the Evening 
Home’s main room I noticed instantly 
two things—the quite spontaneous re- 
moving of hats, and the great proportion 
of collars. These were birds of the same 
feather with those at the threshold, but 
they had been coming to the Home 
through the nights of several years. | 
succeeded in counting seventy - five of 
them, but there were more—a company 
showing various styles of orderliness and 
self-respect, made from the humblest, the 
very humblest, of the homeless and the 
penniless—boys who had often not got so 
far as selling papers, who had never done 
a coherent thing in their lives, and who 
came into this place of their own free- 
will, and had learned better without rules. 
For no rules exist here, printed, written, 
or unwritten. The new-comer meets no 
restriction more formulated than those 
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which the more lucky of us began with 
in the homes of our childhood. And yet 
one boy among the seventy-five was 
pointed out to me as the only one who 
had ever been impertinent. The wise ab- 
sence of rules is, of course, the secret of 
this. They troop about the room, these 
uncompelled guests, with all their native 
suspicions upon the watch. They look 
at the walls, the benches, the piano, the 
books, strange and uneasy at first, ready 
to resist somebody or something. They 
see groups of their fellows seated apart 
playing some game like twenty ques- 
tions, while others are at checkers, and a 
few--only a few, to be sure—are reading. 
No spy seems to be at hand; the evening 
goes on of itself without apparent con- 
straint or direction; coming, going, and 
staying are equally simple; you do what 
you please—in short, there is nothing to 
resist, no authority, no person with aclub. 
The most belligerent cannot wage war 
without some enemy to complete the bar- 
gain, and thus the stranger in the Even- 
ing Homie setties on a bench with blank- 
ness at first in his spirit, and presently 
with the dawn of a new idea—that here 
are a number of people known to him 
who are finding enjoyment in a manner 
not known to him, and he will investigate 
how this is managed, and why some of 
them wear badges. 

I think I saw several in this state, boys 
who had but lately set foot inside the 
door, and sat unoccupied, still confused by 
the presence of an influence which they 
had never met before, and could not name 
now. I was myself a little dazed by the 
visible progress and action of this force. 
There were boys upon whom it had been 
at work for seven or eight years—since 
the beginning; the first boys, now grown 
into young men, with a bond and a pride 
uniting them, a sense of owing something 
to themselves and the Home, monitors to 
check the riot when too riotous, secreta- 
ries to keep the minutes of the little in- 
side societies formed for their occupation 
and enlightenment, singers who had as 
principal characters or chorus mastered 
successively Pinafore, The Pirates of 
Penzance, and Jolanthe, many of them 
still unable to read music, and the young- 
er ones scarce able to read plain English; 
yet they had sung the operas through to 
audiences who came each year, and hope 
to come again. Then from the older 
ones, shaped by this influence of several 
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years, I could turn to the more formless, 
and so run the scale down to the most 
recent vagrants, untidy, unpromising, 
waiting to be rebellious, and with no- 
thing to rebel against but this invisible 
power, this pervading unwritten disci- 
pline which they need not obey, and which 
had redeemed their elder comrades from 
the plight of the gutter that themselves 
were in. For, let me repeat, this good 
work was being spent upon the nether- 
most, those whose need of help is the ex- 
tremest, who in general do not even ply 
the simplest of street trades, but run un- 
housed and motherless, eating where they 
happen, sleeping where they can, vaga- 
bonding the alleys, making themselves 
ready for the reform school and the jail. 
Here in this room they sat, kept out of 
the streets, in the presence at least of de- 
cency, and in some of them certainly 
crime was being nipped in the bud. The 
best part of it was that they were not 
aware of this. They were being taught 
nothing that they did not desire, and only 
the simplest knowledge then. I looked 
in upon a department of the industry, a 
night school for somewhat older boys, 
who sat round a table ciphering upon 
slates, and handing their sums to the 
lady who sits with them, and devotes 
herself to helping them read, write, and 
figure —the three old ‘‘r’s.” I will in- 
stance among them one student: a young 
man who lost his work last summer has 
at present an employment not quite suf- 
ficient to feed him, sleeps in an empty 
house he found convenient, begs his 
breakfast each morning on his way to 
work, and each night comes to the lady 
in the Evening Home to learn arithmetic. 

But teaching, either mental or manual, 
is not the central aim of this place, and 
the Evening Home and Library Asso- 
ciation, of Chestnut and Aspen streets, 
Philadelphia, stands alone of its kind in 
our country, and, so far as I know, has 
but one counterpart anywhere, which is 
the People’s Palace in London. There, 
too—but only there—some wise and de- 
voted people have got hold of a notion 
that lies below reading and arithmetic 
and carpentering. Our cities are full of 
institutions where trade knowledge is 
well taught, but none of them are meant 
to fill the lack for which the Evening 
Home stands, and that is simply home 
influence. for those who have never known 
it. Not even religion enters specifically 
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here into the learning that these waifs re- 
ceive, but the wider thing that every true 
religion stands for. I do not suppose 
that it lies in the imagination of most of 
us to conceive what we should have been 
like had we begun our lives alone and 
uncared for by a single human being, 
and I believe that the sense of being 
valued by somebody is inestimable in the 
making of character; and with the mak- 
ing of character it is that the Evening 
Home concerns itself—to begin early with 
the boys to destroy that sheeplike herding 
dependence upon some leader, to start the 
springs of independent thought, to create 
the power of sustained attention—these 
are matters that come before arithmetic, 
and are achieved neither in schools of 
manual training nor along the street. It 
is the lack of independence and persist- 
ence far more than scanty book-learning 
which brings most men to begging and 
the penitentiary, and in this experiment 
that is being tried with gathering suc- 
cess at Chestnut and Aspen streets the 
street boy is found invariably devoid of 
application. No matter how sharp his 
wits may be, how naturally apt for acqui- 
sition—and many have excellent brains 
—never a one begins with the slightest 
At the 


notion of sticking to a thing. 
effort to understand a printed page and 
retain something of it in his memory his 


unaccustomed mind recoils. After the 
first poor minute of attempt at collecting 
his dishevelled faculties he sickens with 
fatigue and disgust, and then quickly 
throws the book at the teacher’s head. 
Not especially in rage at her, but in his 
intolerable restlessness at constraint, and 
she is naturally the first target of his 
young displeasure. 

This book-throwing has been a com- 
mon manifestation at the Evening Home, 
and before I come to Pinafore I shall 
briefly recount the methods devised for 
catching the waif’s attention and winning 
him to some sort of regularity. For 
without the power of attention, be it well 
remembered, the manual training schools 
will accomplish nothing for him. He 
will not sit still long enough, but, having 
strayed in, will directly, upon discovering 
himself to be bored, stray out again to per- 
vade the streets and mature himself in evil. 

Suspicion, as I have said, is the car- 
dinal taint in these young people, and to 
allay suspicion is the first effort of the 
volunteers. It is a volunteer’s custom to 
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select a group of about ten boys, and tel] 
them his or her name, and on what even. 
ings he or she will be at the Evening 
Home. Next comes the offer to read to 
them, or play games, if they will ask it. 
These wild colts are not even led to the 
water, for they would be off on the in- 
stant. They are shown where the water 
is, and the rest is tactfully left to them. 
After the first early acquaintance and re. 
moval of reticence each boy is asked a 
little about himself, how long he has been 
coming, how often, and if he is a mem 
ber. He tells the classes and clubs thai 
he has attended or would like to join; hie 
names his favorite book, if he knows of 
suchathing. Then comes the paper, the 
Chronicle, published by the boys each 
month. Does he read it regularly? And 
does he keep an account with the Stamp 
Saving Fund? This thrifty device has 
found its way even among some of tlie 
parents and relatives, when there are any. 
It was begun two years ago, after it had 
proved a success in several large cities. 
The Home has merely established an 
agency for the sale of stamps and the is 
sue of deposit cards. The would-be saver 
buys the stamps—one, two, three cents, 
and higher, according to the sum of his 
deposit—and pastes them upon his card. 
The amount can be withdrawn in whole or 
in part by giving notice and presenting 
the card, upon which the stamps are can- 
celled. I took some of these to look at, 
and it was strange to count at sight how 
various were the inclinations to save. 
Here was a book full of five-cent stamps, 
while the next contained a single deposit 
of acent. A small boy stood by, and in 
formed the volunteer, in a determined 
manner, that he preferred spending his 
money. She abstained from over-advis 
ing him, but dropped an observation upon 
the prudence of certain other boys. 
When the volunteer has somewhat 
learned the character of each individual, 
his special enjoyments and needs, he is 
recommended to what seems appropriate 
for him. He must join the Home, be- 
come a member for fifteen cents a year, 
and wear the club button. Then he has 
waiting for him many clubs and classes: 
the night schools, the manual training 
school, the cooking school, military drill, 
debating club, fife and drum corps, and 
last, but in many cases undoubtedly best 
for persuading him to system and disci- 
pline, music, which he can take in the form 
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of singing, piano, guitar, and banjo. For 
in everything that he tries to learn he is 
opposed inveterately by his own mental 
incoherence. Reading and writing are, 
[ suppose, the most distasteful to him; 
but even modelling the Lucerne Lion in 
clay does not generally hold him long 
absorbed at the outset; and though I saw 
heads of animals and angels that showed 
evident facility, and were the promise of 
a future livelihood for their designer, the 
main room was filled with little vacant 
idlers who could make up their minds to 
nothing but noise, until, at the end of the 
evening, they were gathered to the piano; 
then, indeed, the marvellous power that 
music has for them was made plain. At 
first they were unwilling to be silent; 
they romped, they scrambled, they jibed 
in masses, drowning the player's accom- 
paniment; it seemed a hopeless bedlam. 
Yet the music went on. A little fellow 
was induced to sing. He sang many 
lyries of an extreme and—to him, 1 must 
think—utterly incomprehensible pathos. 
One in particular, which reiterated *‘ Take 
back the engagement ring,” followed by 
a lugubrious waltz chorus, seemed quite 
incompatible with the emotions of thir- 
teen summers. Yet it was overloaded 
sentiment that they desired to hear, and 
they listened and joined with fervor and 
solemnity. Steadily the noise and sky- 
larking were forgotten; they watched the 
musician intently, and the spell was ob- 
viously at work. Why they should wish 
melancholy songs,and a moral where vir- 
tue is reproachful and magnanimous, I 
cannot clearly guess; I suppose the mel- 
ody and half-comprehended words make 
some dim appeal to that spark of the di- 
vine which I have the happiness to be- 
lieve is implanted somewhere in all of 
them. At any rate, it was this charac- 
teristic of theirs that brought Pinafore. 
Music could keep them attentive; they 
should be set to learning music, and 
words that went with it. 

The first trial, Pinafore, was some- 
thing at which the mere contemplation 
staggers. They would not learn the 
lines. They assured their leader that 
they could not possibly remember all that 
stuff. To give them books would have 
disbanded them on the spot. Teach- 
ing began orally word by word. They 
listened for two minutes, marched out of 
the door, and roamed the town for sev- 
eral days. They were made to know 


that plenty were ready to fill their places, 

and this brought them casually back to 

see what was going on. They saw the 

indomitable leader standing at the piano, 

striking the keys with one hand, waving 

the other, and shouting melody to the 

chorus, who shouted, ‘‘ We sail the ocean 

blue,” in response. Then the recalcitrant 
sat down once more,and succeeded in com- 

mitting some lines to memory. This was 
the only argument used to them: ‘‘ You 

said you could not learn anything by 

heart. You have learned that, and there- 
fore can learn some more.” Again some 
of them went away, but returned, to find 

the leader eternally shouting by the piano, 

and the chorus replying, ‘‘Sir Joseph’s 
barge is seen.” By this time the music, 

and possibly the drama, began to interest 
them, and they caught at the sentiment of 
‘*Fair moon, to thee I sing.” Pinafore 

Was now creeping from chaos, when a 
sudden twist in the boy nature cropped 
out and threatened to tangle the whole 
enterprise. The big boys of seventeen 
would not sing with the small ones of 
twelve. They could not submit their 
dignity to this affront. So they sat ina 
corner together and looked on cynically. 

The worst of it was that this first set of 
boys had not been long enough under 
the influence of the Home to acquire 
any sort of independence. They herded 
with their leader; and if Jim came in 
and sincerely wanted to sing, but discov- 
ered that Jack had decided not to sing, he 
too forsook the troupe and sat in the cor- 
ner. It was explained to them all that 
little boys are necessary, because only 
they can sing treble, but this technical- 
ity had no weight with them. And then 
Josephine and Little Buttercup struck on 
the issue of petticoats. Still the leader 
stood by the piano, week in and week out; 
and at length, in the spring, Pinafore 
was actually given. To say it was as- 
tonishing is pale comment. The audi- 
ence of polite ‘‘ grown-ups” that came to 
hear it went home entirely amazed. But 
the best of Pinafore was that it estab- 
lished two fundamental precedents. They 
knew now that they could learn and re- 
member out of a book, and the chorus 
who finally sang made their first step in 
independence. When The Pirates of 
Penzance came there were Jims ready to 
sing, whether the Jacks refused or not. 
Moreover, the printed book was now 
dared. How much of Mr. Gilbert’s pol- 
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ished idiom reached their comprehension 
Icannot say. I have laughed at many 
a Major-General, not only in the song 
about the hypothenuse, but at a certain 
prose speech of contrition for telling a 
lie that he makes to his ancestors in his 
recently bought chapel. Frederic re- 
minds him that they are not his ances- 
tors, and he replies (I quote from mem- 
ory): ‘‘ Frederic, in this chapel are an- 
cestors. I do not know whose they were, 
but I know whose they are; and I shud- 
der to think that their descendant by pur- 
chase, if I may so style myself, should 
have brought a blot upon what I have 
no doubt was an unstained escutcheon.” 
The effect of this from the Major-General 
of the Evening Home surpassed any I have 
heard. Jolanthe was a still greater un- 
dertaking, but the company acquitted it- 
self admirably, and now we are looking 
for more. The dread of the printed book 
is now healed. 

These comic operas have served a good 
end, for they have worked in with the chief 
aims of the Home, greatly helping to teach 
the boys attention and independence. I 
might say something of the coffee-room, 
where cups are to be had for three cents, 
and other refreshments for similar small 
sums; and [ could speak of the library, 
and the Happy Thought Club, and the 
baseball nine. But I do not wish to bur- 
den my page with statistics. It may be 
said that the Home is open every night 
in the week from the Ist of October un- 
til the Ist of May. The nightly attend- 
ance varies from fifty to two hundred and 
fifty, with ages ranging from twelve to 
forty. In a recent season the whole at- 
tendance upon the general assembly room 
was 17,997 boys and 2953 men; upon the 
manual training school, 2000 boys; and 
upon the cooking-school, 560 girls. Only 
boys are now taken in the cooking-school. 

I cannot think of a more useful or more 
simple charity than this early appeal to 
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the better instincts of our poor. this fore 

stalling of evil while the waif is stil] 
unhardened. After each one of us has 
learned to walk and talk and spell, and 
perhaps be president of something, and 
the mansion of self is crowded from floor 
to roof with business and recreation, sti]| 
some room is left in the heart of nearly 
every man, vacant of his own concerns 

ready for another’s use—a sort of lodging 
for strangers, in fact, the spare room of 
benevolence. It is here that we order the 
extra turkeys at Christmas, and here that 
we draw checks when Chicago burns or 
Johnstown is wasted by a flood. In no 
other place can we acquire the sorrowful 
wholesome knowledge of how many upon 
this earth directly need our help, and what 
various help they call for, day and night. 
Yet if a man the year round did nothing 
else than minister to the thousand shapes 
in which Want roams among us, he could 
not reach all or the half; and so it hap 

pens that many become bewildered in the 
presence of this army of starved souls and 
bodies, and either leave off altogether, or 
dispense their kindness without plan, fir 

ing random shots of generosity. To put 
hand in pocket for the passing beggar un- 
doubtedly blesses him that gives, and | 
would not go a month without this self- 
indulgence; but the street penny cuts at 
the root of no evil, and the cure of one 
empty stomach seems a fleeting benefit to 
the race when you might be preventing a 
dozen from ever going hungry. You must 
reach the vagrant at the dawn of his day, 
before he has walked the streets too long, 
before they have taught him too much. 
That is the great work to aim at, and no- 
thing I know of hits it so true as the Even 

ing Home of Philadelphia. If this work 
spreads elsewhere, our jails and our pen- 
itentiaries will certainly have fewer in 
them, more of the destitute will have start- 
ed upon life with something like a home; 
and it is there, I think, that charity begins. 


IN PARIS. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


MERICANS who go to Paris might 

be divided, for the purposes of this 
article at least, into two classes — those 
who use Paris for their own improvement 
or pleasure, and those who find her too 
strong for them, and who go down before 
her and worship her, and whom she either 
fashions after her own liking, or rides 


under foot and neglects until they lose 
heart and disappear forever. 

Balzac, in the last paragraph of one of 
his novels, leaves his hero standing on 
the top of a hill above Paris, shaking his 
fist at the city below him, and cursing 
her for a wanton. 

One might argue that this was a some- 
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what childish and theatrical point of view 
for the young man to have taken. He 
probably found in Paris exactly what he 
brought there, and it seems hardly fair, 
because the city was stronger than he, 
that he should blame her and call her 
a hard name. Paris is something much 
better than that, only the young man was 
probably not looking for anything better. 
He had taken her frivolous side too seri- 
ously, and had not sought for her better 
side at all. Some one should have told 
him that Paris makes a most agreeable 
mistress, but a very hard master. 

There are a few Americans who do not 
know this until it is too late, until they 
lose their heads with all the turmoil and 
beauty and unending pleasures of the 
place, and grow to believe that the voice 
of Paris is the voice of the whole world. 
Perhaps they have heard the voice speak 
once; it has praised a picture which they 
have painted, or a book of verses that 
they have written, or a garden féte that 
they have given, at which there were 
present as many as three ambassadors. 
And they sit breathless ever after, wait- 
ing for the voice to speak to them again, 
and while they are waiting Paris is ex- 
claiming over some new picture, or an- 
other féte, at which there were four 
ambassadors; and the poor little artist 
or the poor little social struggler won- 
ders why he is forgotten, and keeps on 
struggling and fluttering and biting his 
nails and eating his heart out in private, 
listening for the voice to speak his name 
once more. 

He will not believe that his time has 
come and gone, and that Paris has no 
memory, and no desire but to see and to 
hear some new thing. She has taken his 
money and eaten his dinners and hung 
his pictures once or twice in a good place; 
but, now that his money is gone, Paris has 
other dinners to eat, and other statues to 
admire, and no leisure time to spend at 
his dull receptions, which have taken the 
place of his rare dinners, or to climb to his 
garret when there is a more amusing and 
more modern painter on the first floor. 

Paris is full of these poor hangers-on, 
who hav? allowed her to use them and 
pat them on the back, and who cannot 
see that her approbation is not the only 
reward worth the striving for, but who 
go on year after year tagging in her train, 
beseeching her to take some notice of 
them. They are like the little boys who 


run beside the ccaches and turn somer- 
saults to draw a copper from passengers 
on top, and who are finally left far be- 
hind, unobserved and forgotten beside the 
dusty road. The wise man and the sen- 
sible man takes the button or the medal 
or the place on a jury that Paris gives 
him, and is glad to get it, and proud of 
the recognition and of the source from 
which it comes, and then continues on his 
way unobserved, working for the work’s 
sake. He knows that Paris has taught 
him much, but that she has given him all 
she can, and that he must now work out 
his own salvation for himself. 

Or, if he be merely an idler visiting 
Paris for the summer, he takes Paris as 
an idler should, and she receives him with 
open arms. He does not go there to 
spend four hours a day, or even four 
hours a week, in the serious occupation of 
leaving visiting-cards. He does not in- 
vite the same people with whom he dined 
two weeks before in New York to dine 
and breakfast with him again in Paris, 
nor does he spend every afternoon in a 
frock-coat watching polo, or in flannels 
playing lawn-tennis on the Ile de Pu- 
teaux. He has tennis and polo at home. 
Nor did he go all the way to Paris to 
dance in little hot apartments, or to spend 
the greater part of each day at the race- 
tracks of Longchamps or Auteuil. The 
Americans who do these things in Paris 
are a strange and incomprehensible class. 
Fortunately they do not form a large 
class, but they do form a conspicuous 
one, and while it really does not concern 
any one but themselves as to how they 
spend their time, it is a little aggravating 
to have them spoiling the local color of a 
city for which they have no real apprecia- 
tion, and from which they get no more 
benefit than they would have received 
had they remained at home in Newport. 

They treat Paris as they would treat 
Narragansett Pier, only they act with a 
little less restraint, and are very much 
more in evidence. They are in their 
own environment in the picture at the 
Pier or at the Horse Show, and if you 
do not like it, you are at perfect liberty to 
keep out of it, and you will not be missed ; 
but you do object to have your view of 
the Are de Triomphe cut in two by a coach- 
load of them, or to have them swoop down 
upon D'Armenonville or Paillard’s on the 
boulevards, calling each other by their 
first names, and running from table to 
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table, and ordering the Hungarians to 
play ‘‘ Daisy Bell,” until you begin to 
think you are in the hall of the Hotel 
Waldorf, and go out into the night to 
hear French spoken, if only by a cab- 
man. 

I was on the back seat of a coach one 
morning in the Bois de Boulogne, watch- 
ing Howlett give a man a lesson in driv- 
ing four horses at once. 

It was very early, and the dew was 
still on the trees, and the great broad ave- 
nues were empty and sweet-smelling and 
green, and I exclaimed on the beauty of 
Paris. ‘‘ Beautiful?” echoed Howlett. ‘‘I 
should say it was, sir. Now in London, 
sir, all the roads lie so straight there’s no 
practice driving there. But in Paris it’s 
all turns and short corners. It’s the most 
beautiful city in the world.” I thought it 
was interesting to find a man so wrapped 
up in his chosen work that he could see 
nothing in the French capital but the an- 
gles which made the driving of four horses 
a matter of some skill. But what inter- 
est can you take in those Americans who 
have been taught something else beside 
driving, and who yet see only those things 
in Paris that are of quite as little worth 
as the sharp turns of the street corners ? 

You wonder if it never occurs to them 
to walk along the banks of the Seine and 
look over the side at the people unload- 
ing canal boats, or clipping poodles, or 
watering cavalry horses, or patiently fish- 
ing; if they never pull over the books in 
the stalls that line the quays, or just loi- 
ter in abject laziness, with their arms on 
the parapet of a bridge, with the sun on 
their backs, and the steamboats darting to 
and fro beneath them,and with the towers 
of Notre Dame before and the grim prison 
of the Conciergerie on one side. Surely 
that is a better employment than taking 
tea to the music of a Hungarian band, 
while your young friends from Beverly 
Farms and Rockaway knock a polo ball 
around a ten-acre lot. I met two Amer- 
ican women hurrying aiong the Rue de 
Rivoli one morning last summer who told 
me that they had just arrived in Paris 
that moment, and were about to leave 
two hours later for Havre to take the 
steamer home. 

‘* So,” explained the elder, ‘‘as we have 
so much time, we are just running down 
to the Louvre to take a farewell look at 
‘Mona Lisa’ and the ‘ Winged Victory’; 
we won't see them again for a year, per- 
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haps.” Their conduct struck me as jn- 
teresting when compared with that of 
about four hundred other American girls, 
who never see anything of Paris during 
their four weeks’ stay there each summer. 
because so much of their time is taken wy» 
at the dressmakers’. It is pathetic to see 
them come back to the hotel at five, tired 
out and cross, with having had to stand 
on their feet four hours at a time while 
some mysterious ceremony was going for- 
ward. It is hard on them when the sun 
is shining out-of-doors and there are beau- 
tiful drives and great art galleries and 
quaint old chapels and curious museums 
and ancient gardens lying free and open 
all around them, that they should be com 

pelled to spend four weeks in this fashion 

There was a young woman of this class 
of American visitors to Paris who had 
just arrived there on her way from Rome, 
and who was telling us how much she 
had delighted in the galleries there. She 
was complaining that she had no more 
pictures to enjoy. Some one asked her 
what objection she had to the Louvre or 
the Luxembourg. 

‘Oh, none at all,” she said; ‘‘ but I 
saw those pictures last year.” 

These are the Americans who go to 
Paris for the spring and summer only, 
who live in hotels, and see little of the 
city beyond the Rue de la Paix and the 
Avenue of the Champs Elysées and their 
bankers’. They get a great deal of plea- 
sure out of their visit, however, and they 
learn how important a thing it is to speak 
French correctly. If they derive no other 
benefit from their visit they are sufficient- 
ly justified, and when we contrast them 
with other Americans who have made 
Paris their chosen home, they almost 
shine as public benefactors in comparison. 

For they, at least, bring something back 
to their own country: themselves, and 
pretty frocks and bonnets, and a certain 
wider knowledge of the world. That is 
not much, but it is more than the Ameri- 
can Colony does. 

There is something fine in the idea of 
a colony, of a body of men and women 
who strike out for themselves in a new 
country, who cut out their homes in pri- 
meval forests, and who make their peace 
with the native barbarians. The Pil- 
grim Fathers and the early settlers in 
Australia and South Africa and amidst the 
snows of Canada were colonists of whom 
any mother-nation might be proud; but 
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the emigrants who shrink at the crude- 
nesses of our present American civiliza- 
tion, who shirk the responsibilities of our 
government, who must have a leisure 
elass with which to play, and who are 
shocked by the familiarity of our press, 
are colonists who leave their country for 
their country’s good. The American Col- 
ony in Paris is in a strange position. Its 
members are neither the one thing nor the 
other. They carMot stand in the shadow 
of the Are de Triomphe and feel that any 
part of its glory falls on them, nor can 
they pretend an interest in the defeat of 
Tammany Hall, nor claim any portion in 
the magnificent triumph of the Chicago 
Fair. Their attitude must always be one 
of explanation; they are continually on 
the defensive; they apologize to the Amer- 
ican visitor and to the native French- 
man; they have declined their birthright 
and are voluntary exiles from their home. 
The only way by which they can justify 
their action is either to belittle wnat they 
have given up, or to emphasize the bene- 
fits which they have received in exchange, 
and these benefits are hardly perceptible. 
They remain what they are, and no mat- 
ter how long it may have been since they 
ceased to be Americans, they do not be- 
come Frenchmen. They are a race all 
to themselves; they are the American 
Colony. 

On regular occasions this Colony as- 
serts itself, but only on those occasions 
when there is a chance of its advertising 
itself at the expense of the country it has 
renounced. When this chance comes the 
Colonists suddenly remember their former 
home; they rush into print, or they make 
speeches in public places, or buy wreaths 
for some dead celebrity. Or when it so 
happens that no one of prominence has 
died for some time, and there seems to be 
no other way of getting themselves no- 
ticed, the American Colony rises in its 
strength and remembers Lafayette, and 
decorates his grave. Once every month 
or so they march out into the country 
and lay a wreath on his tomb, and so for 
the moment gain a certain vogue with 
the Parisians, which is all that they ask. 
They do not perform this ceremony be- 
cause Lafayette fought in America, but 
because he was a Frenchman fighting in 
America, and they are playing now to 
the French galleries and not to the Amer- 
ican bleaching-boards. There are a few 
deseendants of Lafayette who are deserv- 
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ing of our sincere sympathy. For these 
gentlemen are brought into the suburbs 
many times in the year in the rain and 
storm to watch different American Colo- 
nists place a wreath on the tomb of their 
distinguished ancestor, and make speeches 
about a man who left his country only 
to fight for the independence of another 
country, and not to live in it after it was 
free. Some day the descendants of La- 
fayette and the secretaries of the Amer- 
ican embassy will rise up and rebel, and 
refuse to lend themselves longer to the 
uses of these gentlemen. 

They will suggest that there are other 
graves in Paris. There is, for instance, 
the grave of Paul Jones, who possibly did 
as much for America on the sea as La- 
fayette did on shore. If he had only 
been a Frenchman, with a few descend- 
ants of title still living who would con- 
sent to act as chief mourners on occasion, 
his spirit might hope to be occasionally 
remembered with a wreath or two; but 
as it is, he is not to be considered with 
the French marquis, who must, we can 
well imagine, turn uneasily beneath the 
wreaths these self-advertising patriots lay 
upon his grave. 

The American Colony is not wicked, 
but it would like to be thought so, which 
is much worse. Among some of the men 
it is a pose to be considered the friend of 
this or that particular married woman, 
and each of them, instead of paying the 
woman the slight tribute of treating her 
in public as though they were the merest 
acquaintances, which is the least the man 
can do, rather forces himself upon her 
horizon, and is always in evidence, not 
obnoxiously, but unobtrusively, like a pet 
cat or a butler, but still with sufficient 
pertinacity to let you know that he is 
there. 

As a matter of fact the women have 
not the courage to carry out to the end 
these affairs of which they hint, as have 
the French men and women around them 
whose example they are trying to em- 
ulate. And, moreover, the twenty-five 
years of virtue which they have spent 
in America, as Balzac has pointed out, 
is not to be overcome in a day or in 
many days, and so they only pretend to 
have overcome it, and tell risqués stories 
and talk scandalously of each other and 
even of young girls. But it all begins 
and ends in talk, and the risqués stories, 
if they knew it, sound rather silly from 
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their lips, especially to men who put them 
away when they were boys at boarding- 
school, and when they were so young 
that they thought it was grand to be 
vulgar and manly to be nasty. 

It is a question whether or not one 
should be pleased that the would-be 
wicked American woman in Paris can- 
not adopt the point of view of the 
Parisian women as easily as she adopts 
their bonnets. She tries to do so, it is 
true; she tries to look on life from the 
same side, but she does not succeed 
very well, and you may be sure she is 
afraid and a fraud at heart, and in private 
a most excellent wife and mother. If it 
be reprehensible to be a hypocrite and to 
pretend to be better than one is, it should 
also be wrong to pretend to be worse than 
one dares to be, and so lend countenance 
to others. It is like a man who shouts 
with the mob, but whose sympathies are 
against it. The mob only hears him 
shout and takes courage at his doing so, 
and continues in consequence to destroy 
things. And these foolish pretty women 
lend countenance by their talk and by 
their stories to many things of which 
they know nothing from experience, and 
so do themselves injustice and others 
much harm. Sometimes it happens that 
an outsider brings them up with a sharp 
turn, and shows them how far they have 
strayed from the standard which they rec- 
ognized at home. I remember, as an in- 
stance of this, how an American art stu- 
dent told me with much satisfaction last 
summer of how he had made himself in- 
tensely disagreeable at a dinner given by 
one of these expatriated Americans. ‘‘I 
didn’t mind their taking away the char- 
acter of every married woman they 
knew,” he said; ‘‘they were their own 
friends, not mine; but I did object when 
they began on the young girls, for that is 
something we haven’t learned at home 
yet. And finally they got to Miss —, 
and one of the women said, ‘Oh, she 
has so compromised herself now that no 
one will marry her.’” 

At which, it seems, my young man 
banged the table with his fist, and said: 
‘“T'll marry her, if she'll have me, and 
I know twenty more men at home who 
would be glad of the chance. We've all 
asked her once, and we're willing to ask 
her again.” 

There was an uncomfortable pause, and 
the young woman who had spoken pro- 
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tested she had not meant it so seriously. 
She had only meant the girl was a trifle 
passée and travel-worn. But when the 
women had left the table, one of the men 
laughed, and said: 

‘*You are quite like a breeze from the 
piny woods at home. I suppose we do 
talk rather thoughtlessly over here, but 
then none of us take what we say of each, 
other as absolute truth.” 

The other men all agreed to this, and 
protested that no one took them or what 
they said seriously. They were quite 
right, and, as a matter of fact, it would 
be unjust to them to do so, except to 
pity them. The Man without a Coun 
try was no more unfortunate than they. 
It is true they have Henry’s bar, where 
they can get real American cocktails, and 
the Travellers’, where they can play real 
American poker; but that is as near as 
they ever get to anything that savors of 
our country, and they do not get as near 
as that towards anything that savors of 
the Frenchman’s country. They have 
their own social successes, and their own 
salons and dinner parties, but the Fau 
bourg St.-Germain is as strange a territory 
to many of them as though it were situ- 
ated in the heart of the Congo Basin. 

Of course there are many fine, charm 
ing, whole-souled, and clean-minded Amer 
ican women in Paris. They are the wives 
of bankers or merchants or the repre 
sentatives of the firms which have their 
branches in Paris and London as well 
as New York. And there are hundreds 
more of Americans who are in Paris be 
cause of its art, the cheapness of its liv 
ing, and its beauty. I am not speaking 
of them, and should they read this they 
will understand. 

The American in Paris of whom one 
longest hesitates to speak is the girl or 
woman who has married a title. She 
has been so much misrepresented in the 
press, and so misunderstood, and she suf- 
fers in some cases so acutely without let- 
ting’it be known how much she suffers, 
that the kindest word that could be said 
of her is not half so kind as silence. No 
one can tell her-more distinctly than she 
herself knows what her lot is, or how 
few of her illusions have been realized. 
It is not a case where one can point out 
grandiloquently that uneasy lies the head 
that wears a coronet; it is not magnifi- 
cent sorrow; it is just pathetic, sordid, 
and occasionally ridiculous. To treat it 
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too seriously would be as absurd as to 
weep over a man who had allowed him- 
self to be fooled by a thimblerigger; only 
in this case it is a woman who has been 















of view, is a very pretty and desirable ob- 
ject. But as the title has to be worn in 
Paris and not in New York, its impor- 
tance lies in the way in which it is con- 
sidered there, not here. As far as ap- 
pears on the surface, the American wo- 
man of title in Paris fails to win what 
she sought, from either her own people or 
those among whom she has married. To 
her friends from New York or San Fran- 
cisco she is still Sallie This or Eleanor 
That. Her friends are not deceived 

or impressed or overcome—at 

least, not in Paris. When 

they return to New York 

they speak casually 

of how they have 





‘* STANDING ON THEIR FEET FOR HOURS AT A TIME.” 


imposed upon, and who asks for your 
sympathy. 

There is a very excellent comic song 
which points how certain things are only 
English when you see them on Broad- 
way; and a title, or the satisfaction of 
being a countess or princess, when viewed 
from a Broadway or Fifth Avenue point 
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been spending the summer with the 
Princess So-and-So, and they do not add 
that she used to be Sallie Sprigs of San 
Francisco. But in Paris, when they are 
with her, they call lef Sallie, just as of 
yore, and they let her understand that 
they do not consider her in any way 
changed since she has become ennobled, 
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or that the glamour of her rank in any 
way dazzles them. And she in her turn 
is so anxious that they shall have nothing 
to say of her to her disadvantage when 
they return that she shows them little of 
her altered state, and is careful not to 
refer to any of the interesting names on 
her new visiting-list. 

Her husband's relations in France are 
more disappointing: they certainly can- 
not be expected to see her in any differ- 
ent light from that of an outsider and a 
nobody; they will not even admit that 
she is pretty; and they say among them- 
selves that, so long as Cousin Charles had 
to marry a great fortune, it is a pity he 
did not marry a French woman, and that 
they always had preferred the daughter 
of the chocolate- maker, or the cham- 
pagne-grower, or the Hebrew banker 
all of whom were offered to him. The 
American princess cannot expect people 





who have had title and ancestors so long 


as to have forgotten them to look upon 
Sallie Sprigs of California as anything 
better than an Indian squaw. And the 
result is that all which the American 
woman makes by her marriage is the 
privilege of putting her coronet on her 
handkerchief and the humble deference 
of the women at Paquin’s or Virot’s, who 
say ‘‘Madame the Baroness” and ‘* Ma- 
dame the Princess” at every second 
word. It really seems a very heavy 
price to pay for very little. 

We are attributing very trivial and 
vulgar motives to the woman, and it may 
be, after all, that she married for love in 
spite of the title, and not on account of it. 
But if these are love- matches, it would 
surely sometimes happen that the Ameri- 
can men, in their turn, would fall in love 
with foreign women of title, and that we 
would hear of impecunious princesses 
and countesses hunting through the States 
for rich brokers and wheat-dealers. Of 
course the obvious answer to this is that 
the American women are so much more 
attractive than the men that they appeal 
to people of all nations and of every rank, 
and that American men are content to 
take them without the title. 

The rich fathers of the young girls who 
are sacrificed should go into the business 
with a more accurate knowledge of what 
they are buying. Even the shrewdest of 
them—men who could not be misled into 
buying a worthless railroad or an empty 
mine—are frequently imposed upon in 
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these speculations. The reason is t\, | 
while they have made a study of the rx 
tive values and the soundness of railroa:s 
and mines, they have not taken the pai 
to study this question of titles, and 
long as a man is a count or a prin 
they inquire no further, and one of the: 
buys him for his daughter on his fa: 
value. There should be a sort of Brad 
street for these rich parents, which the) 
could consult before investing so muc!} 
money plus a young girl’s happiness 
There are, as a matter of fact, only a 
very few titles worth buying, and in select 
ing, the choice should always lie between 
one of England and one of Germany. An 
English earl is the best the American 
heiress can reasonably hope for, and after 
him a husband with a German title is 
very desirable. These might be rated as 
: and ‘‘safe” investments. 

3ut these French titles created by Napo 
leon. or the Italians, with titles created by 
the Papal Court, and the small fry of other 
countries, are really not worth while 
Theirs are not titles; as some one has said, 
they are epitaphs; and the best thing to do 
with the young American girl who thinks 
she would like to bea princess is to take her 
abroad early in her life, and let her meet 
a few other American girls who have be 
come princesses. After that, if she still 
wants to buy a prince and pay his debts 
and supply him with the credit to run 
into more debt, she has only herself to 
blame, and goes into it with her pretty 
eyes wide open. It will be then only 
too evident that she is fitted for nothing 
higher. 

On no one class of visitor does Paris 
lay her spell more heavily than on the 
American art student. For, no matter 
where he has studied at home, or under 
what master, he finds when he reaches 
Paris so much that is new and beautiful 
and full of inspiration that he becomes 
as intolerant as are all recent converts, 
and so happy in his chosen profession 
that he looks upon everything else than 
art with impatience and contempt. As 
art is something about which there are 
many opinions, he too often passes rap- 
idly on to the stage when he can see no- 
thing to admire in any work save that 
which the master that he worships de- 
clares to be true, and he scorns every 
other form of expression and every other 
school and every other artist. 

You almost envy the young man his 
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‘‘“THE AMERICAN COLONY IS NOT WICKED.” 


certainty of mind and the unquestionable- 
ness of his opinion. He will take you 
through the Salon at a quick step, demol- 
ishing whole walls of pictures as he goes 
with a sweeping gesture of the hand, and 
will finally bring you breathless before a 
little picture, or a group of them, which, 
so he informs you, are the only ones in the 
exhibition worthy of consideration. And 
on the day following a young disciple of 
another school will escort you through 
the same rooms, and regard with pitying 
contempt the pictures which your friend 
of the day before has left standing, and 
will pick out somewhere near the roof a 
strange monstrosity, beneath which he 
will stand with bowed head, and upon 
which he will comment in a whisper. 

It is an amusing pose, and most be- 


wildering to a philistine like myself 
when he finds all the artists whom he 
had venerated denounced as photogra- 
phers and decorators, or story-tellers and 
illustrators. I used to be quite ashamed 
of the ignorance which had left me so 
long unenlightened as to what was true 
and beautiful. 

These boys have, perhaps, an aunt in 
Kansas City, or a mother in Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, who is saving and pinching to 
send them fifteen or twenty dollars a 
week so that they can learn to be great 
painters, and they have not been in Paris 
a week before they have changed their en- 
tire view of art, and adopted a new meth- 
od and a new master and a new religion. 
It is nowise derogatory to a boy to be 
supported by a fond aunt in Kansas City, 
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who sends him fifteen dollars a week and 
the news of the social life of that place, 
but it is amusing to think how she and 
his cousins in the West would be awed if 
they heard him damn a picture by wav- 
ing his thumb in the air at it, and saying, 
‘* It has a little too much of that,” with a 
downward sweep of the thumb, ‘‘and not 
enough of this,” with an upward sweep. 
For one hardly expects a youth who is 
still at Julien’s, and who has not yet paid 
the first quarter's rent for his studio, to 
proclaim all the first painters of France 
as only fit to color photographs. It is 
as if some one were to say, ‘‘ You can 
take away all of the books of the Boston 
Library and nothing will be lost, but spare 
three volumes of sonnets written by the 
only great writer of the present time, who 
is a friend of mine, and of whom no one 
knows but myself.” 

Of course one must admire loyalty of 
that sort, for when it is loyalty to an idea 
it cannot help but be fine and sometimes 
noble, though it is a trifle amusing as well. 
It is just this tenacity of belief in one’s 
own work, and just this intolerance of 
the work of others, that make Paris in- 
spiring. A man cannot help but be in 
earnest, if he amounts to anything at all, 
when on every side ie hears his work at- 
tacked or vaunted to the skies. As long 
as the question asked is ‘‘Is it art?” and 
not ‘‘ Will it sell?” and ‘‘ Is it popular?” 
the influence must be for good. 

These students, in their loyalty to the 
particular school they admire, of course 
proclaim their belief in every public and 
private place, and are ever on their guard, 
but it is in their studios that they have 
set up their gods and established their 
doctrines most firmly. 

One of these young men, whom I had 
known at college, took me to his studio 
last summer, and asked me to tell him 
how I liked it. It was a most embarrass- 
ing question to me, for to my untrained 
eye the rooms seemed to be stricken with 
poverty, and so bare as to appear unten- 
anted. I said, at last, that he had a very 
fine view from his windows. 

‘Yes, but you say nothing of the room 
itself,”’ he protested ; ‘‘ and I have spentso 
much time and, thought on it. I have 
been a year and a half in arranging this 
room.” 

‘* But there is nothing in it,” I object- 
ed; ‘‘ you couldn’t have taken a year and 
a half to arrange these things. There 
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is not enough of them. It shouldn't ha 
taken more than half an hour.” 

He smiled with a sweet superior smi! 
and shook his head at me “I a 
afraid,” he said, ‘‘that you are one « 
those people who like studios filled wit), 
tapestries and armor and palms and hug: 
hideous chests of carved wood. You ar 
probably the sort of person who would 
hang a tennis-racket on his wall and con- 
sider it decorative. We believe in lines 
and subdued colors and broad bare sur- 
faces. There is nothing in this room that 
has not a meaning of itsown. You are 
quite right; there is very little in it; but 
what is here could not be altered or 
changed without spoiling the harmony of 
the whole, and nothing in it could be re- 
placed or improved upon.” 

I regarded the studio with renewed in- 
terest at this, and took a mental inven- 
tory of its contents for my own im- 
provement. I was guiltily conscious 
that once at college I had placed two 
lacrosse- sticks over my doorway, and 
what made it worse was, that I did not 
play lacrosse, and that they had been bor- 
rowed from the man upstairs for dec- 
orative purposes solely. I hoped my 
artist friend would not question me too 
closely. His room had a bare floor and 
gray walls anda green door. There wasa 
long low bookcase, and a straight-legged 
table, on which stood, ranged against the 
wall, a blue and white jar, a gold Buddha, 
and a jade bottle. On one wall hung a 
gray silk poke-bonnet, of the fashion of 
the year 1830, and on another an empty 
gold frame. With the exception of three 
chairs there was nothing else in the room. 
I moved slightly, and with the nervous 
fear that if I disturbed or disarranged any- 
thing the bare gray walls might fall in on 
me. And then I asked him why he did 
not put a picture in his frame. 

‘“Ah, exactly!” he exclaimed, trium- 
phantly; ‘‘that shows exactly what you 
are; youarean American philistine. You 
cannot see that a picture is a beautiful 
thing in itself, and that a dead-gold frame 
with its four straight lines is beautiful 
also; but together they might not be 
beautiful. That gray wall needs a spot 
on it, and so I hung that gold frame 
there, not because it was a frame, but be- 
cause it was beautiful ; for the same reason 
I hung that eighteen-thirty bonnet on the 
other wall. The two grays harmonize. 
People do not generally hang bonnets on 
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‘‘ WHAT MIGHT SOME TIME HAPPEN IF THESE WERE LOVE-MATCHES.” 


walls, but that is because they regard 
them as things of use, and not as things 
of beauty.” 

I pointed with my stick at the three 
lonely ornaments on the solitary table. 
‘Then if you were to put the blue and 
white jar on the right of the Buddha, 
instead of on the left,” I asked, ‘‘the 
whole room would feel the shock?” 


‘‘Of course,” answered my friend. 
‘*Can’t even you see that?” 

I tried to see it, but I could not. Ihad 
only just arrived in Paris. 

There was another artist with a studio 
across the bridges, and his love of art 
cost him much money and some severe 
trials. His suite of rooms was all in 
blue, gray, white, and black. He said 
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that if you looked at things in the 
world properly, you would see that 
they were all gray, blue, or black. He 
had painted a gray lady in a gray dress, 
with a blue parrot on her shoulder. 
She had brown lips and grayish teeth. 
He was very much disappointed in me 
when I told him that lips always looked 
to me either pink or red. He explained 
that by saying that my eyes were not 
trained properly. I resented this, and 
told him that my eyes were as good as 
his own, and that a recruiting officer had 
once tested them with colored yarns and 
letters of the alphabet held up in in- 
accessible corners, and had given mea 
higher mark for eyesight than for any- 
thing else. He said it was not a question 
of colored yarns; and that while I might 
satisfy a recruiting sergeant that I could 
distinguish an ammunition train from a 
travelling circus, it did not render me a 
critic ou art matters. He pointed out that 


the eyes of the women in the Caucasus 
who make rugs are trained to distinguish 
a hundred and eighty different shades of 
colors that other eyes cannot see; and in 
time, he added, I would see that every- 
thing in real life looked flat and gray. I 
took a red carnation out of my coat, and 


put it over the gray lady’s lips, and asked 
him whether he would call it gray or red, 
and he said that was no argument. 

He suffered a great deal in his efforts to 
live up to his ideas, but assured me that 
he was much happier than I in my igno- 
rance of what was beautiful. He explain- 
ed, for instance, that he would like to put 
up some of the photographs of his family 
that he had brought with him around his 
room, but that he could not do it, because 
photographs were so undecorative. So he 
kept them in his trunk. He also kept 
a green cage full of doves because they 
were gray and white and decorative, and 
in spite of the fact that they were a nui- 
sance, and always flying away, and be- 
ing caught again by small boys, who 
brought them back, and wanted a franc 
for so doing. He suffered, too, in his in- 
ability to find the shade of blue for his 
chair covers that would harmonize with 
the rest of his room. He had covered the 
furniture five times, and never success- 
fully, and hence the cushions of his 
lounge and stiff chairs were still as white 
as when they had last gone to the uphol- 
sterer’s. 

These young men are friends of mine, 
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and I am sure they will not object 
my describing their ateliers, of whi 
they were very proud. They belieyv; 
in their own schools, and in their oy 
ways of looking at art, and no one cou 
laugh or argue them out of it; cons: 
quently they deserved credit for the fait 
that was in them. They are chiefly inte 
esting here as showing how a young mai 
will develop in the artistic atmosphere 
of Paris. It is only when he ceases to 
develop, and sinks into the easy letharg, 
of a life of pleasure there, that he b 
comes uninteresting. 

There was still another young man 
whom I knew there who can serve here 
now as an example of the American who 
stops in Paris too long. 

I first met this artist at a garden party, 
and he asked me if I did not think it 
dull, and took me for a walk up to Mont- 
martre, talking all the way of what a 
great and beautiful mother Paris was to 
those who worked there. His home was 
in Maine, and he let me know, without 
reflecting on his native town, that he had 
been choked and cramped there, and that 
his life had been the life of a Siberian 
exile. Here he found people who could 
understand; here, the very statues and 
buildings gave him advice and encour- 
agement; here were people who took him 
and his work seriously, and who helped 
him on to fresh endeavors, and who made 
work a delight. 

‘*T have one picture in the Salon,” he 
said, flushing with proper pride and plea- 
sure, ‘‘and one has just gone to the 
World's Fair, and another has received 
an honorable mention at Munich. ‘That's 
pretty good for my first year, is it not? 
And I'm only twenty-five years old now,” 
he added, with his eyes smiling into the 
future at the great things he was to do. 
Nobody could resist the contagion of his 
enthusiasm and earnestness of purpose. 

He was painting the portrait of some 
rich man’s daughter at the time, and her 
family took a patronizing interest in him, 
and said it was a pity that he did not go 
out more into society and get commis- 
sions. They asked me to tell him to 
be more careful about his dress, and to 
suggest to him not to wear a high hat 
with a sack-coat. I told them to leave 
him alone, and not to worry about his 
clothes, or to suggest his running after 
people who had pretty daughters and 
money enough to have them painted. 
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‘HE HAD ONE PICTURE IN THE SALON.” 


These people would run after him soon 
enough, if he went on as he had begun. 

When I saw him on the boulevards the 
next summer he had to reintroduce him- 
self; he was very smartly dressed, in a 
cheap way, and he was sipping silly little 
sweet juices in front of a café. He was 
flushed and nervous and tired-looking, 
and rattled off a list of the fashionable peo- 
ple who were then in Paris as correctly as 
a Galignani reporter could have done it. 

“How's art?” I asked. 

‘“*Oh, very well,” he replied. ‘‘I had 


a picture in the Salon last year, and an- 
other was commended at Munich, and I 
had another one at the Fair. That's 
pretty good for my first two years abroad, 
isn’t it?” 

The next year I saw him several times 
with various young women in the court- 
yard of the Grand Hotel, than which there 
is probably no place in all Paris less Pari- 
sian. They seemed to be models in street 
dress, and were as easy to distinguish as 
a naval officer in citizen’s clothes. He 
stopped me once again before I left Paris, 
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and invited me to his studio to breakfast. 
I asked him what he had to show me 
there. 

‘*T have three pictures,” he said, ‘‘ that 
I did the first six months I was here; 
they—” 

‘* Yes, I know,” I interrupted. ‘‘One 
was at last year’s Salon, and one at the 
World’s Fair, and the other took a prize 
at Munich. Is that all?” 


LISTENING FOR A VOICE TO SPEAK HIS NA 
ONCE MORE, 
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He flushed a little, and laughed, 
said, ‘‘ Yes, that is all.” 

‘**Do you get much inspiration here: | 
asked, pointing to the colored fountain 
and the piles of luggage and the ugly 
glass roof. 

‘*T don’t understand you,” he said. 

He put the card he had held out to me 
back in his case, and bowed grandly, a: 
walked back to the giri he had left at on: 

of the tables, and on my way out from 

the offices I saw him frowning into a 

glass before him. The girl was pu 

ing him by the sleeve, but he appar 
ently was not listening. 

The American artist who has taken 
Paris properly has only kind words to 
speak of her. He is grateful for what 
she gave him, but he is not unmindful 
of his mother-country at home. He 
may complain when he returns of the 
mud in our streets, and the height of 
our seventeen-story buildings, and the 
ugliness of our elevated roads—and 
who does not? But if his own art 
is lasting and there is in his heart 
much constancy, his work will grow 
and continue in spite of these things, 
and will not droop from the lack of 
atmosphere about him. New York 
and every great city owns a number 
of these men who have studied in 
the French capital, and who speak of 
it as fondly as a man speaks of his 
college and of the years he spent 
there. They help to leaven the lump 
and to instruct others who have not 
had the chance that was given them 
to see and to learn of all these beau- 
tiful things. These are the men who 
made the Columbian Fair what it 
was, who taught their teacher and 
the whole world a lesson in what was 
possible in architecture and in stat- 
uary, in decoration and design. That 
was a much better and a much finer 
thing for them to have done than to 
have dragged on in Paris waiting for 
a ribbon or a medal. They are the 
best examples we have of the Ameri- 
cans who made use of Paris, instead 
of permitting Paris to make use of 
them. And because they did the one 
thing and avoided the other, they 
are now helping and enlightening 
their own people and a whole nation, 
and not selfishly waiting in a foreign 
capital for a place on a jury for them- 
selves. 
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University of 
Pennsylvania was 
founded in Phila- 
delphia, in 1740, 
re ney ; =~ as a Charitable 

BUILDING and CHARITY SCHOOL " 

AYST Below fey 1743° School, one hun- 

MULB 

dred and _ four 
years later than Harvard, thirty - nine 
years later than Yale. The most distin- 
guished men active in its foundation were 
Dr. William Smith, its first Provost, and 
Benjamin Franklin, who for nearly half 





* The history of the University has recently been 
published by the government of the United States, 
in an illustrated octavo volume, obtainable on re- 
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a century was identified with the institu- 
tion as a trustee, and for a large part of 
that time as the President of its Board. 
Nine years after its foundation Franklin 
wrote a pamphlet relative to the educa- 
tion of youth in Pennsylvania, in which 
he advocated courses in the English lan- 
guage and literature; in other modern lan- 
guages, particularly French, Italian, and 
Spanish, because they were the tongues 
of commerce in his day; in history, in 
mathematics, and in the elements of the 
quest from the Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and therefore no extensive account of 
its history need be given here. 
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applied sciences—all constituting a curric- 
ulum which, in his opinion, would qualify 
those who pursued them “ to pass through 
and execute the several offices of civil 
life with advantage and reputation to 
themselves and country.” Franklin tried 
to exclude Latin and Greek from the 
school. Provost Smith advocated them. 
By compromise, both ancient and modern 
languages were included in the course. 
Shortly before his death Franklin wrote 
an elaborate paper to show that his own 
ideas of education were the ideas of the 
founders of the University. As many of 
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his ideas have been adopted into modern 
educational systems, and especially his 
emphasis of science, modern languages, 
history, political economy, and psycholo- 
gy, as the University has developed into 
a great school of science, and has of late 
years laid the foundations of sclrools of 
economy, history, biology, hygiene, veter- 
inary science, chemistry,and engineering, 
Franklin, by many, is called the founder 
of the University. Probably a just state- 
ment will include the labors of Provost 
Smith and the ideas of Dr. Franklin as 
the principal initiative forces of the Uni- 
versity. 

The elementary studies pursued in the 
Charitable School did not meet the wants 
of the times, and the Academy of Phila- 
delphia was founded in 1749. Four years 
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later these schools were united under 4 
charter from the Penns. The charter was 
renewed in 1755, with liberal modific 
tions, the title being changed to ‘* The Co 
lege, Academy, and Charitable School « 
Philadelphia, in the Province of Pennsy 
vania.” An extraordinary event hastened 
the prosperity of the institution. Whit 
field, the apostle of a religious renaissance 
came to America in 1739, began preaching 
in Philadelphia, and by his eloquence 
stirred the city. Enthusiasm moved his 
admirers to erect a meeting-house large 
enough to accommodate the crowds who 
would come to hear 
him whenever he 
might visit the city. 
Money was raised; 
ground was _ pur- 
chased; a_ great 
building was erect- 
ed. Whitefield re- 
turned to England, 
leaving no disciple 
who could fill the 
new meeting - house 
with worshippers. 
Franklin recognized 
the opportunity, and 
the meeting - house 
was purchased for 
the Academy. The 
reputation of the 
school grew rapidly. 
Dr. William Smith 
was chosen Rector— 
a title soon changed 
to that of Provost.* 
In 1763 Dr. Smith 
went to England, 
and, supported by the patronage of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and by the 
authority and permission of the crown, 
under letters patent from the Lord High 
Chancellor, there collected twenty - five 
thousand dollars for the school. 

The four years’ course of study laid 
down by Provost Smith was inaugurated 
in 1753, and was the beginning of that 
familiar division of studies followed ever 
since in American colleges and universi- 
ties. The University of Pennsylvania 
was thus the parent of the collegiate sys- 
tem of this country, a system distinct 


* The adoption of the title Provost is evidence of 
the influence of the associations of leading Penn- 
sylvania men with the University of Edinburgh, at 
which they had studied medicine. It is the only use 
of the title in an American university. 
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from that of any other country. Mean- 
while discords arose in the Province 
and factions rent the school. Whigs 
and Tories carried the war into the col- 
lege. The Provost was cast into jail 
for a brief time, and, it is said, met his 
classes there. In.1779 the State Legisla- 
ture dispossessed the trustees of their 
charter, and created a new, a rival, insti- 
tution —the University of the State of 
Pennsylvania. The effect of Whitefield’s 
preaching in eradicating the animosities 
of religious sects, felt at the time of the 
purchase of the meeting-house, by which 
persons of different religious views were 
then joined as trustees, was again seen in 
the incorporation of this new university: 
its trustees were to include the President 
of the Commonwealth, the Speaker of the 
Assembly, the Chief Justice of the State 
Supreme Court, the Attorney-General of 
the Commonwealth, and the senior minis- 
ter of the Episcopal, of the Presbyterian, 
of the Baptist, of the Lutheran, of the 
German Calvinist, of the Roman church- 
es, and thirteen other trustees, among 
whom were David Rittenhouse, Frederick 
Muhlenberg, and ‘‘the honorable Benja- 
min Franklin, doctor of laws, minister 
plenipotentiary from the United States to 
his most Christian Majesty.” 

Ten years later, about the time when 
Alexander Hamilton was founding the 


University of the State of New York, the 
Pennsylvania Legislature reinstated the 
trustees of the College, Academy, and 
Charitable School. The University and 
this restored institution had in part the 
same trustees, the same privileges, and 
the same professors. The constant con- 
fusion, the destructive factions, and the 
conflicting claims incident to this condi- 
tion of affairs almost destroyed both in- 
stitutions. At last, after years of wasted 
opportunities, the Legislature united 
them, September 30, 1791, under the title 
of ‘‘The University of Pennsylvania,” 
and granted the charter which is in force 
to this day. The act of 1779 creating the 
University makes Pennsylvania the old- 
est University in America, the title not 
having been applied to Harvard till a 
year later. 

Since the days of Franklin the Univer- 
sity has been attended by men from 113 
States and countries, and it has imparted 
instruction to nearly 67,000 persons. The 
number 66,747 means year's courses, and 
not necessarily individuals in attendance. 
Owing to the varying lengths of courses 
of study at times during the history of 
the University, two, three, four, five years, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to deter- 
mine from the records the exact number 
of individuals who have attended the 
University from 1740 to 1892. As equip- 
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ment had to be made during that time for 
the whole number of students in attend- 
ance, whether they remained for entire or 
for partial courses, the number above, 
66,747, represents practically the attend- 
ance upon the University. It has gradu- 
ated nearly 17,000—twice as many as 
Yale, and about 2500 less than Harvard. 
Its faculties now number 273 professors 
and instructors—about 35 less than Har- 
yard, and 80 more than Yale. Its stu- 
dents number 2500-—790 less than Harvard, 
and 150 more than Yale. The influence of 
the institution is only suggested by such a 
statement. I[t becomes clearer if the state- 
ment be made more in detail. American 
universities have regions of influence. 
First, the region of which the institution 
is the immediate centre, then a region 
usually extending directly west of that 
centre. Harvard and Yale have a zone 
of influence in all States and Territories 
from New England westward. The in- 
fluence of Pennsylvania has been chiefly 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland,and southern New York, which 
in the aggregate have sent 35,000 students. 
From Virginia and the States south have 
come more than 13,000; from the States 
north of the Ohio, only a few more than 
1000, 2 small number, owing to the domi- 
nating influence there of Harvard and 
Yale, and to the early founding of col- 


leges in the 
gion origina 
called the Nor 
west—Ohio, | 
diana, Il linoi 
Michigan, ar 
Wisconsin. Ne 
England has se: 
about 900, chiefl: 
to the medica! 
school; Centra! 
and South Ame 
ica more than 
700; Great Brit 
ain and the Brit 
ish Provinces 
more than 400 
At present, ex 
aminations for 
admission are 
conducted annu 
ally in some fif 
teen cities of the 
among 

which are Chica 

go, St. Paul, Bay 
City, Atlanta, Rochester, San Francisco, 
and Galveston. An examination is held 
also at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Isl- 
and. 

The explanation of this wide academic 
influence is found in the evolution of the 
University itself. It has been and is a 
growing institution. From the cireum- 
stances of its origin it is non-sectarian: 
the first American university founded 
without administrative relations with 
any religious sect. Yet from the begin- 
ning it has retained harmonious relations 
with the various churches, and many 
eminent divines of different denomina- 
tions have belonged to its Board of Trus- 
tees and toits faculties. It has never had 
a chair or faculty of theology, but from 
time to time it confers the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity upon clergy- 
men of various denominations who seem 
in its opinion entitled to such an honor. 
Had Franklin been an active churchman, 
had Pennsylvania been identified a hun- 
dred years ago with a powerful ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, without doubt the early influ- 
ence of the University would have been 
as great in the West as that of Harvard or 
of Yale. At last the academic world has 
caught up with Franklin’s ideas. Har- 
vard and Yale have long been non-secta- 
rian. LEcclesiasticism, sectarianism, are 
vanishing from American university life, 
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In 1751 Dr. Thomas Cadwalader began 
. course of lectures on anatomy in a pri- 
vate house in Philadelphia. The effort 
was opportune. A germ was planted. 
Dr. John Morgan, after spending five 


exert new vigor. It may collect a num- 
ber of young persons of more than or- 
dinary abilities, and so improve their 
knowledge as to spread its reputation to 
different parts. By sending these abroad 
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years with Hunter in London and with 
Cullen in Edinburgh, returned to Phila- 
delphia in 1765, young and enthusiastic. 
He persuaded the Trustees of the Univer- 
sity to found a Medical School, of which 
there was not then a single instance in 
America, and it was due to the school 
thus founded, the oldest in the land, that 
Philadelphia at once became the medical 
capital of the western continent. 

A passage from Dr. John Morgan’s ad- 
dress ‘‘ Upon the Institution of Medical 
Schools in America,” delivered at the 
College of Philadelphia, now the Univer- 
sity, May 30, 1765, now reads like a proph- 
ecy: ‘‘ Perhaps this Medical Institution, 
the first of its kind in America, though 
small in its beginning, may receive a con- 
stant increase of strength, and annually 


duly qualified, or by exciting an emula- 
tion amongst men of parts and literature, 
it may give birth to other useful institu- 
tions of a similar nature, or occasional 
rise, by its example to numerous societies 
of different kinds, calculated to spread 
the light of knowledge through the whole 
American continent, wherever inhabited.” 

The school was attended at the session 
of 1894-5 by 818 students, and it now has 
nearly 12,000 living graduates scattered 
throughout the world. Its faculty has 
included Morgan, Rush, Horner, Wistar, 
Wood, Pepper, Hare, Jackson, Leidy, 
Goodell, and Agnew. It has been a 
leader in the important movement to ex- 
tend the course of medical education to 
three, and more recently to four years. 
So vast has been its influence that the 
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University of Pennsylvania is often iden- 
tified with its Medical School, rather than 
is its Medical School identified with the 
University. This paradox is paralleled 
by the popular notion that Princeton is a 
theological school, Columbia, a school of 
mines. 

Nearly all the medical schools of the 
West and of the Southwest were founded 
by graduates of Pennsylvania, and most 
of them have been administered by Penn- 
sylvaniamen. An examination of Amer- 
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ventions of practitioners, but also, in 16 

in the founding of the University H 
pital, ‘‘ by the co-operation of the St; 
Legislature and of persons in priv: 
life.” This was the first instance in t} 
country of the identification of a pub! 
hospital with a university. It was po 
sible because the University holds fun 
tional relations with the State. It was in 
tended in 1779 that the University should 
be at the head of the educational system 
of the Commonwealth. The Governor is 
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ican medical literature shows that a 
greater part of it has been written by 
Pennsylvania men than by the graduates 
of any other institution, and the large part 
of this Pennsylvanian contribution has 
been made by members of the Pennsyl- 
vania faculty. This momentum, early 
acquired by the Medical School, has de- 
veloped objectively, not only in instruc- 
tion, in the indirect founding of other 
medical schools, in the advancement of 
medical science by the discoveries and in- 


ex officio President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and the Legislature somewhat ir- 
regularly makes appropriations for the 
Medical Hospital and for the Veterinary 
Hospital. 

The School of Law was founded forty 
years after the Medical School. Mr. Bryce 
has rediscovered one of our greatest con- 
stitutional lawyers, James Wilson,asigner 
of the Declaration of Independence, a del- 
egate from Pennsylvania with Franklin 
and Morris in the Federal Convention of 
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1787. Washington has recorded his own 
judgment of Wilson, not only in pro- 
nouncing him the ablest member of the 
Convention that made the Constitution 
of the United States, but also by ap- 
pointing him an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 
1790 Justice Wilson was elected professor 
of law at Pennsylvania, and delivered the 
introductory lecture of his course before 
President Washington, the Cabinet, both 
Houses of Congress, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, the General Assembly, 
the Mayor and Council of Philadelphia, 
the judges of its courts, the members of 
its bar, and the students of the University. 
Mrs. Washington and Mrs. Hamilton are 
mentioned among the ladies present. Phil- 
adelphia was then the national capital. 
The Law School so auspiciously opened 
is the oldest in America. It may now be 
said to be the only school in the country 
whose instruction is based on the system 
of common law. In other States and in 


other schools codes and statutes compel 
the course of practical instruction to be 
founded chiefly upon them. To what ex- 
tent a law student should be grounded in 
the elements of the common law is dis- 
puted among lawyers. The three years’ 
course and the large attendance at Penn- 
sylvania are evidence that, as codes and 
statutes are founded on common law, le- 
gal instruction may have the same foun- 
dation. 

In 1875 the School of Mines, Arts, and 
Manufactures, founded twenty-five years 
earlier, was reorganized as the Towne 
Scientific School, and it has been the 
parent of several later departments in the 
University-——those of Science and Tech- 
nology, of Architecture, of Chemistry, of 
Chemical Engineering, of Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering, and of Civil En- 
gineering. These departments have been 
founded in response to public demands, 
and a little more than half the attendance 
in the college is upon these scientific 
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courses, 


Experience at Pennsylvania 
suggests that as a department meets a 
public want, so do students enter it from 
distant States and countries. The old 
scholastic course, founded on books and 
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ideas, rather than upon ideas and lab- 
oratories, has not been able to compete 
with any of these scientific courses. 
Whether this decay of scholasticism is to 
be deplored is still debated by academi- 
cians. In our universities there contin- 
ues a peaceful war between the advo- 
cates of the scientific and the advocates 
of the purely classical courses. The pub- 
lic seems unconscious of this struggle, 
and the majority of students enter the sci- 
ence courses. Undoubtedly these courses 
are valued as avenues to gainful occupa- 
tions. Most students now entering a uni- 
versity, consciously or unconsciously, fol- 
low the advice of the Greek philosopher— 
‘*Consider the end.” As ours is a mate- 
rial age, our university courses become 
in the end material courses. Perhaps a 
remarkable difference between the history 
of Yale and of Pennsylvania is explained 
by the difference between these universi- 
ties in respect to the estimate apparently 
set by them on scientific and on classical 
studies. By scientific studies I mean 
those studies leading directly to entrance 
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upon gainful occupations, as the vario) 
engineering, chemica!, and architecturs 
courses. Yale has won highest distin 
tion in the position which her graduates 
have taken in public life. She has iden 
tified herself with our national lif, 
as has no other American university 
With few exceptions, her graduates 
thus distinguished pursued genera 
culture courses, not courses technica] 
in their relation to gainful occupa 
tions, such as engineering, chemistry, 
manufacturing, or mining. She sur 
passes Pennsylvania in the results 
of these culture courses as much as 
Pennsylvania surpasses her in prac- 
tical opportunities for studying law 
and medicine, afforded by contiguity 
to municipal hospitals and to numer- 
ous courts. The tendency towards 
technical courses and in the found 
ing of technical schools has been 
strong at Pennsylvania for twenty 
five years, and there is little doubt 
that the response to a public demand 
for such courses has been hastened 
by the conditions amidst which Penn- 
sylvania is set. The technical schools 
at Pennsylvania may be said to be 
rooted in the interests of the region 
of country from which the Universi- 
ty draws its greatest number of stu- 
dents. Manufacturing, business, min- 
ing, transportation, building, engineering, 
may be said to be the natural occupations 
of the people in the Pennsylvania belt. 
In 1881 Pennsylvania had 97 professors 
and instructors and 972 students, or 176 
less in her faculty and 1528 less students 
than at the present time. During this 
period at least three universities have 
been founded, representing an aggregate 
endowment of $40,000,000: one in New 
Orleans, one in Chicago, and one in Cali- 
fornia. During this time universities 
and colleges have been greatly strength- 
ened. This remarkable awakening of 
Pennsylvania after a sluggish life of al- 
most a century is one of the educational 
phenomena of the times. 

In 1875 the institution was moved from 
its ancient site near the centre of Phila- 
delphia to the west bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, where it has acquired fifty-two acres 
of land by purchase or by gift from the 
municipality in exchange for certain aca- 
demic privileges which it grants in free 
scholarships to graduates of the public 
High-Schools for boys. The immediate 





effect of this newness has enabled the 
institution to be both conservative and 
progressive. Its five-and-twenty build- 
ings are new; its charter is old. Its tra 
ditions are conservative; its policy is 
modern. The smell of the last century 
is barely traceable about the place. Its 
laboratories are modern; its apparatus 
fresh from the hands of expert manu- 
facturers. There remain in the univer- 
sity many curious evidences of an honor- 
able past. Among the collections in the 
library are books presented by Louis XVI., 
including a set of the famous and now 
somewhat rare Encyclopédie to which 
Voltaire contributed, and which a cen- 
tury ago turned the world upside down. 
There is an apocryphal apparatus, said to 
be Franklin's electric glass rod. There are 
curious instruments, made by Rittenhouse 
at the order of European monarchs of the 
lastcentury. It seems odd that a uni- 
versity a century and a half old should 
have no academic buildings that date 
back thirty years. At the time of the 
educational revival following the civil 
war in America, the old universities re- 
paired their buildings and reorganized 
their courses. Pennsylvania sold her 
ancient buildings, disposed of her old 
campus, acquired a new location, erect- 
ed new buildings, and reorganized her 
courses. Her energies during the last 
twenty years have been constructive. 

In 1878 the Dental School, now having 
781 = graduates, 
was organized 
with a two years’ 
course, length- 
ened, fifteen years 
later, to three 
years. Itscourses 
have attracted 
students from 
all parts of the 
world; they to- 
day represent 
thirty-two States 
and Territories in 
the Union, and 
twenty-one for- 
eign countries. 
Perhaps the chief 
claim of the 
school to distine- 
tion is not alone 
the quality of its 
technical instruc- 
tion, but also the 


range of that instruc- 
tion, which conduces 
to the advancement 
of the dental profes- 
sion and to the health 
and comfort of the 
public by including 
instruction in anato- 
my, physiology, and 





chemistry. GOD OF CORN AND SWEET- 
In 1881 was estab- POTATOES—A NCIENT 

, rs AMERICAN POTTERY IN 

lished the Wharton THE MUSEUM. 


School of Finance 

and Economy. The 

Columbia School of Political and Social 
Science was opened a year earlier; the 
Michigan School, a year later. After 
twelve years no better description can be 
given of the school than the statement of 
its purpose made at the time of its foun- 
dation: a school to provide young men 
special means of training ‘‘in the know- 
ledge of modern finance and economy, 
both public and private, in order that, be- 
ing well informed and free from delu- 
sions upon these important subjects, they 
may either serve the community skilfully 
as well as faithfully in offices of trust, or, 
remaining in private life, may prudently 
manage their own affairs and aid in main- 
taining sound financial morality.” This 
emphasis of the value of economic studies 
by its founder, Joseph Wharton, was im- 
mediately appreciated by the public, and 
the school is serving the purpose of its 
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foundation. The Schools of History and 
Political Science characterize the third era 
in American education. The first was of 
theology, moral philosophy, and the clas- 
sics; the second, of the applied sciences; 
the third, of history, social science, eco- 
nomics, and government. The courses 
in the Wharton School include logic, 
psychology, literature, and administrative 
law. 

The response of the University to the 
demand for instruction in the principles 
of government in America and in its so- 
cial, industrial, and political history was 
again made in 1891 in the establishing of 
elaborate courses in American History 
and Institutions, The essential idea upon 
which the courses in American History 
and Institutions are founded is suggested 
by a well-known passage from Mr. Bryce: 
‘*To the people we come sooner or later; 
it is upon their wisdom and self-restraint 
that the stability of the most cunningly 
devised scheme of government will in 
the last resort depend.” A course de- 
scriptive of our State and national gov- 
ernments is given in the Freshman year, 
and a variety of courses in American 
political, social, industrial, and constitu- 
tional history follows in the Sophomore, 


Junior, Senior, and Post-Graduate years. 
American history is thus associated with 
subjects from which it has too long been 


separated. If American institutions re- 
ceive adequate attention in academic life, 
we shall realize Franklin’s wish for 
courses of study adaptéd to such a coun- 
try as ours. 

In 1882, by the generosity of J. B. Lip- 
pincott, of Philadelphia, the well-known 
publisher, was established the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, and in the follow- 
ing year the Veterinary Hospital. At 
the Veterinary Hospital nearly three 
thousand animals are treated annually. 
There is a free clinic for the treatment of 
animals belonging to the poor. The Vet- 
erinary School began with a three years’ 
course, of eight months each. Until re- 
cently, except at Harvard, the course in 
other schools in this country was two 
years. The faculty consists of experts, 
who, having completed courses in Ameri- 
can schools, pursued special studies abroad. 
The Hospital for Dogs, a separate build- 
ing, erected in 1892, is unique in this 
country, and is more elaborately equipped 
than either that at Paris, London, or Ber- 
lin. Here also are held free clinics. The 
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hospital is well patronized. It is ti, 
first of its kind in America. The Selx 
of Biology and the Graduate Departme:; 
of Philosophy were founded in 18838; 1), 
School for Nurses in 1888; the Schoo] o: 
Hygiene, the Graduate School for W 
men, and the School of Architecture j; 
1891. 

The establishment of the Graduate 
School for Women solved, in a large de 
gree, the question of coeducation at Penn 
sylvania. The urgent demand has been 
for admission of women to the facilities 
for advanced study and to the coveted 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. When 
Colonel Joseph M. Bennett, a well-known 
philanthropist, began the endowment of 
this school, it was the initial step in a 
movement of great importance, which al- 
ready has been followed in other institu- 
tions. All the courses in the Department 
of Philosophy are offered to women on 
the same terms as to men. The students 
in attendance in this department are from 
various parts of the world. Three fellow- 
ships have been endowed permanently 
(two by Colonel Bennett, one by Dr. Pep- 
per), and several others are supported 
by annual contributions from generous 
friends of the University. 

In 1892 was founded the Wistar Insti- 
tute of Anatomy and Biology. This in- 
stitute and the Department of Archeology 
and Paleontology illustrate the peculiar 
relations in which the University stands 
to some of its integral parts. Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, the founder of American anato- 
my, was professor in the University from 
1808 to 1818. In 1892 General Isaac J. 
Wistar founded, endowed, and erected the 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology 
in memory of Dr. Wistar. The institute 
has its endowment separate from Univer- 
sity funds, but a part of its Board of 
Trustees are chosen by the Trustees of the 
University. The institute is an anatomi- 
cal and biological museum. It contains 
the Wistar and Horner Museum and the 
collections made by Dr. Joseph Leidy. 

Its operating-rooms are constructed for 
the convenience of specialists making in- 
vestigations in anatomy and biology, and 
its fellowships will encourage investiga- 
tions of a high order. The institute is 
devoted solely to investigation. It has 
no classes, no courses of lectures. It is 
endowed and constructed to maintain a 
free, public, synthetic museum; one of 
ideas, not of specimens merely. Unlike 
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those in most museums, the collections 
are arranged in series to illustrate phys- 
iology, embryology, and development, as 
well as the mechanics of organisms. It 
is the only institute of its kind in the 
United States in which a large endow- 
ment is devoted solely to the promotion 
of advanced researches and studies in 


nian and Egyptian antiquities, and include 
a unique and extensive collection of gems, 
already widely known as the Sommer- 
ville collection. In a great city a uni- 
versity must afford flexible affiliations 
with educational enterprises and foun- 
dations. It must become the education- 
al centre of the municipality. A central 
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natural history. It contributes to the 
advancement of science in America, and, 
working in co-ordination with the Medi- 
cal School and the hospitals of the city, 
it is especially helpful in the advancement 
of the medical and surgical sciences. The 
institute building was erected on land 
which had belonged to the University, 
but was transferred to the Wistar Insti- 
tute for this special purpose. 

By a similar co-ordination of forces the 
Museum of Archzology and Paleontolo- 
gy was organized, affording favorable op- 
portunities for the study of anthropology. 
The collections are chiefly in American 
archeology, showing the development of 
the native races of America; in Babylo- 


administrative authority can thus unify 
and harmonize educational work which 
otherwise would be fragmentary and com- 
paratively ineffectual. 

Pennsylvania established university ex- 
tension in America, but the University has 
no organic relations with the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. The Provost of the University 
is ex officio President of the society. But 
the society utilizes the opportunities af- 
forded by the faculties and the libraries 
of the University, and it has been enabled 
to plan and to construct its work because 
a few earnest professors in the University 
have been willing to give, in addition to 
their University work, courses of lectures 
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in extension. The American society is 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the University’s relations to it 
are only as a source of educational sup- 
ply. Probably one hundred thousand 
persons have attended university exten- 
sion courses in and near Philadelphia 
during the last three years, and one ex- 
cellent effect of this popular movement 
has been to cause many to matriculate in 
regular courses at the University. 
Pennsylvania is gathering experience 
with the certificate system. Graduates 
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of approved high-scliools, normal schools, 
and academies are admitted to regular 
courses on certificate. If the preparation 
given at such a school proves insufficient, 
the school is dropped from the list. This 
system has the disadvantage of tending to 
lower the standard of admission. Its ad- 
vantage is chiefly that at an early age a 
student may complete his undergraduate 
course, and in his twentieth or twenty- 
first year, with some appreciation of a 
true university course, continue his grad- 
uate studies with a purpose. In these 
competing times a man is compelled to 
start early in life would he succeed. 
The college boy is no exception. As the 
undergraduate years pass, the student the 
more appreciates his opportunities. The 
economic value of the Senior over the 
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Freshman year is only surpassed by t! 
economic value of the post-graduate oy, 
the undergraduate course. 

The graduate school in the Universit, 
called the Department of Philosophy, was 
organized in 1883, and is at present at 
tended by 161 persons, representing 
degree-conferring institutions. In th 
department are conferred, on examina 
tion, the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy. The University 
has no non-resident courses, except to the 
holder of the Hector Tyndall Fellowship, 

and confers these 
degrees 
upon persons 
who have pur 
sued, with ap 
proval, for at 
least two years, 
a principal sub 
ject and two sub 
sidiary subjects. 
The work of this 
department is 
based upon thie 
laboratory, the 
seminary, and 
the lecture, and 
upon the special 
studies and in 
vestigations of 
the candidate. 
The result of the 
undertaking is 
university as dis- 
tinguished from 
college work. It 
is easier to ob- 
tain the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in a German 
university than at Pennsylvania. At 
present the number of courses offered 
in the Department of Philosophy is 153, 
in twenty-nine groups— American Ar- 
cheology and Linguistics; Assyriology; 
American Political and Constitutional 
History; Arabic Language and Litera- 
ture; Botany; Chemistry; Philosophy; 
Comparative Philology and Sanskrit; 
English Philology; English Literature; 
Ethics; Ethiopic; European History; 
Experimental Psychology; Geology ; 
Germanic Philology and Literature ; 
Greek Language and Literature; Hebrew 
Language and Literature; Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature; Mathematics; Min- 
eralogy; Pedagogy; Political Economy; 
Political Science; Physics; Romance Phi- 


only 
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lology and Literature; Syriac and Ara- 
maic Language and Literature; Statistics, 
and Zoology. The faculty in this depart- 
ment numbers thirty-eight professors and 
instructors. In such a department, which 
is the flower of the university idea, the in- 
struction ranks with that in the technical 
schools; the reputation of the professors 
and the special opportunities for research 
will determine the worth of the depart- 
ment. As the men and women who wish 
to utilize such opportunities are usually 
poor, such a department must have fellow- 
ships. Pennsylvania is deficient in fel- 
lowships. It has six endowed and twelve 
honorary fellowships. The Hector Tyn- 
dall Fellowship in Physics, endowed by 
the late Professor John Tyndall, gives an 
income of $600 a year; and the incumbent 
may pursue his studies at any university 
in this country or abroad. The honorary 
fellowships are in the Wharton School, 
in American History, in Literature, and 
in Science. They exempt the holders from 
all charges for tuition, and convey some 
academic privileges. No want of the Uni- 
versity is greater than the want of en- 
dowed fellowships. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether without such endow- 
ments university work is possible. The 
reputation and influence of a school de- 
pend upon its scholars, The greater the 
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scholar the greater the reputation and in- 
fluence of the school. The time is at 
hand when American universities must 
discriminate between college work and 
university work. The college cannot do 
university work. Our universities are 
still doing college work. Would it not 
be wise for the strong universities to 
abolish their undergraduate departments 
and do university work only? The De- 
partment of Philosophy, composed of 
students possessed of sufficient training 
to enter upon special studies, would then 
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rank as a technical school. Endowed 
fellowships in such a department afford 
opportunity for the best minds in the 
country to pursue culture and profes- 
sional studies in a philosophical man- 
ner. Perhaps it is no libel to say that 
the best minds among American youth 
usually have the lightest purses. The 
English scholars who are the glory of 
Oxford and Cambridge were usually poor 
boys who won fellowships. No American 
university can serve the country better 
than to sustain fellowships, adequately en- 
dowed, permitting residence, if desirable, 
for a portion of the time at any European 
university. 

Undergraduate work differs too often 
but slightly from high-school work. The 
difference consists often merely in the 
name, the Freshman year in the uni- 
versity being but a review of the last 
year at the high-school, with variations 
and new instructors. Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing the last ten years, has put the De- 
partment of Philosophy—the culture 
courses of the true university type—on 
a plane with its most advanced courses 
in the technical schools, and even high- 
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er, because graduates 
these technical schoo 
pursue courses in the D, 
partment of Philosoph 
Practically it is diffieu 
to distinguish betwe: 
undergraduate and pos! 
graduate courses, as man 
who are graduates of 
reputable college are d: 
ficient in subjects com 
pleted in the undergradu 
ate work of the universi 
ty. Instead of forming a 
cumulative course, the 
undergraduate and _ post 
graduate courses often 
overlap. Inadequate pre 
paration in the fitting 
schools thus retards the 
evolution of real universi- 
ty life. The endowment 
of fellowships, to be con- 
ferred on competitive ex- 
amination or on evidence 
of peculiar fitness in the 
candidate, is the only pro- 
vision that can maintain 
university as distinct from 
mere collegiate work. 


Pennsylvania is about 
passing out of the age of brick and mortar 


—an age in which all universities in 
America seem destined to linger. The 
next age, it is hoped, will be the age of 
fellowships. 

The University holds organic relations 
to the city of Philadelphia. In 1882 fifty 
prize scholarships were established in per- 
petuity, to be awarded to male students 
in the public schools of the city. The City 
Councils have granted to the University 
in the aggregate about forty acres of land, 
so that the campus, now containing fifty- 
two acres, is sufficiently great to remove 
one barrier to the complete development 
of the institution. In consideration of 
these grants the University also main- 
tains its library as a free public library. 
Its collections are extensive in law, in 
American history, in literature, in politi- 
cal economy, and in general science. The 
experience of the University establishes a 
fact of vast importance to American civ- 
ilization—that our great cities afford pe- 
culiar advantages for the development of 
universities of a comprehensive type. A 
great university may be made a potent 
influence for wholesome municipal life. 
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t is a centre of learning, of practical 
kill, of broadening culture among the 
people. America is destined to be the 
and of large cities; with us the problems 
of municipal government are already par- 
amount. Pennsylvania was the first 
American university planted in a large 
city. Its relations to Philadelphia, scien- 
tifically, socially, and as a power for cult- 
ure, constitute perhaps its highest imme- 
diate influence; for there its influence is 
centred ; its influence in other cities, States, 
and countries is only that of individuals, 
its alumni. 

Like Harvard and Yale, Pennsylvania 
depends for its support upon the gener- 
osity of private persons. It receives some 
State aid for its hospital service. Private 
generosity is not wholly wanting. Dur- 
ing the year closing September 1, 1894, 
the University of Pennsylvania acquired 
in lands, buildings, and money not less 
than one million dollars. The aggregate 
value of its lands, buildings, and endow- 
ment is more than five times this amount; 
but this equipment falls far short of be- 
ing sufficient to meet the demands put 
upon the University at the present time. 

The demands upon the institution re- 
quire larger endowments and ampler 
funds for teaching purposes. From 
Towne, Wharton, Lippincott, Bennett, 


Wistar, Houston, and others it has re- 
ceived gifts and bequests which have pro- 
vided buildings, or have made possible 
the institution of courses of study and the 
support of a teaching body. The result 
of the removal of the University in 1875 
from its ancient location is the reorgani- 
zation and extension of its courses, the in- 
auguration of male technical schools, and 
the erection of costly buildings. Pennsyl- 
vania has lost all distinctive features as a 
college. It is feeling the robust strength 
of its new university life. In the com- 
parative weakness of their arts courses, 
Columbia and Pennsylvania have paid 
the penalty of their advantages of loca 
tion. Their college departments have 
been attended principally by students 
whose homes are in New York or in Phila- 
delphia. A subject of perennial interest 
at Pennsylvania for years was dormi- 
tories. Would they strengthen the Uni- 
versity ? 

After exhaustive discussion of the dor- 
mitory question, and after inspection of 
the dormitory provisions in American 
and in European universities, the system 
finally adopted at Pennsylvania consists 
of a series of contiguous dormitories of 
moderate size, which, when completed, 
will enclose a large ‘‘quadrangle,”’ each 
separate building accommodating, with 
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sleeping, study, and bath rooms, from 
twelve to fourteen students, and in the 
aggregate as many as athousand. For- 
tunately the University has available for 
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are of varied external design, while th: 
form together a harmonious and artisti> 
series. The occasional larger structures 
including the university chapel and t! 
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this purpose a suitable plot of ground, 
formerly used as the athletic field. The 
athletic grounds, henceforth to be known 
as ‘‘Franklin Field,” have been located 
on another part of the campus, and have 
been adequately fitted up. This plot 
covers the whole space enclosed between 
Thirty -sixth Street, Woodland Avenue, 
and Spruce Street. 

The separate buildings, which have no 
internal communication with each other, 


university dining-hall, break what would 
otherwise be the too nearly uniform 
heights of the various buildings. The 
entrances to all the dormitory halls are 
from the quadrangle, and the windows 
look on the one side upon the quadrangle 
and on the other upon the street. A gen- 
eral feature of the plan is to provide a 
spacious study with two sleeping- rooms 
attached as a suite for two students; or a 
student may have a sleeping-room and 
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study to himself, suitable provision being 
made for bath-rooms and lavatories on 
each floor. The student may make his 
own arrangements for meals, either soli- 
tary or in common, the great dining-hall 
situated within the quadrangle affording 
every facility for either kind of living. 

It is believed that the new dormitories, 
costing more than a million of dollars, 
will strengthen the University by provid- 
ing for its thousands of students a health- 
ful, congenial home during their univer- 
sity life. 

In the end, by the resolution of educa- 
tional forees beyond control of any insti- 
tution, the university idea will triumph, 
and the struggle between college and uni- 
versity, which is still going on at Yale 
and at Pennsylvania, will terminate in 
an educational definition—that the uni- 
versity includes the college. Pennsyl- 
vania is an educational corporation which 
in the course of a hundred and fifty years 
has multiplied by division, urtil at present 
it consists of fourteen separate depart- 
ments, of which the oldest, the College, is 
subdivided into twelve schools. 

The college is struggling with the solu- 
tion of the question of courses: Shall they 
be prescribed after the ancient scholastic 
order? Shall they be wholly elective? 
Shall they be prescribed in elective 
groups? Shall they be in part pre- 
scribed, in part elective? The last sys- 
tem is on trial. The Freshman and 
Sophomore studies are prescribed ; the 
Junior and Senior studies are in elective 
groups. 

The theory of the Pennsylvania plan 
is that it is better to guide a student in 
his choice of courses than to leave him 
wholly to a free election of them. The 
experience of the University is wiser than 
that of a Freshman or a Sophomore. The 
University is trying the elective - group 
system lately inaugurated, and experience 
alone can prove its value. One advan- 
tage of the group system is its oblitera- 
tion of special courses and its wise obliv- 
ion of special students. As it is inexpe- 
dient to refuse admission to the special 
student, the University must take better 
care of him than he would take of him- 
self. Special students not qualified to 
enter upon university work are a hin- 
derance to it. Mere numbers in a class 
do not constitute a university. Some- 
times increase of numbers is decrease of 
true university work. In such work 
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there is no royal road of ease. Law is 
the traditional, jealous mistress. Uni- 
versity studies in special departments are 
equally exacting. Of the two hundred 
thousand students in American colleges 
and universities, probably not more than 
twenty-five hundred are doing true uni- 
versity work, but this company of men 
and women will ultimately direct Ameri- 
can thought. 

Student life at the University is itself 
an interesting study. Perhaps in no other 
American university has a strong college 
spirit been developed out of such diverse 
elements. Until now, the unifying influ- 
ence of a common dormitory life has been 
wanting, the students having resided in 
their own homes or in boarding-houses. 
Many organizations exist among the stu- 
dents for social, for religious, for literary, 
for scientific and athletic purposes. The 
Philomathean and Zelosophiec are the old- 
est literary societies in the University. 
Akin to these are the Franklin Debating 
Union; the three Law clubs; the nine 
Medical, three Dental, and one Veterina- 
ry societies; the Sketch Club; the Cam- 
era Club, and the Civil Engineers’ Club. 
The principal Greek - letter fraternities 
have chapters, and several of them have 
chapter-houses. The Mask and Wig is 
the dramatic club. The religious organ- 
izations are the Church Club, the New- 
man Club, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. An excellent index of the 
esprit de corps which has been developed 
here is found inathleties. The policy of the 
University authorities has been a moderate 
one, founded on the belief that athletics, 
properly regulated, have a legitimate and 
useful place in the student life. A com- 
mittee representing all the faculties pass- 
es upon the eligibility of candidates for 
university teams, and maintains a careful 
watch over the college standing of con- 
testants. This committee co-operates with 
the Athletic Association, a chartered body 
composed of both alumni and undergrad- 
uates, under which all branches of athletic 
sport are organized. The brilliant foot- 
ball successes of 1894, which sustained the 
athletic prominence of the University, were 
made possible only by years of faithful 
and arduous work on the part of this as- 
sociation. Its value .is appreciated also 
in several other colleges, where its meth- 
ods have been largely imitatede In the 
association is vested the control of Frank- 
lin Field, the two university boat-houses 
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on the Schuylkill, and the training-house, 
in which the members of the teams and 
crews live together. Franklin Field was 
opened this year, and is one of the largest 
and most complete fields in the country. 
Pennsylvania has emerged from its 
recent era of material acquisition with 
an equipment that needs administrative 
funds to secure results naturally follow- 
ing the educational plan, the location, 
and the opportunities of the institution. 
All the buildings are heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, from a cen- 
tral light and heat station belonging to 
the University, and the sanitary condi- 
tion of each building receives constant 
attention. Equipment and care of this 
kind, though apparently of local interest 
only, affect the institution as a whole, 
and aid in defining its place among 
American universities. The newness of 
the buildings—the Medical College, the 
Dental College, the Veterinary School, 
the Biological School, the Library, the 
Wistar Institute, the Institute of Hygiene, 
the John Harrison Laboratory of Chem- 
istry, the Howard Houston Hall for Stu- 
dents—has enabled the trustees to utilize 
all modern accessories and conveniences 
in their construction. At Pennsylvania, 


as at other American universities, the in- 
creasing expense of education has become 
a serious problem. Though there are 2500 
men attending the University, their in- 
struction costs more than is received from 


tuition fees. The annual deficiency is 
made up by private generosity of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees, of the alum- 
ni, and of other friends of the institution. 

The vast work done at Pennsylvania 
from 1881 to 1894 was the unification of 
courses; the erection of a score of build- 
ings; the foundation of technical schools; 
the re-establishing of organic relations 
with the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and with the city of Philadelphia; the 
collection of funds aggregating about 
three millions of dollars; the increase in 
faculties, facilities, and attendance—in a 
word, the reorganization, the awakening, 
the readjustment of an ancient univer- 
sity and its administration in conformity 
with the wants of modern times, all of 
which together determine the place which 
Pennsylvania holds in the American sys- 
tem of education. This work, accom- 
plished @uring the provostship of Dr. 
William Pepper, whose resignation took 
effect on Commencement Day, 1894, and 
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closed an epoch-making administration. 
was practically the refounding of the 
University on modern educational ideas. 
The acquisition of ample acreage in 4 
great city was of itself a stupendous task. 
For this sufficient territory the Univer- 
sity renders an equivalent to the public 
through its prize scholarships, its hospi- 
tal service, and its free library. The uni- 
fication of the technical schools as organic 
parts of an educational system, and tlie 
establishing of organic relations with the 
State and with the municipality, place the 
University in sympathy with the living 
interests of the people. There is no doubt 
that the typical American university wil] 
be one that co-ordinates special schools 
offering group-elective courses of instruc 
tion. Pennsylvania stands first in Amer 
ican education as the university of this 
type. Other and younger schools i: 
the country have been influenced by this 
precedent. 

With the exception of the schools of 
Medicine, Law, and Dentistry, all depart 
ments of the University may be said to 
be offshoots from the old college depart- 
ment organized in 1753. Throughout the 
changes of a century and a half, the cult 
ure courses of the Department of Arts 
have been taught by eminent professors, 
and those who have pursued them are 
the men who have been prominent in 
public affairs in the Nation, in the Com- 
monwealth, and in the City. In private 
life its alumni have won distinction as 
physicians, surgeons, engineers, lawyers, 
dentists, chemists, journalists, teachers, 
and business men. The early emigration 
from New England into the Northwest, 
the institution of Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism there, the prosperity of 
Eastern people in the West, and the con- 
sequent return of their sons and grand- 
sons to Harvard and to Yale, explain, 
in part, the influence of these universi- 
ties in the educational system of the 
country. Pennsylvania, after thirteen 
decades of preparation, unfettered by tra- 
ditions, renews her youth, and begins her 
fourth half-century on the modern uni- 
versity basis, with culture courses and 
technical schools. The emphasis laid on 
literature, American history, and govern- 
ment, psychology, economics, biology, 
and the applied sciences, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, and engineering, is in accord with 
the wants of our times. No higher service 
can be rendered by any American school 
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than to fulfil the scope of Franklin’s defi- 
nition of the original purpose of Pennsy1- 
vania: a school ‘‘ adapted to such a coun- 
try as ours.” It is believed that this is the 
place of the University of Peunsylvania 
in the American system of education. 
Situated in a historic city, between the 
North and the South, receptive to mod- 


ern educational ideas, firm on its ancient 
foundation, administered by faithful men, 
the University of Pennsylvania, liberal 
in its policy, conservative, yet adjusted 
to the wants of the people, so long as it 
promotes the general welfare in the de- 
mocracy of culture, will perform its high 
function in American education. 


THE HOROSCOPE OF TWO PORTRAITS. 


BY CANDACE WHEELER. 


TIVHE most noticeable thing in the room 
I was a portrait. Perhaps that which 
made it so was that the painted figure 
wore the easy grace which seems a nat- 
ural and inseparable characteristic of a 
beautiful woman, but not by any means 
of a portrait of her. 

She was looking straight out of the 
canvas, listening apparently to something 
or somebody who interested her. One 
hand, lying lightly over the other on the 
deep rose-colored velvet of the gown, held 
a rose of a still deeper tint than the vel- 
vet. Above the long full throat the head 
was poised like a lily, and the dark brown 
hair grew away from the forehead in two 
curving arches light as smoke wreaths, 
leaving a delicately drawn point between, 
which gave a certain high-bred dignity 
to the face. 

The face itself was an oval of perfect 
form, with eyebrows answering to the 
curves of the hair, while the frank eyes 
and firm but smiling mouth gave an im- 
pression of noble character, as well as 
perfection of physique. 

It was indeed a portrait of a queen 
rose among women; and not only that, 
but it was in itself a beautiful, almost a 
priceless work of art. All its general 
grace and charm was made up of perfect 
detail. The flesh was soft and full of 
lovely tints and reflections; the living 
masses of the hair, the bloom on the vel- 
vet of the gown, the filmy texture of the 
lace which fell away from the white 
shoulders, all this had been done by a 
master-hand—a hand used to successful 
creation of illusions, to accurate mimicry 
of substances. 

For this is the joy of the painter, to 
create a thing which is in itself real and 
tangible, a thing of beauty, a possession 
of value, though it be but an imitation of 
realities. The things we see and touch 


and feel, that are a part of life, are no 
more real than the painter’s mimicry of 
them, and the mimicry often lives when 
the reality has mouldered into dust. 
Perhaps the man who sat gazing at the 
portrait felt this, for the woman in the 
picture had been his wife. He had loved 


‘her, and lived in and for her as entirely 


as it is in the nature of an ambitious and 
successful man to live in and for a wo- 
man, and he had surely loved her. 

While she lived and was his, he vad 
hardly been conscious of any other wo- 
man on earth. Her beauty was his glory, 
her goodness his pride; her wit and clev- 
erness made him exultant; and yet, as he 
sat in the lamp-light and gazed at the 
picture, feeling that it was a real, almost 
a living part of his life, he knew with in- 
sistent consciousness that he was to be 
married to another woman to-morrow. 

He asked himself how it could be pos- 
sible. This pictured one was so real and 
so dear, almost as much a veritable pres- 
ence in the room as when she sat there 
in person and answered in words to his 
thoughts; and yet he knew he was going 
to bring another woman into this very 
library where Lilla sat secure in eternal 
beauty, to bring her as his wife, under 
the very eyes of the portrait. 

It seemed to him almost a dreadful 
thing to have happened. He felt as if 
he might be struggling in a dream, from 
which he longed to awake and find him- 
self bound by no such entanglements. 

But why, he reasoned with himself, was 
this such a dreadful thing which had be- 
fallen him? He had loved a woman and 
lost her—he loved another and had gained 
her. It was not a strange or unusual 
thing to do. Even this new love of his 
had been the wife of another man—a man 
who had been his friend; and the wife of 
his friend had loved her husband, he sup- 
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posed, although within another twenty- 
four hours he himself should be married 
to her. 

He wondered if she had any regrets. 
Not certainly when he left her an hour 
ago; at least he could hardly imagine it, 
for he could still feel her arms around 
him, and the fragrance of her golden hair 
against his cheek, and the dewy softness 
of her lips against his own. Could it be 
possible that she also found it hard to 
bury the past? 

The calm smiling eyes of the portrait 
regarded him, undisturbed by the almost 
passionate regrets which possessed him. 
He was trying to reconcile himself to 
himself. One part of his nature rose up 
and denounced the other. A certain loy- 
alty of affection in him was at war with 
a longing for daily living love, and he 
felt that it was a higher part of himself 
which stood for fidelity instead of satis- 
faction. 

He was a man who instinctively pre- 
ferred the higher instead of the lower 
motive, and an intangible shadowy feel- 
ing of self-disapproval possessed his mind. 
He was full of a vague regretful help- 
lessness. He seemed to have lost his grip 
on himself—the grip which had distin- 
guished him from the mass, and made 
him unlike the generality of the world. 
He was conscious of the failure of his 
own strong hand at the rudder of his life. 
Something, some kind of an ideal, had 
hitherto kept him in a fixed course; had 
made him do certain things whether he 
liked them or not. It had been a neces- 
sity of his nature to live up to his ideal; 
and yet he had parted from it; it had let 
go his hand and he had drifted. ~ 

All this passed through his mind as he 
sat late in the firelight and lamp-light 
of the room which had been for ten hap- 
py years the dearest place on earth to 
him. 

His eyes travelled slowly over the long 
lines of books, which made a wainscot- 
ing of russet and gold whose richness 
and harmony of tone the eye loved to 
rest upon, and which charmed also the 
deeper sense which dwelt upon the print- 
ed pages hidden within the beauty of the 
covers. 

‘It is not only the appearance which 
makes beauty,” he said to himself; ‘‘ it is 
the value which lies behind it.” And his 
eyes lingered upon the portrait. 

‘*T wonder,” he continued, softly, ‘‘ if 
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May has really the depth and richness of 
nature which some women possess?” And 
then he was smitten with a sudden sense 
of disloyalty to this new divinity who 
was henceforth to reign in his house and 
home. ‘‘I am a poor thing,” he thought, 
“if I cannot be loyal to at least one wo 
man.”’ 

He leaned back in his chair, and his 
eyes wandered slowly around the room, 
as he thought how Lilla had planned it 
for an ideal library, with himself for cen- 
tral figure—an ideal library for her love to 
dwell in. 

It was so dignified, so harmonious a 
room; it carried with it such a sense of 
cultivation. The deep dull gold of the 
modelled frieze, covered with classic or 
nament—the soft blue-greens of the pan- 
els of tapestry which filled the spaces be- 
low—the three or four pictures so care- 
fully chosen to shine out here and there 
like jewels from the contrasting back 
ground—and then, last of all, the por 
trait. 

A great niche in the bookcases had 
been planned for it just opposite his 
reading and writing table. ‘‘ For I do 
not mean,” said Lilla, ‘‘to be put up on 
the wall! Iam going to sit opposite you 
as you work, and that is why I have ar 
ranged this place for myself, that I may 
be on a level with your eyes.” 

Was he answering the eyes of the por- 
trait, or apologizing to that other man 
within him, the reluctant one, when he 
said, with a grim smile: ‘‘ Everybody 
marries and remarries, and why shouldn't 
I? Iam no better than other people, | 
suppose—and no worse, perhaps.” 

The thought that was really troubling 
him all the while, the one which de- 
manded action, was—what should he do 
with the portrait? It seemed absurd, it 
was surely absurd and incongruous, to 
take this queenly portrait from its place— 
the place which had been made for it, and 
for which it was painted—and hang it in 
the small room where his little daughter 
Lilla slept. It would be like shutting it 
up in a box. 

And on account of that small Lilla he 
could not dispose of it as so many a val- 
uable thing grown worthless or incon- 
venient to its owner is disposed of, by 
giving it to the collections of the Mu- 
seum. 

No, he reflected, indignantly, it had not 
lost its value to him, but the disposition 
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of it was an undeniable perplexity. It 
was absolutely too real to live in the same 
house with another woman, if that other 
woman was also his wife. 

‘‘Why,” he said, with a sudden heat, 
‘‘T should feel like a Mormon!” And 
then he thought, ruefully: “If only it 
were not a full-length portrait! If it were 
only a half or a three-quarter length! It 
would not, somehow, Le so unseemly to 
confront it with May.” 

He lifted his eyes reluctantly to take 
in the whole effect of it—of the rose- 
tinted fingers which held another rose; of 
the long sweep of the velvet skirt; of the 
dainty slippered feet, which had been 
one of the artist’s achievements, one of 
the points he felt to be distinctly success- 
ful. Yes, the whole woman was there, a 
perfect presence, a real, a beautiful, a be- 
loved woman; and her husband sat before 
her picture and criticised the painter's 
work from the point of view of his own 
perplexity. 

‘*T suppose,” said he to himself, ‘‘ this 
is what they call realism in art, and— 
well, it has its inconveniences. If I were 
a painter,” he continued, ‘‘I think I should 
wish to paint more subtly. I should try to 
suggest an idea,and not a reality. I should 
want to paint a soul or a mind, and not 
the physical form which houses it. If 
I could have a painting which was just an 
idea of Lilla, a spiritual presence, as it 
were, it would be a lovely and precious 
thing to possess, and it might hang any- 
where in the house without incongruity.” 
And having fairly stated his difficulties 
without deciding upon action, or, rather, 
deciding to leave action to circumstances, 
he turned out the lamp and went slowly 
up to his sleeping-room. 

As he passed the little Lilla’s room he 
stepped softly in and looked at her as she 
lay sleeping. It was such a tiny sweet 
woman! Her flossy hair had been brushed 
back from her face and twisted in a little 
knot at the top of her head. It would 
be like her mother’s hair when she was 
older; and even now it outlined her fore- 
head, just as the elder Lilla’s had, in two 
regular curves, with the little point of 
hair between, and the arches of the deli- 
cate brows followed the same line. 

Such a sweet and dainty head, and such 
a slender and childish figure! The fa- 
ther’s heart filled with a sudden rush of 
tenderness as he stooped and kissed the 
little forehead,and called her, in his mind, 


his motherless baby; and then he remem- 
bered that it was a sense of the helpless- 
ness and loneliness of this child that had 
at first seemed a reason to him for bring- 
ing May into the house as his wife. But 
he was not in the mood to flatter him- 
self to-night, and he confessed to that 
inner inquisition which searches and tries 
motives and conduct that he had almost 
forgotten the claims this child of his had 
upon him. 

It was a month later, and April had 
lengthened into May, when Judge Henry 
and his wife came home after their honey- 
moon. 

It had been an unexpectedly gay and 
joyous month to him, a month filled with 
amusement and interest as well as love, 
and he entered the house which was his 
home feeling like a new man—as if all 
the sorrowful experiences of his life had 
dropped away from him and left him 
young again. His new wife was so blithe 
and gay and tender, and he had forgotten 
in the last two sorrowful years how sweet 
and grateful it was to the heart of man to 
be petted and tended; to have his wants 
known to some other being, and provided 
for almost before they were felt. Yes, 
the marriage was a success, he was con- 
vinced. The nature of his wife was es- 
sentially kind and spontaneously good, 
and the little bubble of frolicsomeness in 
it was like the bead on champagne: it 
made life very bright. 

They sat together in the library this 
first evening at home, and it was char- 
acteristic of the ease and lightness with 
which the new wife and new inmate of 
the house managed all the passing events 
of life that she took up at once and with- 
out preliminaries certain arrangements 
which had troubled the mind of the man. 

‘* We must have Bob here to-morrow,” 
said she, ‘‘and he might have a room on 
the third floor. It will be better for him 
to be upstairs, for boys are so noisy; and 
Lilla can stay next us as she ought, for 
girls must be brooded a little. And I 
must see about having the things I want 
to keep moved here at once,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ before any disposition is made 
of the rest of the furniture. And I have 
been thinking, Will, where I shall hang 
Robert's portrait.” , 

The Judge held his breath at this easy 
skating over what had been to him a sea- 
deep pool of doubts and difficulties. 

“You know it is full length,” con- 
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tinued May, ‘‘and was painted by Sar- 
gent the same winter he painted Lilla’s, 
and it is just a match.” 

Could it be that there was a spark of 
mischief in her eyes, and that she was 
secretly amused at the anxieties she had 
been sharp enough to detect? Whether it 
was so or not, she sat beside her husband, 
holding his hand tenderly in her own, 
and chatting in the most unconcerned 
way about things which only needed to 
be taken seriously and sensitively to be- 
come real difficulties. 

‘*T have always loved Lilla’s portrait,” 
said she. ‘‘It was what made me insist 
upon having Sargent paint Robert. Lin- 
sisted upon its being a full-length also, 
quite against Rob’s wishes, and painted as 
if he were standing to address an audi- 
ence. He was always at his best when 
he was a little excited by a crowd of 
listeners,” she said, musingly. ‘‘I made 
Sargent go and hear him speak, for I 
knew he would not give the portrait any 
kind of character or dignity if he did not 
get interested in him. To tell the truth, 


I was awfully scared after I had asked 
Sargent to paint him, for I saw two or 
three other of his portraits just then, and 
they were mere common men in clothes, 


and nothing else. But I had seen Lilla’s, 
and I knew he could do a picture which 
would be a heritage for generations, and 
I meant he should do Robert so, and 
finally he got interested.” 

Things were decidedly. clearing up for 
Judge Henry. That little phrase, ‘‘a 
heritage for gene: ations,” suddenly gave 
a golden vista for dear Lilla’s portrait. If 
it really were that, it was permissible to 
value and to enjoy it, even when one had 
a second wife. 

‘*As they are so near the same style 
and size,” May continued, ‘‘I think it 
would be nice to have a niche made for 
Rob’s portrait in the bookcases on the 
other side of the room, just opposite this. 
Do you not think it would be nice? And 
then,’’ she continued, with a little access 
of tender handling, and a debatable look 
in the eye—‘‘then we could all sit here 
evenings together, just as we used to do 
when we visited you, and I think it would 
be sweet.” 

If a man could feel himself awkward 
in the presence of a picture, or if so dig- 
nified and graceful a gentleman as Judge 
Henry could find himself awkward under 
any circumstances, these were certainly 
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the ones. To sit before Lilla’s interested 
eyes fondling another woman’s hand, ani 
having all sentiment and all tender re 
gret so lightly disposed of, was beyond 
conception. And how much of it was 
genuine? He felt as if he were being 
pelted with bits of elder pith, so light|, 
flew these propositions. . 

Perhaps May thought it was well not 
to linger upon the subject, for she ran 
glibly into a discussion of painters and 
painting, as if that were a subject of in 
terest sufficiently general for the occa 
sion. 

‘Tt is a great thing for a man to hit 
high-water mark in painting,” said she. 
‘‘He may do hundreds of bad things, 
common things, both in conception and 
technique, but if he once, just once, paints 
something which is as good as it can be, 
his fortune and his reputation are made 
forever. He need never rise above medi 
ocrity again, but he has been a god, and 
the world will never forget it.” 

The Judge cared for painting as an art, 
and his wife’s views amused and interest 
ed him. 

‘*T suppose,” she continued, “that is 
why painters and writers so often rave 
over things which are absolutely unin 
teresting and unintelligible to the rest of 
the world. Now, for instance, if I had 
never seen that portrait of Lilla—and 
Rob’s, of course—and the St. Gaudens pic 
ture of the mother reading to the boy 
although I don’t half like the picture of 
the mother either, because she is not real 
ly painted. There is the mother in it, of 
course, and the relation between the two, 
the boy sure of his mother’s attentions— 
so sure that he can afford to wriggle all 
through the reading; but the mother is 
made too little of; she is too what they 
eall ‘freely painted’; she hasn’t justice 
done her, even simply asa mother. The 
boy is all right; he is good enough to 
stand alone.” 

‘* But the mother was put in the picture 
because the boy would not pose without 
her,” interposed the Judge. 

‘* Of course,” said May; ‘‘any one can 
see that; but if she were put in at all, I in- 
sist that she should not have been a mere 
shadow. A ghost of a mother could not 
have interested and occupied the boy; and 
if she did interest him, under the circum- 
stances she deserved to be painted.” 

‘* Yes?” said the Judge, and smiled. 

‘‘ And there is that one exquisite thing 
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of little Beatrix Goelet,” she continued. 
‘That is a picture that will never die. 
It is true that fashions of painting change. 
| remember two or three distinct fashions 
in art in my own lifetime. There is as 
much fashion in painting as there is in 
religion or medicine or dress, or anything 
else, and all the rank and file of painters 
of one generation seem to absolutely pity 
the rank and file of those who preceded 
them. But when something gets above 
fashion, as that picture does, why, then 
painters simply bow down to it, and wor- 
ship it, and the man who did it; and I 
should think they would learn by that 
that it is not the style, but the inspiration, 
which makes the picture. Why, if I had 
not seen those things Ishould have thought 
Sargent a very poor painter.” 

‘* Yes?” said the Judge again. ‘‘It is 
fortunate for Sargent that you did see 
them, then, is it not?” 

‘*Oh, I know what a fanatic you are 
about painting,” said May,smilingly, ‘‘and 
how high and holy you think all good 
painters are; but, you see, I am a heretic. 
I go through a picture-gallery and look 
at everything, but I only see one or two 
pictures. When I go to the spring and 
fall Academy exhibitions and the Fine 
Arts exhibitions, lam always struck with 
the pleasure I feel the moment I enter 
the gallery, simply from the decorative 
richness of color. It is like being in one 
of the old Roman palaces, with painted 
ceilings and gilded panellings, or in the 
Sistine Chapel, where color is everywhere ; 
but I never really see and carry away a 
remembrance of more than one, or, if it is 
a very good exhibition, perhaps two pic- 
tures; and that is all there is really to 
see. Perhaps it is natural, since good pic- 
tures are so rare, that when a man does 
even one thing which is really great, and 
which one cannot forget, he isa great man 
for all time, for it is just possible he may 
do that thing again.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Judge, and this time 
without the rising inflection. 

‘* Now that little Beatrix Goelet,” she 
resumed—“ it is surprising how just a lit- 
tle girl and a parrot should impress one 
so. If you look at the picture from a 
certain distance, you see an intent little 
face, with a thought actually rising to the 
eyes; you can watch its motion; and the 
bits of rosy fingers, with the tips of them 
touching each other, help the progress of 
the thought. But if you go nearer, the 


fingers are just dabs of paint smeared with 
vermilion. How could he make them look 
like fingers?” 

“I suppose that is his art,” said the 
Judge. 

‘At any rate, it is his mystery,” an- 
swered the newly wedded wife. ‘And I 
am glad we have two things of his, and 
that they are both good—aren’t you?” 

This was pleasant babble, and it was 
pleasant to feel that there was really a 
presiding spirit again in the house, some 
one to do and to forbid, a chief engineer 
to attend to all the complicated machinery 
of the house; and it was even more plea- 
sant that it should be a good -tempered 
engineer, with loose fluffy hair and fair 
pinkish skin, and eyes as deep in color as 
a purple-blue violet, and lips that always 
smiled. Home engineers that look like 
that are apt to be acceptable. Her hus- 
band grew more and more at ease, and 
more and more pleased with her little 
ways, and more and more grateful for the 
happiness she gave him. 

In spite of so much constant and gen- 
eral satisfaction, and perhaps by reason of 
it, it was a shock to come home one after- 
noon and find his former friend and his 
wife’s former husband installed in the 
library which had always seemed so ex- 
clusively personal and private, so almost 
sacred to himself. 

The tall masterful presence stood at 
ease in the room, a wise sagacious smile 
upon his lips, and a look which seemed 
to demand and concentrate attention in 
the eyes. For so had his friend Robert 
Strang looked; so had the inner man in 
him attracted and dominated his fellows. 

The soul of Judge Henry rose up in 
sudden hot rebellion at this invasion. 
What right had any other man to stand 
at his ease here, in the presence of his 
wife, in his and Lilla’s very sanctuary? 
What did he mean by smiling at her in 
that lordly and commanding fashion ? 
Was this man to stand eternally, night 
and day, regarding her with those smil- 
ing and attractive eyes? 

The soul of him rose up in revolt; a 
fire of anger and indignation possessed 
him. He turned and left the room, and 
seizing his hat, rushed into the street to 
try and dissipate what he felt to be un- 
reasoning and unreasonable anger. He 
strode along the Avenue block after block, 
the regular movement of his limbs and 
the alternate beat of his feet upon the 
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pavement gradually moderating his ex- 
citement, and substituting the warmth 
and glow of natural exercise for the un- 
natural heat of anger. 

It was pleasant to be taking a stretch 
of this sort—passing club windows, nod- 
ding to men acquaintances, and lifting his 
hat to the women whom he met and knew. 
There was almost a procession of them 
coming in from their afternoon drive in 
the Park, and carriage after carriage met 
and passed him. Stately and fair, young 
or old, attractive or unattractive, they 
were returning down the Avenue to their 
separate homes, where perhaps they were 
veritable blessings, or something very 
much the reverse. 

So thought Judge Henry; and then 
among the advancing carriages came a 
low victoria, holding a fair and lovely 
woman and two well-bred-looking and 
well-dressed children. It was really an 
attractive, almost a noticeable group, and 
a satisfied smile found a place for itself 
on Judge Henry’s somewhat severe lips. 
The lady leaned quickly forward and 
spoke to the coachman, and the carriage 
drew up to the sidewalk. 

‘*Come in with us. How delightful! 
Lilla, you may sit with Rob.” And the 
Judge found himself seated beside his 
wife, with the two children in front, him- 
self a part and, as he approvingly felt, 
the real proprietor of the group he had 
recognized and admired on the Avenue a 
moment before. 

This was really an improvement upon a 
solitary walk, and certainly upon the soli- 
tary sulk which had accompanied it. The 
smile of greeting lingered upon his face. 

‘“Why, how came you to be here?” 
asked his wife. 

‘*T came home rather early, and thought 
I would take a walk. I started for the 
Bar Association, but the Avenue was so 
attractive I kept on,” answered the Judge. 

His wife read his face with a quick 
glance, but found nothing in it except a 
pleased well-being, unless it might be a 
little trace of self-consciousness. 

‘“Well, I am delighted,” said she. 
‘This is what you should do every after- 
noon.” And she leaned back contentedly 
upon her cushioned seat. 

Indeed, she had good reason to be con- 
tented; she was piloting her husband safe- 
ly through the shoals of the rather risky 
incidents of early married life, and he 
was a man a little inclined to take things 
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too seriously, to be almost morbidly se} 
conscious about the duties and proprieti S 
of life. 

‘‘ There are some things,” reflected s}).. 
“that one must take lightly or not a; 
all, and he does not know it, poor man!” 
And all the time they were driving home 
she was a little tremulous, although so eo 
scious of able and successful generalship. 
She knew, as well as the Judge knew. 
what had sent him on his long walk, and 
she was hoping to turn leaf number tw. 
as successfully as leaf number one seemed 
to have been turned. 

Arrived at the house, fortunately the 
next thing was to dress for dinner; and 
this astute woman planned to have the 
children in the library for a part of the 
evening, and to fill their minds before 
hand with a prospect of making a family 
party to the circus for the next day. And 
while she brushed her hair the conscious 
ness under the fluffy crop was monologu 
ing in this fashion: 

‘* Of course he does not consider that if 
I can afford to sit opposite that queenly 
Lilla every evening, he can stand having 
my poor dear Rob’s presence in the room 
Isn’t it like men never to shift their point 
of view, but to level it always from the 
stand-point of self!” And she brushed the 
wavy locks vigorously, not forgetting to 
throw an occasional airy remark at the 
Judge through the open door of his dress 
ing-room. 

All the evening this domestic philoso- 
pher and critic and general in one re 
flected and criticised and manceuvred her 
forces successfully, and when it was over, 
went to her well-earned rest tired, but 
victorious, taking with her a husband so 
charmed by her beauty and gentleness 
and sweetness, and by his possession of 
her, that he accepted the situation even 
while he apologized to himself for doing it. 

It is astonishing how the most unpala 
table facts cease to be felt, are, in fact, 
entirely ignored, by the human mind the 
moment they have been even hesitating] 
accepted. It would have seemed mon- 
strous and impossible to the mind of the 
Judge, only a month ago, that the room 
which was in a way sacred to the days 
and years in which Lilla had made his 
sole happiness, and which she herself had 
dedicated and created as a shrine for her 
love, should be inhabited by the idea of 
another man, even though that man was 
his friend. 
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He had thoroughly liked and admired, 
had even loved him, but, after all, what 
was that feeling of confidence and admi- 
ration between man and man as com- 
pared with the thorough abdication of 
self whieh distinguishes the love of man 
and woman ? 

Sometimes in the early days of his new 
life. if he chanced to be sitting in the 
dusk of the library, the past seemed to 
reach out and claim him still. He found 
himself watching the face of his wife’s 
portrait to see if it revealed to him any- 
thing which might be like an inner life. 
It was unbelievable that anything so 
apparently instinct with consciousness 
should not feel and think. He was him- 
self conscious of a curious change in his 
feelings regarding it. Formerly he had 
felt for it a longing tenderness; he had 
sometimes, to his own surprise, broken 
the silence of the room with a despairing 
call; he had stretched out his arms in mo- 
ments of forlorn loneliness as if implor- 
ing her to come to him, and in such 
moments he had fancied that the figure 
seemed to lean toward him and the eyes 
to grow tender in answer to his longing. 

Now he fancied there had come a cer- 
tain reserve into the face of the picture, a 
look of proud sadness to have settled in 
the eyes, which had always met and fol- 
lowed his with soft and confident affec- 
tion. 

Of course he knew that this was fancy, 
but it had the effect of making him con- 
sciously or unconsciously withdraw his 
observation. He would not think of it. 
He would detach his life from the past as 
thoroughly as it was in him to do it, and 
it seemed that present loyalty exacted this 
much of him. His social life was widen- 
ing day by day, for his wife was one of 
those natures that seem to call to and be 
answered by all other natures, and the 
student life of his first manhood, the stu- 
dious aspect of which had been so thor- 
oughly shared by the wife of those years, 
was, in his increased and growing suc- 
cess, no longer necessary. 

It was only fancy, and yet it was curi- 
ous how strong the fancy became. 

‘** Those two in the iibrary.” That was 
the way he thought of them. What were 
they doing and feeling and experiencing 
all the long winter evenings while May 
and he were dining out or attending so- 
ciety functions? 

He could imagine the brown gloom of 
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the room, the deep half-glow of the soft- 
coal fire, the faint silver of the low-turned 
gas-jets, and looking across all the lux- 
ury of the scholarly room, this man and 
woman standing and sitting opposite each 
other, each of them so fine, so exceptional, 
as man and woman. 

In the blaze of gas and gayety, where 
the world was loitering with him, there 
was no one figure so distinguished for 
beauty as the woman who was sitting in 
the firelight of that library, and no man 
so distinguished for concentration of pow- 
er and attractiveness of nature as the one 
who stood forever watching her. 

It seemed a wrong to the world, as well 
as to themselves, that they should be 
shut in by privacy. Left to their own 
pictured selves for companionship, what 
wonder if the companionship should be- 
come consolation, and isolation should 
grow into a veritable bond between them! 

How easily that pictured strength of 
manhood might take upon itself the only 
thing it lacked, the power of motion, and 
step down and out of the place assigned 
it, and assuming its prerogative of will, 
move into closer and nearer companion- 
ship! 

And as time went on, and these two 
pictured selves felt the tie between their 
former world of love and themselves be- 
come more and more attenuated, when 
Lilla had quite ceased to be the tenderest 
thought on earth to her husband, and 
Robert was but a dream of former inter- 
est to his wife—when the two tittle chil- 
dren, who called the portraits *‘ papa and 
mamma,” were their only living ties to 
the living world—what wonder if these 
two vital semblances should gladly ac- 
cept their enforced companionship as a 
destiny, and live thus, in the very midst 
of former loves and surroundings, a life 
of elevated, untroubled, unchanging, and 
unwearied companionship and affection! 
They could never change in each other’s 
sight, or to the world. They were deliv- 
ered from the relentless work of time by 
the magic of the painter’s power. In the 
full beauty of womanhood and manhood 
they had been made immortal. The soft 
oval of Lilla’s face set between its curves 
of shining hair, the poised beauty of the 
perfect head, the comprehensive dignity 
of the whole woman enveloped in color 
and beauty as with a garment, would live 
forever. Even the rose so lightly held 
would never fall—any more than the 
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strength: of gaze, the compelling power of 
the man would cease to attract and to 
hold those who came within its limits. 

All the world around them would 
change; those who had stood with them 
in equal youth and beauty and love 
would suffer from time and pain, and 
perhaps go sorrowing on to age; but these 
two were exempt. 

And the mysterious drift of the future 
might still keep them together. The two 
children, who belonged to them equally 
with the mortal father and mother, grow- 
ing up together in one house, irresistibly 
thrown together in youth, bound togeth- 
er by the invisible threads of happening, 
might and almost inevitably would mar- 
ry each other, and there would follow the 
potent tie of blood; and in course of time 
these two portraits, belonging individual- 
ly to the future husband and wife, as the 
father of the one and the mother of the 
other, would become the common prop- 
erty of their children. 


They would be truly ‘grandfather's 
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I. 

AJHAT is the perennial charm of 
\ | Italy? Certainly not the climate, 
which never would have been praised 
unduly except by people accustomed to a 
much worse one. Is it in its antiquity? I 
confess that, considered externally, how- 
ever historically I am prepossessed by its 
age, I am more impressed with its youth. 
It is in a perpetual renaissance. The 
nightingales say that very early in the 
spring mornings. So do the scarlet and 
purple anemones and the wild-tulips, and 
the blossoms of the almond, the peach, 
the cherry, the pear, the nectarines, the 
apple, a whole gamut of exquisite color 
—a suffusion of the landscape-—among 
the silver-green olives and the dark ilex 
and the sentinel cypresses, all this ar- 
ranged on gentle slopes and along ter- 
races, in lines of grace and beauty, with 
somewhat of the precision of the notes 
and variations of a melody on a sheet of 
music, so that one feels it with something 
of the sensitiveness to pleasure that the 
reader has in an orchestral score. Or 





and grandmother's portraits,” and coula 
no longer be separated, even in though 
Even their nearest descendants would 

suppose they had been man and wife! 

And so the perpetual and legalized com 
panionship would go down the vista o 
years—whocan tell how many, or imagin: 
the unbroken peace, the untroubled exis} 
ence, the companionship to which even 
language was unnecessary, and where al! 
the gathered philosophy and wisdom of tli. 
looker-on at the changing events of life 
could be enjoyed together without dem 
onstration ? 

And there was another thought. The 
other selves of these two portraits—the 
two souls which had passed away into 
the infinite—if they found in each other 
a higher and wider development than 
they had experienced on earth, what 
sliould prevent their eternal companion 
ship? Why should they not go on expe 
riencing together, in ever-widening cir 
cles, the joy of infinite growth and infi 
nite understanding ? 
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rather, let us sey, that one sees in this pre 
arranged concert of exquisite form and 
color what one hears from an orchestra 
Man has been here a long time, and a long 
time civilized. Taste and industry have 
worked together for ages. The massive 
walls which support the terraces, the 
walled streams, and the walled high 
ways, the great villas among the heights 
or hanging on the slopes, the gardens so 
formal and so full of sentiment, the util- 
ization of every foot of soil and every 
vantage-ground for verdure, speak of ages 
of patient, solid labor. It is all so old, so 
permanent, so intelligently thought out; 
there is so much of the gray of age, and 
there are so many monuments of the 
past—fountains, bold carvings, inscrip 
tions, historical and religious and senti- 
mental, and yet it is all so vigorous with 
new life, the masses of roses along the 
walls, the alleys of glistening laurel, the 
bewildering bloom of parti-colored flow- 
ers, and the green of the cultivated rows 
in the vineyards, which is as vivid as the 
fields along the Nile in January. 
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This is art. This is the expression of 
civilized man, who has long had a pre- 
dominant sense of beauty, and formerly, 
if not now, the accumulated wealth to 
gratify his longing for that expression. 
And yet nature has much to do with it. 
It would be difficult to find elsewhere a 
region so adapted to artistic purposes as 
Tuseany, and especially the environs of 
Florence. Nowhere uniformity. There 
are no parallel lines of hills or of valleys. 
The landscape has the disorder of a pre- 
meditated arrangement for beautiful ef- 
fects. The spectator and the pedestrian 
cannot keep the points of compass. The 
Apennines and their spurs, the heights 
near the town, are always shifting in new 
and fascinating perspectives; the ridges 
running down to the valleys take unex- 
pected turns; and the embowered villas, 
which show against the sky or nestle 
along the slopes, are always shifting 
themselves into new and unforeseen com- 
binations. The towers move away to a 
new position in the landscape, the belfries 
send their melody of bells now from one 
direction and now from another, so that 
the bewildered walker seems in an en- 
chanted country. The city itself shifts its 
domes, its towers, its irregularly aligned 
palaces, at every point of view. Every 
villa has a different prospect, a new com- 
bination of landscape; and no villa in its 
form, arrangement, gardens, and terraces 
is a copy of any other. Skilful nature 
has made this variety of situation and 
prospect possible, but when wealth came 
to the Florence of the Renaissance it was 
the highly individualized Florentines who 
created this inexhaustible variety of arti- 
ficial beauty. They created this from 
their sympathy with nature, their under- 
standing of its adaptability to artistic 
treatment, and the result is the incompar- 
able beauty of the environs of Florence. 
Of course we are influenced by historic 
sentiment, we are not free from literary 
prepossessions, but I am forced to think 
that the permanent charm of Italy is in 
its visible art, not in any one of the arts, 
but in the sign of that spirit of man 
which knows how to transform nature 
so as to express its subtlest pleasure in 
existence. Perhaps this is civilization. 
Certain it is that Italy is the mother of all 
modern civilization, in form, in social 
charm, in feeling for beauty, as well as 
in intellectual life, and that she was gen- 
erations in advance of the rest of Europe. 


IT. 

The charm of Italy is, then, largely a 
human charm, one produced by the in- 
tervention of man in nature. The whole 
aspect of this Tuscan country is a witness 
to it. Herr Burckhardt, in his learned 
and brilliant study of the civilization of 
the Renaissance of Italy, says that the 
Italians are the first among modern peo- 
ple by whom the outward world was seen 
and felt as something beautiful. It is 
part of our very modern conceit that love 
of *‘ scenery ” is a recent human develop- 
ment, and that our passion in literature 
and in travel for “ landscape” and‘ views” 
is a distinction of this age. Though na- 
ture is made comparatively little use of 
in classic literature, there is no doubt that 
there was among the Romans as well as 
the Greeks a hearty enjoyment of the ex- 
ternal world. Certainly this existed in 
the Middle Ages, and found expression in 
songs; and from the time of Dante we 
have a full recognition of the influence 
of nature upon the human spirit. It was 
that prodigy of all manly and artistic 
accomplishments and of learning, Leo 
Battista Alberti, in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, who had a passion for 
nature that would now make him free of 
our most advanced cult. He was like 
our own Dr. Holmes, who used to lift his 
hat, in token of his reverence, to a stately 
or graceful tree. Leo Battista entered 
with even more sympathetic intensity 
into the world of beauty ; it was not weak- 
ness, but a refined sensibility, that made 
him shed tears at the sight of noble trees 
and waving corn-fields; and it is related 
that, more than once, when he was ill, 
the sight of a beautiful landscape cured 
him—an instance that the mind-curists 
may turn to good account. The relation 
of nature to man was as clearly displayed 
by Petrarch a century before, who made 
the ascent of a mountain, Mont Ventoux, 
near Avignon, for its own sake, and in 
obedience to the truly modern longing 
for a vast panoramic view. Alneas Syl- 
vius, who became Pope Pius II., fully re- 
flected the culture of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was a normal type of the men 
of the early Renaissance. He not only 
enjoyed to the full the Italian landscape, 
but he described enthusiastically its mag- 
nificence and its loveliness in the minut- 
est details. He enjoyed nothing so much 
as country life, and excursions among the 
hills of Tuscany, which was his birth- 
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place. When he was old and infirm he 
was carried in a litter through the moun- 
tains and valleys, and his descriptions of 
the scenery show not only his intense 
delight—a rapture in the exquisite pros- 
pects which are to-day the common prop- 
erty of the world—but the eye of a keen 
and practised observer. Those were evil 
days for the Popes, but the stay of Pius 
II. at Monte Amiata in the summer of 
1462, in an old Lombard monastery half- 
way up the mountain, in the shade of 
the oaks and chestnuts, with the sight of 
green meadows and the towers of Siena 
in the distance, is noted as a period of un- 
clouded happiness to this passionate wor- 
shipper of nature. The happiness in 
nature expressed in his commentaries is 
genuine modern enjoyment. 

It was the appreciation of natural scen- 
ery along with the high development of 
the artistic temperament in the Renais- 
sance that beautified the environs of Flor- 
ence, and it was the strong individuality 
of its cultivated inhabitants that saved 
this movement of adornment from mo- 
notony. The villas each and all show in- 
dividual taste, and even in the formality of 
the landscape-gardening there is a pleas- 
ing variety and character, which seem to 
differeutiate these artificial creations from 
the like in France or in Germany. To 
me there is here a finer and more subtle 
sense of beauty. The picturesqueness of 
Tuscany and of many other parts of 
Italy of course greatly aids this effect, 
but when all allowance is made for that 
that can be necessary, the chief and per- 
manent and unwearying charm here is 
that of high civilization, of the ability to 
interpret nature in the most sympathetic 
art. 

But why should we argue about the 
matter? The little green lizards running 
along the wall do not, nor the roses lean- 
ing over it. Is it not enough to enjoy 
without analyzing the sources of our plea- 
sure? I know other places where the sky 
is as blue and the landscape has as many 
hues, where from picturesque belfries the 
bells are calling peace and resignation 
every hour of the day, but few other 
places where one has such a sense of lei- 
sure in the midst of rural industry and 
moderate prosperity. Enough to realize 
in one modern hour the refined gracious- 
ness of such a scene, which is at once 
classic and medizval and romantic, and 
human. 
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Ill. 

Considering our common humanity. 
and our authority for believing that all 
the races of men are of one blood, and 
our pathetic efforts to bring all men with 
in the same circle of influence, the per 
sistent diversity of mankind is a standin; 
problem. Notwithstanding all our efforts 
and pretences, the races remain isolated 
and with only an approach to a happy 
understanding of each other. Taking 
those most closely connected in the ties 
of a common civilization, and even reli 
gion, their points of view of life are so 
radically unlike that reposeful confidence 
in being mutually understood is almost 
hopeless. If we eliminate the accidents 
of color or of any physical character pro 
duced by climate, or the superficial social 
habits, there remains in the spirit, in the 
way of looking at life and at moral and 
zesthetic questions, a great gulf, which no 
mere good-will or personal liking can 
overcome. This isolation, this inability 
to enter into the thoughts of another race, 
is vividly realized when we turn to a re 
mote past or discover any primeval sur- 
vival. Our scholars stand as yet before 
a blank wall without a door in the pres 
ence of the carven writing of Central 
America; and if by lucky guesses or ex- 
periments we are ever able to read it, very 
likely we shall find the ideas expressed 
more obscure than the writing now seems. 
Professor Maspero, in The Dawn of Civ- 
ilization, in his comments on the frag- 
ments of literature of the Chaldeans pre- 
served to us on clay tablets, says that the 
impression produced is complex, in which 
astonishment rather than admiration con- 
tends with a sense of tediousness. There 
are some exceptions, like the narrative 
of the adventures of Gilgamas, but ‘‘ the 
bulk of Chaldean literature seems nothing 
more than a heap of pretentious trash, in 
which even the best-equipped reader can 
see no meaning, or, if he can, it is of such 
a character as to seem unworthy of rec- 
ord. His judgment is natural in the cir- 
cumstances, for the ancient East is not 
like Greece and Italy, the dead of yester- 
day whose soul still hovers around us, 
and whose legacies constitute more than 
half of our patrimony; on the contrary, 
it was buried soul and body, gods and 
cities, men and circumstances, ages ago, 
and even its heirs, in the lapse of years, 
have become extinct. In proportion as 
we are able to bring its civilization to 
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light, we become more and more con- 
scious that we have little or nothing in 
common with it. Its laws and customs, 
its methods of action and its modes of 
thought, are so far apart from those of the 
present day that they seem to us to be- 
long to a humanity utterly different from 
ourown.... Itsartists did not regard the 
world from the same point of view as we 
do, and its writers, drawing their inspi- 
ration from an entirely different source, 
made use of obsolete methods to express 
their feelings and co-ordinate their ideas. 
It thus happens that while we understand 
to a shade the classical language of the 
Greeks and Romans, and can read their 
works almost without effort, the great 
primitive literatures of the world, the 
Egyptian and Chaldean, have nothing to 
otfer us for the most part but a sequence 
of problems to solve or of enigmas to un- 
riddle with patience.” 

This is an extreme illustration of the 
radical differences in races, which is no 
doubt an element in discontent and strife, 
or what is often called progress, but it is 
what we all experience in a less degree 
in contact with a people or a literature 
alien to us. The Italians of the Renais- 
sance, who were the first to recognize them- 
selves and their relations to the world at 
large, used to discuss this question. A 
little work by Ortensio Landi (1536) re- 
ports pretended conversations held at For- 
cium, a bath near Lucca, by a large com- 
pany of men and women, on the question 
whence it comes that there are such great 
differences among mankind. No solu- 
tion was arrived at, but the differences 
among Italians then living were detailed, 
in their modes of life, in costumes, in lan- 
guage, in intellect, in loving and hating, 
in the way of winning affection, in the 
manner of receiving guests, and in eat- 
ing. A large part of the work is devoted 
to women, their differences in general 
(the sex seems always to have been a 
puzzle even to itself), the power of their 
beauty, and especially the question wheth- 
er women are equal or inferior to men. 
And the latter part of this discussion is 
notable, because it was in an age when in 
Italy the education of women was (ex- 
cept in warlike arts) the same as that of 
men, when there was no talk of the en- 
franchisement, or the emancipation rath- 
er, of the sex, for it was taken for grant- 
ed that she could and would do freely 
whatever she had the ability todo. The 


differences in mankind, however, were 
forced upon the notice of the Italians 
by their contact with the Germans, the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Turk. It 
was to a degree a difference in civiliza- 
tion, in refinement of life, but it was a 
deeper divergence in the way of looking 
at life. And this difference among Euro- 
pean races, notwithstanding the collisions 
and the intimacy of centuries, still con- 
tinues. It needs very little to bring it 
out. Notably this is true between Eng- 
land and France, and between France 
and Germany, but the mutual understand- 
ing of the French and the Italians is al- 
most as much clouded, though we might 
expect readier sympathy between the 
Latin races. The language, the final ex- 
pression of national life and of thought, 
is a veil between the races, never quite 
thin enough, with the utmost familiarity, 
to be transparent. Translation is impos- 
sible. The different races are never quite 
sure that they comprehend each other in 
the depths of their natures. Warm in- 
dividual friendships arise, but the mass of 
the peoples stand aloof in alienation of 
thought, if not in distrust or suspicion. 
IV. 

It is agreeable to believe that the facili- 
tated intercourse of modern life is remov- 
ing these race differences and sources of 
misunderstandings. All goes on very 
well until two peoples happen to covet 
the same thing, or are crossed in the ri- 
valries for a commercial market, when 
the national antagonism flashes up. No- 
thing is dwelt upon with more pleasure, 
in drawing-rooms as well as at public 
dinners, than the growing concord and 
mutual respect of the great branches of 
the English-speaking races; and yet no- 
thing is clearer even in this case of con- 
sanguinity than the existence of an inde- 
scribable difference between the English 
and the cosmopolitan and as yet unas- 
similated peoples that make up the United 
States. At critical moments a feeling of 
antagonism flames up, which is much 
more serious than the alleged inability to 
understand each other’s humor and jokes. 
Considering the growth of the United 
States and of the English colonies, it 
seems to be admitted that the English is 
to be the conquering language of the 
world, and in the great struggle of civil- 
ization that England and America will 
be placed in a position where the strong- 
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est mutual friendship will be desirable. 
They are now more in accord as to their 
views of this world and the next than 
any other two nations. They have more 
common grounds of social intercourse. 
No opportunity is omitted by the ora- 
tors, except in moments of irritation 
caused by some rivalry, to emphasize the 
kinship and the mutual esteem: There 
was a time when America was more de- 
pendent and more anxious to emphasize 
this kinship than she is now, notwith- 
standing the long-preserved supercilious 
political and literary attitudes towards 
her. Her own growth and sense of pow- 
er have now made her indifferent to these 
small annoyances, while a wider know- 
ledge of her relations to the world has 
drawn her into more sympathy with the 
moral qualities of her kin beyond sea. 
Private friendships between Englishmen 
and Americans are almost numerous 
enough to guarantee perpetual peace and 
the discontinuance of petty irritations. 
But the petty irritations are a fruitful 
source of bad blood, and create the dis- 
likes that in critical hours become nation- 
al animosities. It is, in the Spanish ring, 
the little points of the darts of the bande- 
rilleros that goad the bull to madness. The 
banderilleros are agile, picturesque, and 
no doubt estimable creatures, who only do 
this for the amusement of the crowd, and 
not from native malevolence. It seems a 
pity, in the honest efforts of these two na- 
tions to see the world from the same point 
of view, that London should keep a little 
group of literary banderilleros solely to 
keep up this irritation. There is nothing 
more needed in these days than honest 
and frank international criticism in liter- 
ature. There is nothing more to be de- 
plored than petty criticism and fault-find- 
ing based on national prejudice. To the 
American writer, with his possible field 
of 65,000,000 of readers at home, English 
opinion commercially is of comparative 
indifference, and year by year of less 
consequence. But just this sort of stud- 
ied annoyance counts a good deal in the 
creation of national ill-will. The English 
critic who has this in mind no doubt 
sometimes strains a point in hospitality 
to an American book, but a common 
and evident attitude of the banderillero 
in London is predetermined fault-finding 
when he opens an American book. He 
is bound to find something to put his deli- 
cate foot on if he can. To be sure, we 





offer him frequent occasion, but his at- 
titude towards the American novel oy, 
story is very different from that towards a 
like production of Great Britain, towards 
which he commonly has an insular so‘; 

ness and favor. To look for American- 
isms is an innocent pastime, since if lie 
looks far enough he is pretty sure to run 
into old English, but he likes beyond this 
to say something that will be offensive to 
the Americans as a whole, and to tack it 
on as a rider to his special condemnation. 
His special condemnation may be perfect- 
ly deserved. The critic of the Atheneum, 
for instance, never makes a mistake in 
judgment, for his knowledge is equal to 
his sympathies. He is one of the coterie, 
apparently, who thinks he is pleasing 
somebody by finding opportunities for 
gratuitous flings at Americans, and usu 

ally he improves his weekly chance 

Having occasion recently to express his 
curt disapproval of a novel by a South 

ern writer, whose work certainly entitles 
him to respectful treatment on both sides 
of the water (which would have been ac 

corded any writer in England of equa! 
mark), this critic puts a little snapper on 
his lash by the remark that ‘‘ the Ameri 

can is occasionally terrible.” How terri- 
ble the American really is the critic will 
probably never know, for when that un- 
couth barbarian in letters some day de- 
scends on him (as is the custom in his 
native land), the critic will be safe in his 
anonymity. This sort of weekly nagging 
will do no harm to the American gener 

ally, nor perhaps to the special author, 
but it seems in its way to keep alive an 
alienation which the English generally 
profess to wish to lessen, and it is doubt- 
ful if the amusement it affords compen- 
sates for it. It may be said in all serious- 
ness that the American literary class ask 
nothing but justice at the hands of their 
English cousins; that the colonial desire 
for ‘‘ taffy” has pretty well disappeared ; 
and that their gradual adjustment to the 
expectation of injustice is not a good omen 
for the fair and open-hearted friendship 
of the two peoples. 


Vv. 


No one can yet tell the benefit to the 
country in the cultivation of its historic 
consciousness by the foundation of the 
various societies which draw their im- 
portance from our past life and achieve- 
ments. It is not, we dare say, so much 
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that they give present distinction to their 
members and increase their pride in 
Americanism, as that they lead %o historic 
study and to an acquaintance with the 
sources of our true greatness. That the 
Sons of the Revolution are all students 
may be doubted, but they like to hear of 
the glories which they do not have to 
share with citizens naturalized since 1784, 
and the feeling of special proprietorship 
in the nation makes them more jealous 
of its present honor and good name. No 
son of this sort would do a mean thing 
in polities, unless he found an example 
of it in Revolutionary days. With the 
Daughters of the Revolution there is 
something more than social pride in an- 
cestresses who worked hard and lived 
plainly in primitive conditions, and who 
had more virtues than accomplishments. 
These Daughters ransack the past not 
simply to give them present social stand- 
ing and prominence, but to lay to heart 
the lessons of history in regard to the de- 
velopment of woman in the modern state. 
They apply themselves to understand the 
principles of their government, to do jus- 
tice to the sex whose chief monuments 
have been their unrecorded virtues, and 
to carry into the present struggle for 
‘‘rights” the accumulated momentum of 
the sex in the past, now organized so as 
to be effective. Indeed, what may not 
be expected of their efforts to endow and 
place beyond peradventure the means for 
the education of women? And then there 
is polities. It was doubtless far from the 
intention of the organizer of Sons or 
Daughters to use their force in practical 
polities; but if women are going into poli- 
tics,or rather, let us say, are to stay in, what 
better training for the questions of the 
day than that complete mastery of polit- 
ical and social and economic history which 
the Daughters are attaining? If there is 
to be a renaissance of patriotism, it is with 
the revival and understanding of the old 
American spirit. 

It seems to be a tenable notion that the 
further back we can get a hold on that 
spirit, the more effective will it be, and 
the more important and vital and exclu- 
sive will be the society that gets the most 
remote grip on it. It was speedily seen 
that the Sons and the Daughters of the 
Revolution, though they were vast in 
numbers, and were two great armies with 
truly democratic banners, drew their in- 
Spiration and distinction from a too re- 
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cent period. The Revolution was such a 
little while ago that nearly everybody 
was in it,as a contractor or patriot or 
soldier; those who were not Washing- 
ton’s nurses were his aids; in half the 
old farm-houses was an old flintlock that 
had been‘* busted ” at Concord or in squir- 
rel-shooting. A great many more people 
were eager to fight in the Revolution 
now than would enlist and stand by when 
Washington most needed soldiers. The 
Revolution was almost as popular as the 
present pension department. 

To get a firmer hold, therefore, upon 
the glorious historic past, were organized 
the Society of Colonial Wars and the So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames. The devotees 
of these societies carry their researches 
to the time of the discovery. They derive 
their distinction from no recent patriot- 
ism—though that may, indeed, adorn it— 
but from the deeds of men and women 
who were pioneers in America, and waged 
war on forests, bears, Indians, and French. 
To have killed a Frenchman in fight be- 
fore 1750 is as meritorious as to have fra- 
ternized with one after 1776. To make 
colonial history contribute to the nation- 
al and social pride is the labor of the Co- 
lonial Dames, the descendants of the men 
and women who cleared their country 
and cultivated the virtues that fitted it 
for rebellion. They are the descendants 
of the discoverers and pioneers, and their 
object is to nurse those primitive virtues 
and that early spirit of self-sacrifice and 
simplicity in which we perceive the foun- 
dations of our enduring institutions. And 
here we seem to have gone back to the 
source of our highest pride and exclu- 
siveness. But is there not another step 
to be taken, another organization that 
shall really be distiuctive and final? We 
speak of the discoverers. Does not that 
imply something beyond, namely, the dis- 
covered? We have some hints of this 
original aristocracy in Pocahontas, and in 
the invention of the legend about her, for 
the satisfaction of a deep feeling in hu- 
man nature, an aspiration for exclusive 
royal distinction. Her people were here 
of old; they were the original Americans; 
they enjoy the proud eminence of being 
the discovered. Until we embrace them 
in our historical pride we are mere usurp- 
ers and adventurers. The Daughters of 
the Revolution do well. The Colonial 
Dames do well. But neither reaches to 
an original, exclusive. and permanent dis- 
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tinction. The next step must be taken, 
and that will be by the organization of 
the Society of Aboriginal Dames. 

VI. 

Speaking again of education, have we 
not something to learn in the experience 
of that marvellous child Helen Keller, 
who is deaf, dumb, and bind? Cannot 
we come back to reality in our methods? 
We speculate a good deal about innate 
ideas. We grope in the dark. Up to 
the age of seven years Helen Keller was 
in absolute darkness, but probably with 
consciousness of the darkness. For the 
mind which lived in her, finding no 
means of expression, was tormenting her 
into insanity. The first light she got 
was in the comprehension that a ‘* word” 
meant a thing. It took, in fact, the ap- 


prehension by her of three words to open 
the world to her, and, curiously, the third 
word was “door.” She learned that 
c-u-p meant a cup, that p-u-m-p meant a 
pump, and when she learned that the 
signs on her hands of d-o-o-r meant door, 
the illumination was complete. Sudden- 






POLITICAL. 


UR Record is closed on the 13th of May.—As a 
result of a police census, the population of New 
York city was given as 1,849,866. 

Peace was concluded between Japan and China, 
China ceding Formosa to Japan, consenting to the 
independence of Korea, guaranteeing the payment 
of an indemnity of $100,000,000, and opening to 
the world five new commercial ports. Japan’s de- 
mand for the permanent occupation of the Leao- 
Tong Peninsula, including Port Arthur, was resisted 
by Russia, Germany, and France. Japan yielded 
the point on the guarantee by China of an additional 
indemnity of $50,000,000. The Mikado issued a 
proclamation urging moderation on the part of his 
people. 

Great Britain demanded from Nicaragua the pay- 
ment of an indemnity of $77,500 for the expulsion 
of her proconsul Mr, Hatch from Bluefields. The 
demand not having been complied with, English 
marines on April 27th seized the custom-house at 
Corinto. A settlement of the dispute was reached 
May 2d through the good ontices of Salvador, which 
guaranteed the payment of the indemnity, and the 
marines were withdrawn. 

The Reichstag in Berlin on May 11th rejected the 
government bill designed to repress socialism by a 
unanimous vote, 

The Cuban rebellion continued with severe skir 
mishing. The government was generally successful. 
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ly she comprehended everything. The 
irradiation, the illumination, of her face 
indicated the freedom, if not the birtl). 
of a soul. It was like a prisoner from 
infancy immured in a dark dungeon 
suddenly shown the light and living 
world. After that the progress was in 
credibly rapid. Having found the ‘‘ word,” 
the living word, she found everything. 

But there is another suggestion in her 
process of marvellous comprehension, and 
her swift advance in knowledge of things 
and of languages, and in the extraordi 
nary celerity of her present grasp of ne 
ideas. It isin her power of ‘‘ concentra 
ted attention.” She puts her whole fac 
ulties on the thing in hand. She is dis 
tracted by no outside influence. She 
hears nothing, sees nothing; her attention 
is in no way diverted by any sight, sound, 
or influence from the object her mind 
on for the moment. Consequently the 
impression is vivid, and it is lasting; she 
not only grasps the idea instantly, but 
her memory holds it tenaciously. She 
is a living example of the power of ‘‘con- 
centrated attention.” 


OF CU RRENT EVENTS! 


José Maceo, an insurgent leader of great ability, was 
killed in battle on April 10th. 


DISASTERS. 


April 14th.—Severe earthquake shocks were felt 
in southern Austria and northern Italy. At Lay- 
bach several lives were lost by falling buildings. 

April 28th.—One hundred and thirty lives were 
lost by the bursting of a dam at Bougy, France. 

May 3d.—More than one hundred lives were lost 
in a tornado in Iowa. 


OBITUARY. 


April 14th.—At New Haven, James D. Dana, pro- 
fessor of geology at Yale University, aged eighty- 
two years, 

April 21st.—At Albany, Paul Fenimore Cooper, 
son of the novelist, aged seventy-one years. 

April 25th.—At St. Johnsbury, Vermont, ex- 
Governor Franklin Fairbanks, aged sixty-seven 
years. 

May 1st.—At Houstonia, Missouri, General S. B 
Hayman, U.S.A., aged seventy-five years. 

May 7th.—At Elizabeth, ex-Governor Robert §. 
Green, of New Jersey, aged sixty-five years. 

May 9%th.—At London, Sir Robert Peel, aged 
seventy-three years. 

May 12th.—At Amherst, Massachusetts, Julius 
H. Seelye, ex-president of Amherst College, aged 
seventy-one years. 
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THE PACHA’S LEVEE. 
BY ROBERT HOWARD RUSSELL 


( NE morning, after a night’s rest broken 

many times by the howling and barking 
of the countless snarling yellow curs which 
infest the streets of Damascus, I was awaken- 
ed by the sound of a Turkish band marching 
down the dusty street by the side of the Bara- 
da. The weird and monotonous droning of 
the clarinets grew louder as the procession 
neared the hotel, but as it was not yet seven 
o'clock, and the pariah dogs had cheated me 
out of the best part of my night’s sleep, I did 
not rise, preferring to lie comfortably in bed, 
where I could look ont at the golden fruit 
which gleamed amongst the dark foliage of 
the orange-trees in the court-yard, and listen 
to the cool splash of the water as it fell into 
the marble basin of the fountain. 


The sound of passing feet died away, the 
musi¢e was growing faint in the distance, and I 
was dozing off comfortably into another little 
nap, When there was a rap on my door, and 
a fellow-traveller rushed in, exclaiming, ex- 
citedly: 

“Well, you have missed it! This is the first 
day of the great Moslem feast of Beiram, and 
all the dignitaries of Syria, in splendid robes 
and silk caftans, have just passed in proces- 
sion on their way to pay their respects to the 
Mushir, the Turkish military governor, who is 
holding a grand levee this morning.” 

Somewhat nettled at having missed this pic- 
turesque parade, I arose, and while my fellow- 
traveller was breakfasting I made my way 
down the narrow street toward the citadel. 





**I COULD DISCOVER NO SIGN OF COMPREHENSION UPON HIS GRAVE FACE.” 
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I had not gone far when I was joined by the 
watchful Yosef, a Syrian dragoman, who had 
guided me through the intricacies of the ba- 
zars on the preceding day. 

“Yosef,” I exclaimed, “ what manner of drag- 
oman are you, that you did not inform me yes- 
terday of this spectacle?” 

“Ah, Excellency,” replied the crafty Yosef, 
who had evidently known no more of the cel- 
ebration than myself until he was awakened 
by the sound of the band, “I wished to make 
surprise for you. At seex o’clock this morn- 
ing I wait for you by the hotel, but you not 
wake. Now you like Turkish band, we go 
hear him play in the serai.” 

We made our way through the narrow 
twisting streets, stepping over the sleeping 
dogs which lay stretched out in the middle of 
the roads, exhausted by their night’s prowling 
and yelping, until we came to the military 
serai or square,on one side of which stretched 
the barracks of the Fifth Corps of the Turkish 
army, while opposite was the palace of the 
Mushir, the commandant and general of the 
division. 

The square presented a brilliant sight. In 
a small enclosed garden at the right of the 
palace the band was playing lustily, and two 
pyramids of silver bells of various sizes, ar- 
ranged on staves and surmounted by golden 
crescents, dazzled the eyes as they were turned 
rapidly in the bright sunlight, keeping time 
with the barbaric music. 

To the left of the palace carriages were driv- 
ing up, with dark-faced coachmen in silk robes 
and red tarbooshes, and gorgeous cavasses in 
blue jackets richly embroidered with gold, 
wearing long curved swords with silver han- 
dles, and looking very fierce and important. 
on the box-seat. From the carriages a stream 
of grave-looking Syrian dignitaries in silks 
and satins were alighting at the foot of the 
marble steps. Black-bearded Greek priests and 
bishops in purple and black vestments, wear- 
ing tall black head-coverings bearing a strong 
resemblance to a modern silk hat worn upside 
down; hadjis and descendants of the Prophet 
with green turbans; dervish sheiks in long 
brown gowns, wearing on their heads great 
brown cones, like inverted flower-pots, nearly 
two feet high; Turkish officers in smart uni- 
forms; Bedouins from the desert, with their 
dark silk kaffiéhs held in place by thick coils of 
camel’s-hair wrapped twice around their heads, 
were dismounting from their gayly caparisoned 
Arab horses, whose saddles and bridles were 
decorated with brilliant designs in beads and 
shells; sheiks from Palmyra and Baalbec, rul- 
ers of the small desert towns—all had come to 
pay their respects to the Mushir. 

I had stood for some time, elbowed by the 
crowd and noting each fresh arrival, before my 
curiosity led me to wonder what was going on 
inside the palace, and how the Mushir would 
receive his guests; but no sooner did the 
thought occur to me than I determined to go 
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in and see for myself, so, turning to Yosef, 
said: 

“Yosef, I will also pay my respects to t! 
governor.” 

“Oh,” said Yosef, with visible signs of alar) 
in his usually imperturbable face, “it ees yo 
necessairy.” 

I explained that even if it were not neces 
sary I intended to go, but Yosef demurred. 

“You do not know heem. You cannot go.” 

I endeavored to explain to Yosef that possi 
bly if I did know the Mushir I might not wish to 
go, but not having the pleasure of his acquaint 
ance, I felt bound to give him the benefit of 
the doubt, and pay him my respects. Yosef 
was in despair. 

“Tt could not be-—it was not necessairy.” 
He begged and implored, and threatened to 
desert me; but I had determined to see the 
inside of the palace, and his prayers did not 
move me. So, drawing on my gloves and 
squaring my shoulders, I mustered up all the 
dignity at my command, marched over to a 
conspicuous Turkish official literally smother 
ed in gold lace, who was standing at the foot 
of the marble steps, pulled out my card-case, 
and presented him with my card. He held it 
upside down and looked curiously at it, then 
turned it over and looked at the back to see 
if there should be anything there which he 
could decipher. The blank back afforded him 
no clew, and so, with an utterly puzzled look, 
he passed it on to another gold-laced guardian, 
who stood a few steps above him, accompany- 
ing the transfer with a remark in Turkish 
which, as it appeared to me to be entirely ir- 
relevant, I will not repeat. I stood calmly at 
the foot of the steps, while my card was passed 
from hand to hand, and finally disappeared 
through the doorway. 

A moment afterwards two of the command- 
ant’s aides appeared at the top of the steps, a 
question was asked, and I was pointed out to 
them, and they saluted me gravely,and escort- 
ed me to the top of the marble steps, and 
then through the hall of the palace to the en- 
trance of an immense long salon, at the end of 
which, seated on a divan, his decorations on 
his breast and his sword at his side, was the 
Musbir. 

No one else was in the room; and Yosef, who 
had followed me quakingly up the steps, had 
stopped at the door. As I walked up the room 
I commenced to wonder what I should say. I 
had been for several months in Arab countries, 
and had asmall working vocabulary of Arabic, 
consisting of the usual salutations, and such 
phrases as “It is warm,” “It is good” or “It is 
bad,” “ Go faster,” and “ How much is it?” but 
I did not see how I was to carry on a very ex- 
tended or intelligible conversation with this 
smallequipment. But mustering up my cour- 
age, I advanced towards the end of the room, 
and after making the grand Oriental salute by 
bending my body, and touching my hand first 
to the floor and then to my heart, mouth, and 
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forehead, I opened the 
conversation with the 
customary Oriental sal- 
utation, “Salaam alé- 
kum!” meaning “ Peace 
be with you!” 

Now there are two 
answers to this saluta- 
tion—you can either re- 
verse it, and say, “Alé- 
kum salaam,” which 
seems very much like 
saying, “You're an- 
other,” or you may place 
your right hand on your 
breast, and afterwards 
raise it to your forehead, 
and say, “ Kahweh dai- 
man!’ which means 
“May you never want 
coftee !” 

My distinguished host 
used neither, but bowed 
gravely,and with a wave 
of his hand motioned me 
to a seat on the divan 
at his side. Believing 
that a cheerful flow of 
conversation would re- 
lieve any embarrass- 
ment that he might feel 
in receiving a stranger 
from a distant part of 
the world, I formulated 
almost my entire stock 
in trade of the Arabic 
language into one long, 
disconnected sentence, 
which indicated my anx- 
iety for his welfare, 
touched upon the state 
of the weather, and con- 
cluded with a variety o! 
shopping phrases and 
doukey - talk, in the 
course of which I re- 
member saying * Bikam 
deh?” (What does this 
cost?) and * U’a Riglak” 
(Take care of your foot). 

My host sat calmly 
through this brilliant 
and pyrotechnic conver- 
sational display, and 
when I paused I could 
discover no sign of comprehension upon his 
grave face. Looking down the room, I saw 
the shrinking figure of Yosef just without the 
doors, and after an abortive attempt to involve 
the Pacha in a French dialogue, 1 called Yo- 
sef’s name and signalled him to come to my 
assistance. 

Yosef cringingly and apologetically made 
his way to where I sat,and commenced a se- 
ries of elaborate and conciliatory salaams to 
the Pacha, evidentiy wishing to convey to that 











**I MARCHED DOWN THE STEPS.” 


august Oriental the fact that he was not per- 
sonally responsible for my introduction to the 
palace, and had done his best to restrain me. 

“Yosef,” I said, “ the old gentleman does not 
seem to fully grasp my Arabic; suppose you 
try him and tind ont what the trouble is.” 

Yosef then addressed himself to the Pacha, 
who replied in Turkisly, and Yosef then ex- 
plained to me that his Excellency did not un- 
derstand Arabic, having only lately come here 
from Turkey 
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My kuowledge of the Turkish language was 
limited to the single word git, which conveys 
the same forceful ideain Turkish asin English, 
and as I was momentarily expecting the Pa- 
cha to introduce this expressive monosyllable 
in his speech, 1 resolved to throw the burden 
of the conversation upon my dragoman. 

“Yosef,” said I, “you shall interpret my 
English into the most tlowery Turkish of 
which you are capable ;” for experience had 
taught me that a man who has been brought 
up in the land of the Arabian Nights requires 
that the conversation addressed to him shall 
be exceedingly ornate before he can detect a 
complimentary flavor in it. 

“Tell his Excellency,” I began, “that my 
eyes have feasted upon the garden of the 
world, that earthly paradise, the fair city of 
Damascus, and that I could not take my way 
back to the New World without paying my re- 
spects to the ruler of this most ancient of cit- 
les, Whose name and military exploits are so 
well known even in far-away America.” 

I did not know his name myself at the time, 
and the sword by his side had suggested the 
military heroism, but the exigencies of Orient- 
al politeness require the straining of a point 
or two when a compliment is to be paid. 

Yosef evidently rendered my remarks in 
satisfactory Turkish, and a pleased smile grad- 
ually took the place of the puzzled look on the 
Pacha’s face. Then it was his turn, and he 
gave me back as good as I sent. ‘ Never had 
he been so honored before. It was true that 
he had been visited by many Europeans, but 
never before had he had the happiness of en- 
tertaining a traveller from America.” 

Yesef was kept busy bandying compliments, 
until I had exhausted every superlative which 
my ingenuity could apply to Damascus, its peo- 
ple, and its rulers, and then the Pacha excused 
himself for a moment and left the room. Pres- 
ently he returned and handed me three of his 
cards, which read as follows; 
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Not to be outdone in generosity, I produced 
my card-case, and added three more of my own 
to the one which I bad seen disappear up the 
steps, and which the Pacha now held in his 
hand. He received them with a becoming 
show of gratefulness, and placing them upon 
the divan, clapped his hands smartly together, 

Two Ethiopians immediately sprang from 
an adjoining room im answer to this signal, 
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and advanced bowing to take his orders, whi 
done, they retired to another room, almost in 
mediately reappearing bearing large trays co 
ered with richly embroidered gold cloths, upo 
which were various sweets, fig paste, Turkis 
delight, grape jelly, and golden goblets till 
with sweetened water flavored with rose. 

This was put before me,and with a sma 
spoon I took a mouthful of the grape jelly, t) 
Pacha did likewise, and then from the othe: 
tray we took tiny cups of thick coffee and 
delicious cigarettes. When I had taken my 
coffee and smoked my cigarette I arose to tak: 
my leave; for conversation, even under Yoset’s 
fostering care, had languished, and I did not 
care for any more grape jelly and rose-wate! 
before breakfast; so, expressing my pleasure in 
having seen the distinguished Pacha, I was 
about to withdraw. But the Pacha intended 
a further honor for me. Rising from the divan, 
he accompanied me to the end of the room, and 
then to the head of the marble steps. 

During my visit many carriages had ar 
rived, and the church and state dignitaries had 
been side-tracked into another room until m) 
interview with the Pacha should terminate. 
The conspicuous honor which the Pacha was 
doing me in accompanying me to the head of 
the steps evidently made a great impression 
upon the waiting crowd, and as I reached the 
top step the Pacha raised his hand, and the 
Turkish band burst intoa furious march. The 
soldiers presented arms, and the crowd opened 
a passageway for me towards the carriages. 

With a parting salaam I marched down the 
steps, Yosef behind me, no longer cringing and 
trembling, but with his head in the air and a 
triumphant smile upon his face. I had walked 
over from the hotel, but it would never do for 
me to take my departure in so humble a man- 
ner while the eyes of the Pacha were upon me, 
80, Without turning my head, I spoke in English 
to my proud retainer: 

“Yosef, pick out the best-looking carriage, 
with.a gold-laced cavass on the box, that you 
can see, and command the coachman to drive 
up to me at once.” 

Yosef did as he was bid, a gorgeous equi- 
page appeared, and I stepped into it,and at a 
word from Yosef we whirled away out of the 
square. When we were well out of sight I 
stopped the carriage, bestowed a liberal back- 
sheesh upon the driver and the cavass, and 
sent them back to wait for their master, while 
Yosef and I walked back to the hotel. 

As we walked along, Yosef, whose elation 
was unbounded at having made his first ap- 
pearance in the Mushir’s palace, could scarcely 
contain himself. 

“Excellency,” he suggested, “there is’nother 
levee, after breakfast; you like, we go to the 
palace of the civil governor.” 

“No, Yosef,” I replied. ‘ ‘It ees not neces- 
sairy.’ I have had enough of grape jelly, rose- 
water, and Turkish delight for one day. After 
breakfast we will go to the bazars.” 
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EDITOR'S 


A KENTUCKY WIT. 

In Covington, just across the river from 
Cincinnati, lives the Hon. Theodore F. Hallam, 
one of the ablest and most brilliant of Ken- 
ucky’s lawyers, and withal a wit of the high- 
st order. To those of us who have known 
ind loved him for a quarter of a century it has 

ften seemed that if record could have been 

ept of his bright sayings, the fame of many a 
more famons wit would stand eclipsed. 

During the war Colonel Hallam was an ul- 
tra Confederate, for most of the time upon Mr. 
Jefferson Davis’s private staff. “We should 
have won,” said he, gravely, “if we had not 
rad so much money. When you have to take 
1 market-basket in which to earry the cur- 
rency to buy your breakfast, there is little 
time left for military pursuits.” 

Governor Knott appointed Mr. Hallam upon 
his staff,and as the commissiou was about to 
be drawn the latter procured that it should 
be issued not to “ Colonel Hallam,” but to * Mis- 
ter Hallam,” which was duly done, upon pareh- 
ment, and under the great seal of the common- 
wealth, the recipient gleefully declaring that 
he was the only man in Kentucky who bore 
that title. 

Some years ago there was a prevalence of 
little house-breakings in Cincinnati, and the 
chief of police complained that he could not 
stop them, because the burglars escaped into 
Kentueky and found refuge there. When this 
contention was at its height Hallam and my- 
self stepped, one evening, into the St. Nicholas, 
and found there, with some of his friends, the 
Hon. Richard Smith, of the Commercial Gazette. 
He called to us, saying, “ Theodore, I see that 
they are harboring thieves in) Covington.” 
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“Yes,” answered Hallam. “Come over.” And 
Richard forthwith set up a small bottle. 

Opposite Hallam’s offices was a little wine- 
house wherein much legal business was trans- 
acted. Many clients would talk freely and clear- 
ly there when they would be tongue-tied in our 
rooms. We were issuing from this branch of- 
fice one day when we met one of Covington’s 
most charming ladies. “ Lam sorry, Theodore,” 
said she, “to see you coming out of a place 
like that.” “It is too bad, Miss Annie. Tl 
go back again.” And back he went. 

All men whose names can in any way be 
punned or played upon have suffered from ev- 
ery possible variation of such play until it has 
become wearisome and exasperating. Hallam 
had borne allusions without eid to the “ Mid- 
dle Ages,” “Constitutional Law,” et id genus 
omne, When, one day, at Washington city, he 
was introduced to Governor Hogg, of Texas. 
“Hallam? Hallam?” queried the Governor. 
“ Are you the original?” “ No, Governor Hogg,” 
said Hallam. “Are you?” 

To his other attainments Mr. Hallam add- 
ed that of a thorough knowledge of music, 
When the passion for Wagner first became 
prominent he took the opposite side. I think 
he has got over it now, but for the time he 
was very bitter. “I can forgive those,” said 
he, “who are affronoted when music exhibits 
anything approaching to melody, but when 
we drive out harmony also, I begin to wonder 
where we are at.” Upon another occasion, 
when an enthusiasé declared that “ Wagner 
combined the music and the poetry of Mendels- 
sohn and Schiller,” Hallam seriously replied, 
“Yes, he is as good a poet as Mendelssohn, and 
as good a musician as Schiller.” G.P 





A MUSCLE STRAINED. 


Ick-Man. “‘ Hey, Jack, come an’ help. This is too heavy for me.” 
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BOOKISH RHYMES. 
By Joun Kenprick Bangs. 
I.—MY LORD THE BOOK. 
A BOOK is an aristocrat: 
Tis pampered—lives in state ; 
Stands on a shelf, with naught whereat 
To worry—lovely fate! 


Enjoys the best of company; 
And often—ay, ’tis so— 

Like much in aristocracy, 
Its title makes it go. 


Il.—THE BIBLIOMISER. 


He does not read at all, yet he doth hoard 

Rich books. In exile on his shelves they’re stored ; 
And many a volume, sweet and good and true, 
Fails in the work that it was made to do. 

Why, e’en the dust they’ve caught since he began 
Would quite suffice to make a decent man! 


I11.—THE * COLLECTOR.” 

I got a tome to-day, and I was glad to strike it 
Because no other man can ever get one like it. 
‘Tis poor, and badly print; its meaning’s Greek ; 
But what of that? °Tis mine, and it’s unique. 

So Bah! to others, 

Men and brothers— 

Bali! and likewise Pooh ! 

I’ve got the best of you. 

Go sicken, die, and eke repine, 

That book you wanted—Gad! that’s mine! 


’ 


IV.—A READER 
Daudet to him is e’er Dodett; 
Dumas he calls Dumass ; 
But prithee do not you forget 
He’s not at all an ass; 


Because the books that he doth buy, 
That on his shelf do stand, 

Hold not one page his eagle eye 
Hath not completely scanned. 


And while this man’s orthoepy 
May not be what it should, 
He knows what books contain, and he 
“Can quote ‘em pretty good.” 
V.—A CYNIC’S VIEW. 
“One wife?” quoth Hawkins. “Humph! Why not 
Say that one book shall be man’s lot ?” 
* Because,” sighed Wilkes, moved by affliction, 
“One wife’s a library of fiction.” 


AN UNHAPPY TRIBUTE. 

WHEN Patrick Tiernan, the contractor, died, 
he left quite a snug little fortune to his widow. 
Patrick had begun his career in America in a 
very humble way, wielding a pick and shovel 
on the railroad for some years, until he had 
saved money enough to buy a horse and cart 
tu haul sand. From this it was but a step to 
become a contractor; and as Patrick’s affairs 
had become more prosperous he and his wife 
had moved, tirst from the single room to a mod- 
el tenement, then to a flat, and finally to the 
brownstone mansion in which Patrick had died. 

With each change of residence Mrs, Tiernan 
had grown a little more aristocratic, and in- 
clined to forget that her husband had ever 


been a humble wage-earner on the rail; 
and by the time they had attained the br 
stone house she had grown so sensitive vy 
the subject that Patrick himself did not « 
allude to that period of his thraldoem, 
even a hint at it from any one else nneo) 
the vials of Mrs. Tiernan’s wrath to sue] 
extent that the offender seldom dared to da 
en her doors for the second time. 

Patrick had made many friends and was a 
member of several societies, and on the day of 
his funeral many floral emblems arrived, by 
ing the cards of his former associates. Whey 
the numerous floral emblems had been effect iy 
ly disposed about the room, the widow was 
brought in to see the remembrances which |e- 
spoke the esteem in which Patrick had been 
held. 

She wandered from one to the other, exam- 
ining the cards attached to each floral piece, 
weeping and exclaiming from time to time at 
the kindness of her friends and the goodness 
of her late husband. 

“Poor Pat!” she crooned. “Tl niver look 
upon his loike agin. He was always such a 
gintleman.” 

Suddenly her eye fell upon a large floral 
anchor in the corner of the room, and in a mo- 
ment her tears were brushed away, and strid- 
ing across the room, with fire in her eyes, she 
pulled aside her crépe veil, and turning like 
an enraged lioness upon the roomful of peo- 
ple, she demanded, 

“Who the divil sint that pick?” 


HOIS? WITH HIS OWN PETARD 

HE was a vain man. He prided bimself on 
his wit,and upon one occasion he was asked 
to speak at a public dinner. Soznie time after- 
ewards the subject came up, and a certain per- 
son, Who was not particularly fond of him, 
asked, ‘“‘ And what did you speak about ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied pompously, 
his manner that of one who spoke so often he 
couldn’t remember. 

“Humph!” said the other. “ive heard a 
number of people say you didu’t know what 
you were talking about, but really, my dear 
tellow, I didn’t believe it.” 


ALL RIGHT. 

JONES was absent-minded, and as he was 
about to sail for the Continent with his wife 
and family, a friend came down to see him off 
and make sure all was right. The friend was 
late; it was within twenty minutes of sailing 
time, but he found Jones smiling and happy. 

“ Hello, Jones!” he cried. “ All right ?” 

“Yes,” nodded Jones, “ trunks, tickets, letter 
of credit, steamer chair—everything.  Flat- 
ter myself that all is right this time.” 

“That’s good,” was the answer. ‘ Where’s 
Mrs. Jones and the family? Have to tell them 
adieu and hurry ashore.” 

“ Jove!” cried Jones, sitting down suddenly, 
“T think they’re waiting at home for me.” 
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A REJECTION. 


His Lorpsurp. “Then. as I understand it, your only objection to me is that I am a foreigner” 
Mapemoisetie. * Well—ah—” 

His Lorpsarp. “The English and Americans are cousins, though, after all.” 

MapeMoIsELLe. “ Precisely; and I do not believe in cousins marrying.” 
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“It seems to me. John. that you might take the oars for a little while now 


‘No, my dear 
Resides, | don’t want to get my nose freckled 


A CLEVER ARRANGEMENT, 
THEY were two bores—two awful bores ! 
They drove men from the club by scores, 
Till Smithers had a happy thought, 
By which they twain were neatly caught 


One dav they came within his reach. 

Ile introduced them, and the speech of each 
So bored the other of those men 

They left, and ne’er came back again. 

And that is why that club is bent 

On making Smithers president. 


MR. O’FLAHERTY'S PRECAUTION, 

‘THE judgment held by Mr. Dunnigan agains 
Mr. O'Flaherty had been paid in open court, but 
the defendant still lingered, with a dissatis- 
fied expression clouding his face. Noticing 
this, the judge asked, “ What are you waiting 
for, Mr. O'Flaherty ?” 

“Oi’m waitin’ fer me resate.” 

“ But the judgment has been marked satis- 
fied, and that is much better than a receipt,” 
explained the judge. 

“Shure ut’s a resate oi’m wantin’,” affirmed 
Mr. O'Flaherty 

“Don’t you understand ?” asked the judge. 
“You can’t have a receipt. Your payment 
of the judgment is now part of the record in 
the case, and it will aiways show that you have 
paid.” 


The new man ought not to attempt to perform the arduous duties of a womat 


“Oi want a resate,” obstinately repeated 
Mr. O'Flaherty. 

“You can’t have a receipt, I tell you,” im 
patiently replied the judge  “ Your payment 
has been noted on the records, and that’s bet 
ter than a dozen receipts.” 

“But oi want a resate.” 

“See here, O'Flaherty, what do you mean by 
this infernal obstinacy ?” demanded the judge. 

“Yer ’anner an’ mesilf’ll be dyin’ some o’ 
these days,” explained Mr. O’Flaherty, “ an’ 
whin oi come to the gate Saint Pether ’Il be 
afther axin’, ‘Did yez pay thot Dunnigan? 
An’ oi’ll say, ‘Yis, oi did thot.’ An’ Saint 
Pether ’ll say, ‘Where’s the resate?’ An’ oi’ll 
say, ‘Ut’s sathisfied an the record, an’ oi have 
no resate.’ An’ thin Saint Pether ’ll say: ‘Go 
an’ get aresate. Yezcan’t get in here widout 
wan.’ An’, yer’anner, ut’s all over purgathory 
oi’ll have to be afther trampin’ to find yer ’an- 
ner an’ git a resate.” 


HIS EXPLANATION. 

DuRING the war old Rastus was asked by a 
Federal soldier why he was not out fighting 
for his rights. After pondering for a moment, 
he replied, “ Did yo’ ebber see two dogs a-fight- 
in’ over a bone, sal?” 

“Yes, oh yes!” 

“Did you ebber see de bone fight ?” 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


y= the present writer was investigat- 
\ ing the pedigree of the Mask of the Great 
Protector, which belonged to Thomas Carlyle, 
and which is one of the illustrations to Dr. 
George H. Clark’s new edition of his Essay 
upon Oliver Cromwell,’ he went to the begin- 
ning of things, and studied Mark Noble’s 
“Memoirs of the House of Cromwell,” a book 
published in 1784, and now but little known. 
In it he discovered that the family name was 
“ap-Morgan-ap-Williams, alias Cromwell”; 
and that Oliver’s father was born Williams. 
This fact, if it is a fact, is of little importance; 
it is rarely alluded to by other authorities, and 
it is merely mentioned here as a curiosity of 
biography which may interest those who care 
for such things. Carlyle called Noble “the 
great original,” but he added that “he is a 
man of extreme imbecility, whose judgment, 
for the most part, lies asleep, and indeed is 
worth little when broadest awake; a man 
who falls into manifold mistakes, commits and 
omits in all ways,in an element of perennial 
dimness.” The value of Noble’s work, upon 
which all subsequent biographies are based, is, 
for all that, not to be ignored. He was not a 
worshipper of Cromwell; perliaps he was quite 
the reverse; he declared Oliver to have been 
very dissolute once; but he confessed, before 
he got through with him, that he “was the 
greatest man who ever owed his existence to 
England.” 

Dr. Clark goes very much further than this 
when he asserts that “it may be doubted if 
there is a saint in the Roman Calendar for 
whom so many positive proofs of goodness can 
be found.” The instances of Cromwell’s gen- 
erous and pious acts are numerous, and au- 
thentic, and striking, no doubt; but it is possi- 
ble that Dr. Clark leans as far in one direction 
as Mr. Noble leaned in the other. Cromwell’s 
greatness there is none to dispute. But who 
can say, positively now, that he was as noble 
as he was grand? 

Dr. Clark notes the wonderful changes in 
the tone of the books upon Cromwell publish- 
ed since the middle of the present century. 
Oliver’s character for two hundred years was 
considered a riddle yet to be deciphered, “but 
that problem was forever solved, for the read- 
ing public,” says Dr. Clark, “in the year 1846” 
—the date of the first appearance of Carlyle’s 
great work, which is, without question, one of 
the most notable of the historical portraits of 
modern times. 

Dr. Clark is not painting a portrait of Crom- 

1 Oliver Cromwell. By Gronce H. Ciarx, DD. With 
Illustrations from Old Paintings and Prints. New 
Edition, with an Introduction by Cuaries DupLey 


Warner. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 2. New York: Iar- 
per and Brothers. 


well; he is merely drawing a sketch of his 
character based upon all the likenesses which 
have come down to posterity, particularly 
upon Carlyle’s picture which Mr. Froude calls 
the “full recovery of a true human figure of 
immense historical importance, from below 
two centuries of accumulated slander and mis- 
conception.” The author devotes interesting 
chapters to his subject’s early life; to his ex- 
periences as a farmer, and as a warrior; to his 
Parliamentary career; to his foreign policy; to 
his letters; to his later domestic surroundings ; 
and to a careful summary of what he believes 
to have been the essential nature and the 
moral qualities of the individual himself; clos- 
ing with the statement that Cromwell was “a 
man free from hypocrisy and insincerity, whose 
character was illumined by all Christian vir- 
tues, and who illustrated in his life the prin- 
ciples which he had learned from a Divine 
Master.” 

This, to the person who always hated Crom- 
well, who positively refused to read anything 
in Cromwell’s favor, and whom Dr. Clark quotes 
as wanting to go on hating Cromwell all the 
rest of his life, will come—if he permits him- 
self to read it—as a great surprise. But Dr. 
Clark, despite his enthusiasm, is so honest in 
the expression of his feelings, so clear, so schol- 
arly, that he must inspire respect and admira- 
tion for Cromwell, even in the breasts of those 
who are determined to hate the man forever. 

The new edition of this work is prefaced by 
a few appropriate words from Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner; it is enriched by a series of por- 
traits of Cromwell, of his Mother, of Hampden, 
of Ireton, of Sir Harry Vane, and others, which 
are not in the volume as it originally appear- 
ed, and which will add not a little to its un- 
questionable value as a study of the man and 
his times. 


FIVE years or so ago these columns contain- 
ed a brief notice of the first volume of George 
Ticknor Curtis’s Constitutional History of the 
United States, from their Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to the Close of their Civil War.? It is based 
upon, and is a continuation of the same author’s 
“ History of the Origin, Foundation, and Adop- 
tion of the Constitution,” published between 
1855 and 1858. In the new work Mr. Curtis 
proposed to carry on his history through the 
struggle for the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion, and throngh the later period when impor- 

tant Amendments had been adopted and put 


2 Constitutional History o of the United States from their 
Declaration of Independence to the Close of their Civil 
War. By Grorer Ticknon Curtis. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. Il. Edited by Joserm Cunnertson CLAYTON. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


into operation. He explained that the origi- 
nal construction and applications of the Con- 
stitution were of vital significance because 
those who had first to administer the new gov- 
ernment belonged to the generation which 
framed and established it, and especially be- 
cause many of them were actively engaged in 
framing and establishing it, or in opposing or 
amending it. And he added that it was his 
endeavor to keep distinct what had occurred 
before the Civil War, and what had happened 
after it, so as to explain the trying period when 
further Amendments were made necessary, or 
were believed to be so. He included in this 
latter exposition only those judicial construc- 
tions which related to the Amendments, and 
those which grew out of the Civil War, or ont 
of the measures which were adopted in its 
prosecution. 

The two volumes of the earlier work—now 
long out of print—virtually unchanged in 
style, entirely unchanged in the presentation 
of facts and conclusions, formed the first vol- 
ume of the present work. A second volume 
was announced as being in course of prepara- 
tion. This Mr. Curtis, unhappily, did not live 
to complete; but after his death, in 1894, a 
large mass of manuscript matter relating to it 
was found among Mr. Curtis’s papers, and this 
material was placed in the hands of Mr. Jo- 
sepli Culbertson Clayton, who presents it to the 
world. The editor, himself a close student of 
political science, and an intimate friend of Mr. 
Curtis, has had the advantage of continuous 
personal intercourse with the author, and 
thereby he has had many opportunities of 
knowing Mr. Curtis’s views and intentions. 

“ Curtis’s Constitution ” in its original form 
at once became a standard work upon its sub- 
ject; and it remained so for thirty years. 
What was said of the revision when the initial 
volume appeared, upwards of a decade ago, 
can safely be repeated here concerning the 
second volume. It displays a completeness 
and explicitness of detail, a clearness of meth- 
od, an impartiality of statement, and a spirit 
of love and reverence for the American Con- 
stitution and for the American Union, which 
cannot be too highly praised. 


Mr. JAMES Forp Ruopkss in his History of 
the United States from the Compromise of 1850,° 
naturally covers a much shorter period of time 
than is covered in Mr. Curtis’s work ; and, un- 
like Mr. Curtis, he devotes as many pages of 
text to the American People as he does to the 
laws and to the law-makers of the country. 
As a good American he sees us as we see our- 
selves, or rather as we ought to see ourselves ; 
and he shows us to ourselves as we are seen 
by other men. He quotes freely the tales of 


2 History of the United States from the ee oF 
1950. By James Forp Raonpes. Vol. IIL, 
With Maps. 8vo, Cloth. Uncut Edges and bit Top, 
$2 50. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


travellers, from Dickens, Basil Hall, and Mrs. 
Trollope, to De Tocqueville and Mr. Bryce; 

and he gives us the domestic impressions of 
men like Greeley, Holmes, Emerson, and Haw- 
thorne, not only concerning corrupt national, 

state, and municipal legislation, but in regard 
to our morals, our health, our habits, our cli- 
mate, our diet, our society, our watering- place 
life, our civilization, our theatre 8, and almost 
everything that is ours. An editorial in the 
Tribune of June 29, 1860, and no doubt written 
by the Founder of that paper, reproduced, in 
part, by Mr. Rhodes, sounds like a report of 
the Lexow Committee, and is most interesting 
reading to-day. “The Jaw is persistently de- 
fied,” wrote Mr. Greeley five-and-thirty years 
ago, “in order that the aldermen and their 
confederates may steal a good share of the 
money. Jobs are got up and ‘ put through’.... 
Our great tax-payers look on all this with 
stolid apathy, or bribe the requisite function- 
aries to undervalne their property. ...The 
men of means, of culture, of leisure having ab- 
dicated, the actual government of our city to- 
day rests on this basis: First. A conspiracy of 
ten thousand rumsellers to get rich, or to live 
uselessly at the general cost. Second. Next in 
order come the great army of roughs, sympa- 
thizing and co-operating with the rumsellers.” 

It is refreshing to turn from this picture to 
a second,in which Mr. Rhodes tells us that 
the improvement in respect to manners, cus- 
toms, diet, exercise, since 1860, is marked. The 
gospel of physical culture has been preached 
with effect, and Musenlar Christianity has 
been set up as an ideal worth striving for. 
“Health is the condition of wisdom,” quoth 
Emerson, in 1858, and very soon the American 
World of Fashion, discarding the Parisian 
mode of life, and beginning to imitate that of 
the English, shortened the city season, and ac- 
quired a love for the country, for out-of-door 
existence and for athletic sports. 

There is something to encourage us in both 
of these statements. If our men of property 
and culture have not yet altogether shaken 
off the yoke of ignorant and corrupt political 
tyranny, they have at least awakened to the 
fact that they bear it. And in 1895 we play 
golf and tennis and polo, rather than old-maid, 
blind-hookey, or poker. 

The first and second volumes of Mr. Rhodes’s 
“History of the United States,” covering the 
years from 1850 to 1860, were published early in 
1293; and the third volume, bringing us down 
to 1862, has just appeared. They are dignified, 
thorough, and complete. What their author 
says is well, and clearly, and often eloquently, 
said. And it may be relied upon as being true. 
The work has the quality, too rare in works 
of its kind, of being as interesting as it is in- 
structive. 


Mr. JOHN FIsKE says that “it is difficult to 
squeeze the narrative of nearly three centuries 
within the narrow limits of a school - book, 








without making it dull”; and then he goes on 
to vive the History of the United States* in four 
liundred and fifty pages, which do not contain 
a dull line, and in which there is not the slight- 
est trace of the squeezing process. The use 
of the word “squeeze ” itself is eminently char- 
acteristic of the unaffected strength and di- 
rectness of Mr. Fiske’s style, and of his habitual 
employment of plain Anglo-Saxon phrases as 
best expressive of what he has to say. No 
man who writes English to-day writes purer, 
more undefiled English than does the author 
of this work; while his complete mastery of 
his facts, and his acute perception of their 
relations, make every essay which comes from 
his pen, and every word which falls from his 
lips, @ marvel of clearness, simplicity, and 
force. 

The present volume, although written for 
schools, is equally fitted for the students of 
history in the closet and in the world. It con- 
tains as much as is to be found in any of the 
smaller histories of our country, and it is ar- 
ranged much more systematically than are the 
ordinary and average works of its kind. The 
author believes that the mind of the stndent 
should not be treated as a mere lifeless recep- 
tacle for facts; that the main thing is to arouse 
his interest and to stimulate his faculties to 
healthful exercise; and this he succeeds in 
doing in a most effective way, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Frank Alpine Hill, a teacher of 
great experience, and one whose ideas are 
quite in harmony with his own. The questions 
which serve as topical analyses of Mr. Fiske’s 
chapters, as well as the directions to teachers 
and the suggestive questions which point to 
answers to be obtained only in more exhaust- 
ive books, are furnished by Mr. Hill; and the 
result is a eredit to them both, and an immense 
help to those who study and read. 


Tue Comte de Barras died in Paris in 1829. 
His Memoirs,’ long looked for during all these 
intervening years, have recently been printed. 
The manuscripts were left in the hands of two 
intimate friends, with the request that they 
should be published at an appropriate time. 
Mr. George Duruy, son of the Third Napoleon’s 
Minister of Public Instruction, has lately in- 
herited these papers; and in view of what for 
a better term may be called “the Napoleon 
craze,” he feels that the appropriate time has 
at last arrived. As an enthusiastic Bonapart- 
ist himself it seems a little strange that he 
should undertake to give to the world the 

* A History of the United States for Schools. By Joun 
Fiske. With Topical Analyses, Suggestive Questions, 
and Directions for Teachers by Frank Apine HILL. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Half Leather, $1. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Co. 

5 Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate. Edit- 
ed, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Ap- 
poe. by George Dunvy. With Seven Portraits 
n Photogravure, Two Fac-similes, and Two Plans. 
In Four Volumes. Vol. I. The Ancient Régime and 
the Revolution. Vol. Il. The Directorate up to the 
18th Fructidor. 8yo, Cloth,Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$375 per Volume. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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autobiography of the First Napoleon’s most 
bitter enemy; but the world is the gainer 
by his action, and perhaps Bonaparte’s own 
statement that calumny had exhausted all its 
venom against his person may be Mr. Duruy’s 
excuse. Bonaparte declared once that he 
feared not slanderers, who, in. his case, were 
simply “biting granite.” The waters of the 
South Atlantic tried to crush the granite, even 
before Barras went to his own account; the 
historians have turned many an obliterating 
stream upon it since 1821; but still the granite 
stands, indifferent to bites—or to kisses! 

Barras was born in 1755,and he was well 
born. But he was not a very admirable or a 
very amiable character. His ancestors were 
Crusaders and heroes for many generations, ac- 
cording to his own statements, and they were 
always high in the confidence of their kings, 
and faithful to the crown. But when trouble 
came to the monarchy Barras declared himself 
against its preservation, the moment he dis- 
covered that he could, by so doing, best serve 
the interests of Barras. Asa member of the 
National Convention he cast his vote in favor 
of cutting off the head of his sovereign. He 
kept on cutting off heads, Robespierre’s among 
the others, until he lost his own head, in a 
political way, and went into retirement, where 
he proceeded to write memoirs which were to 
serve as a posthumous guillotine for the carcass 
of the founder of the French Empire. He was 
Bonaparte’s rival, in more ways than one, if 
Barras, and tradition, may be relied upon; but 
when he dashed his fist against the granite 
upon which Bonaparte was building the foun- 
dations of a throne, he hurt his knuckles and 
he broke his own wrist. The granite-biter 
was bit. 

These “Memoirs of Barras” cannot fail to 
create a profound sensation, because of the in- 
tense hatred they exhibit towards Bonaparte, 
and his family, and his followers; and because 
of the unquestioned value of their depiction 
of the hour and the man. He began by being 
the friend and protector of the young artil- 
lery officer; he ended, as has been shown, 
by becoming his worst foe. “I call the at- 
tention of the National Convention,” he said 
one day, “to General Buona-parté. To his 
prompt and wise steps this Assembly owes 
its safety. I therefore ask the Convention to 
confirm General Buona-parté’s nomination as 
Assistant General of the Interior.” And al- 
most in the same breath he speaks of Bona- 
parte’s long and destructive career, which was 
to cost more blood than was shed through all 
the conquerors of past ages; of Bonaparte’s 
pamphlet-style of written expression, whici. 
was already impregnated with venom; and, 
quoting him at random, he refers to Bonaparte 
as a boaster, as false, as hypocritical, as en- 
vious, as cunning, as a robber of virtue and of 
reputations, as an arrogant rascal, as insolent, 
as double-faced. He makes Josephine call 
Bonaparte “that little puss-in-boots who be- 
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longs to a family which has failed to win re- 
spect wherever it has dwelt.” He refers to the 
lying concoctions of that deceitful woman—Jo- 
sephine — who, he says, among other things, 
was atrociously cold-blooded, a creature of 
consummate cunning and artifice, and a cajol- 
ing courtesan, whom Bonaparte married, know- 
ing it all. And the more he abuses Bonaparte, 
the more, somehow, he makes us respect Bona- 
parte for the magnificent results of his faults 
and his failings. And the more he bites against 
the granite, the more we realize, somehow, that 
it is against granite he is biting. 

Barras was upon terms of intimate associa- 
tion with nearly all the illustrious men and 
women who flourished in France at the close of 
the Eighteenth and at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century; and concerning all of 
these he gives us curious bits of gossipy and 
anecdotal information, not a few of which 
are of a scandalous nature. How much of 
his matter it has been thought necessary to 
suppress is not stated; but the book will be 
of as great interest to the general reader as to 
the student of history. The Comte de Saint 
Albans, one of the original literary executors 
of Barras, edited the manuscript; and he con- 
fessed that he was obliged to polish and re- 
touch the literary style of the composition. 
He was himself a cordial hater of Bonaparte ; 
and it is safe to say that he has not left un- 
recorded anything that the author said or 
wrote, or thought, about Bonaparte, which was 
in the most remote way to the Corsican’s dis- 
credit. Barras makes all sorts of fun of Bo- 
naparte, the young lover of the mature wid- 
ow, and he speaks of prolonged interviews 
between Josephine and himself, which were 
anything but creditable to either of them. 
The public will be startled if not greatly im- 
pressed by what it reads. But the impres- 
sion made upon the granite will be neither 
startling nor great. 





Ever since a very clever satirist, Mr. Gilbert 
A’Beckett, assisted byadraughtsman even more 
gifted, Mr. John Leech—both of them of bless- 
ed memory—gave to the world “ A Comic His- 
tory of Rome,” and “ A Comic History of Eng- 
land,” in the early Fifties, it has been the 
fashion, now and then,in print and in illus- 
tration, to make fun of serious things, Mr. 
A’Beckett, however, in his Prospectus, said 
that it was his object to blend amusement 
with instruction. He never serupled to take 
the liberty of tearing off the masks and the 
fancy dresses of those who had hitherto pre- 
sented themselves to posterity, or had been 
presented to posterity by their biographers, 
in these disguises. He attempted to treat mo- 
tives as unceremoniously as he treated men; 
and as the human disposition in his day was 
much the same as it had always been, he wish- 
ed to judge it by the laws of common-sense, 
which had not been changed since the world 
began to have a history. 





Mr. John Kendrick Bangs and Mr. H. w. 
McVickar have approached the history of 
Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica‘ in the same spirit of 
comic reverence and humorous truth; and 
those of us who enjoyed so heartily, forty 
years or so ago, John Leech’s picture of Jn- 
lius Cesar landing at the foot of the White 
Cliffs of Dover, on a Channel packet, and seru- 
tinizing the aboriginal Britons through a spy- 
glass from a paddle-box, will be greatly ente: 
tained by Bonaparte’s conversation with the 
deck-steward who unpacked the later con- 
queror’s steamer-chair as he embarked for 
Egypt in 1798, and as it is reported by Mr. 
Bangs in 1895. 

In expressing his doubts that Bonaparte’s 
birth as the second, instead of the oldest, son 
of his father, was due either to the magna 
nimity or to the sheer carelessness of Bona- 
parte, Mr. Bangs solves, perhaps, the vexed 
question as to why Bonaparte was made, not 
born, the head of his family. It was the only 
time in his existence that he gave precedence 
to anybody, and Mr. Bangs is inclined to at- 
tribute it to Bonaparte’s already well-formed 
tuctics of reconnoissance. The great soldier 
did not wish to rush wholly unprepared into 
the battle of life, and he assigned therefore to 
his brother Joseph the arduous duty of first 
entering into the world, in order to see the 
lay of the land! Strangely enough the his- 
torians, including Barras, have never thought 
of this before! 

Iu following the career of Bonaparte in Mr 
Bangs’s pages, from the cradle to the grave, 
we get many valuable glimpses of his contem- 
poraries ; one of the most correct and interest- 
ing being a silhouette of Catherine Upscher, 
Duchess of Dantzic, who, as Madame Sans-Géne, 
has been walking the local dramatic stage 
lately Without Restraint and in two lan- 
guages. 

If Mr. Bangs has stripped off the masks, Mr. 
MeVickar has put on the cocked hats and the 
fancy dresses. He follows the progression of 
costume from the uniforms of the Little Cor- 
poral, of the fighting General, of the First Con- 
sul, to the Imperial robes, with considerable 
accuracy, and with very slight exaggeration. 
He shows us the bald-headed baby, the flow- 
ing long-locked young soldier of fortune; and 
by degrees he cuts Bonaparte’s hair, until 
he presents him as the comparatively close- 
cropped and semi-bald Napoleon the First. 
The most clever and amusing of his drawings 
is that in which he depicts the introduction, 
by Barras, of Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica to Ma- 
dame Beanharnais, born ‘Tascher, in the draw- 
ing-room of the latter, with the future Queen 
of Holland and the embryo Vice-Roy of Italy 
peeking over the back of the “ Directory ” 
sofa, behind which they had concealed them- 
selves in order to watch this historical event. 


6 Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. By Joun Kenprick 
Bangs. Illustrated by H.W. McVickarn. 16mo, Cloth. 
Ornamental, $1 25. New York: [arper and Brothers 
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